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A FEW BcntekKes in the way of explanation 
\ seem requisite te be prefixed to the following 
essay. 

It has in a considerable degree grown out of 
the topics of a discourse delivered at a public 
meeting, assembled in promotion of the object 
and means of the Bristol Auxiliary British and 
Foreign School Society. That discourse was, 
in accordance with the character of the place i 

and assembly, substantially of the nature of a 
religious address to a religious congregation. It ( 

was introduced by a sentence from the Bible, i 

serving indeed rather as a motto than as a for- 
mal basis of the discourse. 

When it was determined, a considerable \ 

time after the occasion, to reduce the materials W^ ■ 
of that address to a regular written forpv mlk 
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a view to publication, the composition was be- 
gun in the character of a discourse addressed to 
an auditory, though on a scale of much greater 
enlargement than would consist with the pro- 
prieties of an address actually so made; and it 
was intended to be called, A discourse, the sub- 

^ stance of which was delivered, &c. &c. or some 

similar title. Accordingly, the writing was 

carried forward to a considerable extent, (per- 

^ hap the length of eighty pages,) in some degree 

of conformity, in the mode of expression, to this 
its supposed character. But after this pro- 
gress had been made, it ^vas perceived that the 

"^ course of the observations had taken such a 

breadth, that unless many things belonging to 

1^ the subject were to be most disproportionately 

1^ illustrated, or entirely omitted, the performance 

I must be of an extent to render an adherence to 

I the forms and character of -sl spoken discourse 

altogether absurd: they were therefore relin- 
quished, at what was not, comparatively with 
the whole length of the production, a very ad- 
vanced stage. 

llr Nothing could be more impertinent than 

• ♦ such a detail of circumstances, were it not that 

I"" this mode of the origination of the essay had a 
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ADVERTISEMENT. V 

fiaaterial influence m determining its general 
character, as well as some effect on the cast of 
the introductory portion; and that it accounts 
for one particular formality in the expression, 
retained throughout. In beginning the com- 
position as a discourse, it was natural to adopt 
the common expedient of public discoursers for 
^LVoiding direct egotism, by speaking in the 
plural number; and after the relinquishment of 
the original plan, there did not appear to be 
any such advantage fo be gained by the dis- 
missal of this formality, as to be worth the 
pains of altering, in what was already written, 
So much of the construction of the language as 
depended on this mode of expression. 

The short sentence which had served as a 
text, had been repeatedly introduced, for it& 
emphatic brevity, within the first stages of the 
composition; and the author thought it would 
be both an unnecessary and unworthy labor, to 
set about modifying the tenor of the writing 
in order to exclude it; while there is no essay- 
ist that would not be gratified to be able to 
give point and aggravation to his own periods, 
by the appropriate repetition of a vigorous 

phrase from an ancient classic. And besides, 
*1 
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the train and character of the thoi^hts, m the 
A earlier part of the essay, were from the direct 

* suggestion, and are but as an echo, of that sen- 

tence of sacred lai^aage. The retention of it 
in the pages, required its retention at the be- 
ginning, where accordingly it stands as a motto. 
Notwithstandiog a considerable modification 
in the introductory part, to obliterate in a de- 
gree the character of an address to aunt auditory, 
the plain traces of this will be found remaining 
in two or three paragraphs. It did not appear 
how to effect their entire removal without 

\ wholly excluding the passages; which would 

readily have been done, but for the apprehen- 
sion ofs some discontinuity in the course of the 
thoughts. 

, The mode of origination, it has been ob- 

served, determined the substantial character of 

' the essay. It was as a moral and religious 

subject, that the intellectual condition of the 
people, and its consequences, were to be ex- ' 
hibited. The object was, to present that view j 
of their ignorance, in which the greatness of its 
^ mischief and calamity should most impressively 

** appear. There are important special relations^ 
ID which the effects of the ignorance, or the 
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• caltivatioD, of the people may be contemplated. 
Some of these are of indispensable considera- 
tion to the legislator, some to the political econ- 
omist But it is in that general view, in which 
ignorance in the lower orders is beheld the 
cause of their vice, irreligion, and consequent 
ibisery, that the subject is attempted, very im- 
perfectly and somewhat desultorily, to be dis* 
played in the following pages. 

Nor was it within the writer's design to sug- 
gest any particular plans, regulations, or instru* 
mental expedients, in promotion of the system 
of operations so hopefully begun for raising 
them from their degradation. His part has 
been to represent generally the importance of 
this concern, and especially to enforce the ne- 
cessity of giving to their children an education 
truly deserving the ,name. In the course of 
doing this, occasions have been seized of ex- 
posing the absurdity, (not to attribute a lesa 
pardonable quality,) of those who are hostile 
to the mental improvement of the people* If any 
one should say that this is a mere beating of the 
air, for that there are scarcely any now that 
retain such hostility, the writer desires to com- 
pliment him on being most exceedingly candid 
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in his estimate of the dispositions of his fellow 
mortals. 

It is feared the readers of the following es- 
say will find some cause to complain of a defect 
of distribution and arrangement. The author 
has to bespeak their indulgence also, here and 
there, to something too like repetition. If he 
qualifies the terms in which this fault is ac* 
knowledged, it is because he is willing to thinks 
that though there be a recurrence of similari- 
ties, there maj not, perhaps, be manj instances 
of di»wnright bare iteration. 

Any benevolent writer on the subject would 
wish he could treat it without such frequent 
use of the phrases, "lower orders," "subordi- 
nate classes," "inferior portion of society," and 
other expressions of the same kind; because 
they have an invidious sound, and have indeed 
been very often used in contempt. He can 
only say that he uses them with no such feel- 
ing; that they are employed simply as the most 
obvious terms of designation; and that he would 
like better to employ any less ungpacious ones 
that did not require an affected circumlocution* 

In several parts of the essay, there will be 
found a language of emphatic censure on that' 



ADVERTISEMENT. IX 

policy of states J or in other words, that predom* 
uiant spirit and system in the administration of 
the affairs of nations, by which the people 
have been abandoned to such a deplorable state 
of intellectual and consequently moral degra- 
dation, while resources approaching to immen- 
sity have been lavished on objects of vulgar 
ambition. So far from feeling that such ob- 
iBervations can require any apology, he thinks it 
is high time for all the advocates of intellectual^ 
moral, and religious improvement, to raise a 
protesting voice against that economy of the 
states denominated Christian, which has for 
ages found every conceivable thing necessary 
to be done, at all costs and hazards, rather 
than to enlighten, reform, and refine the people«^ 
He thinks that nothing can be a stronger sign 
of a mind enslaved, (if it be not rather a sign of 
the time-serving dishonesty which is still worse,) 
than that sort of doctrine which tells the philan- 
thropist, that it is quite beside his business and 
out of his proper sphere, to animadvert on the 
course pursued by the great depositaries of 
power, (not meaning merely transient individual 
men, but systems of the administration of na- 
tions,) when he sees them not doing what he is 
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solemnly and. with infallible truth maiutaining to 
be the most important of all things to be done;L 
bat often or habitually doing the contrary; and 
with an effect which diminishes his own con- 
fined ability, and that of his co-operators, for 
prosecuting as individuals the momentous ob- 
ject. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE AMERICAN EDmOK. 

The Publishers of this edition deem it proper 
to apprise the iTeader^ that the English bdpy is 
printed in one continued discourse, or essay^ 
without the least nominal dirisit») from begin* 
ing to end. But as this unbroken continuity id 
rather fatiguing to the reader; has not* the 
proper marks for convenient reference; and can 
certainly add nothing to the merit -of the per- 
formance, — it was considered an acceptable ser- 
vice, to divide the work into chapters and sec- 
tions, noting the several subjects of each in a 
general manner. It was also thought, that it 
would add to the value of the book, to pre* 
pare a copious Index. 
Boston, Mnt/f 182U 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORIGAJL .KEVIEW UF THE GENERAL GONDITIOK 
OF MANKIND, IN AN INTELI^CTUAL flfiSFBOT, AT 
DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

fc. " • ■ 

SECTION !• 

Indifference tf the Human Mmi. to representations 

of Misery. 

It may excite in us some sense of wonder, and 
perhaps of seif-reproacb, to reflect with what 
a stillness and indifference of the mind we cad 
read and repeat sentences asserting facts which 
are awful calamities; especially if we perceive 
that this repose of feeling remains undisturbed 
when the calamities so pronounced have all the 
aggravation of being of a moral and spiritual 
nature. And this indiflerence is not an extra- 
ordinaiT thin^, the mere transient effect of oc^ 
casional heaviness and languor. The aelf-in- 
spector must often be compelled to acknowl- 
2 
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14 Foster's essay 

edge it as an indication of the moral habit of 
his mind, that ideas of miserj and destruc- 
tion, though expressed in the plainest, strongest 
language, seem to come with but a faint glim* 
mer on his apprehension, and die away without 
being able to awake one emotion of tnat sensi- 
bility which so many comparatively trifling 
causes can bring into exercise. 

Will the hearers of the sentence just now 
repeated from the sacred book, give a mo- 
ment's attention to the manner in which it im- 
presses them? Would you find it difficult to 
say what idea, or whether any thing that can 

Eroperly be denominated an idea at all, has 
een formed by the sound of words bearing so 
melancholy a significance? And would you be 
constrained to own, that they excite no interest 
which would not instantly give place to that 
of the smallest of your own concerns, suggested 
in the course of your thoughts, or to the ten- 
dency to wander loose among casual fancies, or 
to feelings of the ludicrous, if any little unlucky 
or whimsical incident were to happen? It is at 
least too probable that this is true of the ma« 
jority of any numerous assemblage, even though 
concerns of the grayest interest be ostensibly 
the object of their meeting. And perhaps 
many of even the most serious will confess, 
tiiey are mortified to find what strong repeated 
painful exertion it requires, to fix the mind so 
effectually as to move its affections to any depth, 
though the subjects appealing to them be un- 
speaKably mournful 
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• That the ^'people are destroyed,*' is per- 
ceived to have the sound of a lamentable de- 
claration. But the import which it languidly 
conveys to the mind, sinks into insignificance as 
received into a state of feeling which, if redu- 
cible to distinct thought^would be expressed to 
this eiFect; — that the people's destruction, in 
whatever sense of the word, is, doubtless, a de- 
plorable thing, but quite a customary and or- 
dinary matter, the prevailing fact, indeed, in 
the general state of this world; that, in truth, 
they seemed to be made but to be destroyed, 
for that they have always been, in a variety of 
ways, the subjects of destruction; that, subject- 
ed m common with all living corporeal beings 
on earth to the doom of death, and to a fear- 
ful diversity of causes tending to inflict it, they 
have also appeared, through their long sad his- 
tory, consigned to a spiritual and rnoral destruc- 
tion, if that term be applicable to a condition 
the reverse of wisdom, goodness, and happi- 
ness; that, in short, such a sentence as that 
taken from the prophet, is too merely an ex- 
pression of what has been always and over the 
whole world self-evident, to excite any particu- 
lar attention or emotion. - 

Thus the destruction, in every sense of the 
word, of human creatilires, is so constantly ob- 
vious, as mingled and spread throughout the 
whole system of things in which we are placed, 
that the mind has been insensibly wrought to 
that guarded state which we acquire in defence 
of our own ease, against any grievance which 19 
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habitually present to U6« The instinctive poli- 
cy, with respect to this prevailiog destruction, 
has been — ^not to feel. And the art of main- 
taining this exemption, by all the requisite de- 
vices, avoidances^ and fallacies, has become al- 
moat mechanical. When fully matured, it ap- 
pears hke a wonderful adventitious power, ad- 
ded to the natural faculties of the mind, — a 
power of not seeing, (though with eyes open, 
and perfectly endowed with sight,) what is ob- 
viously and glaringly presented to view on all 
sides. There is, mdeed, a dim general recog^ 
nition that such things are; the hearing of a 
bold denial of their existence might provoke 
the mind in re-action to go out in mtent obser- 
vation to take account of them; and their re- 
i^lity and dreadful excess would then be assert- 
ed m emphatic terms of contradiction to that 
denial, their impression continuing in fwce as 
long as recjuired for maintainii^ that contradic- 
tion; but, m the ordinary state of feeling, the 
mind preserves a comfortable dulness of per- 
ception towards the melancholy vision, and sees 
it as if it saw it not. 

This habitual and fortified insensibility may, 
indeed, be sometimes bi*oken in upon with vio- 
lence, by the sudden occurrence of some partic- 
ular instance of human destruction, in either 
import of the word, some example of peculiar 
aggravation, or happening under extraordinary 
and striking circumstances, or very near us in 
place or interest. An emotion is excited of 
pity, or terror^ or horror; so strong, that if the 
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{)ersort has been habit a ally thoughtless, and. 
las no wish to be otherwise, he fears he shall 
never be able to recover his state of careless 
ease; or, if of a more serious disposition,thiiiks 
it impossible he can ever cease to feel an awful 
and salutary eflfect. This more serious person 
perhaps also thinks it must be inevitable that 
henceforward his feelings will be more alive to 
the miseries of mankind. But how mighty i^ 
the power of habit against any single impres- 
sions made in contravention to it! Both the 
thoughtless and the more reflective man may 
probably find, that a comparatively short lapse 
of time suffices to relieve them from any thing 
more than slight momentary reminiscences of 
what had struck them with such painful force, 
and to restore, in regard to the general view of 
the acknowledged misery of the buman race, 
nearly the accustomed tranquillity. The course 
of feeling bears some resemblance to a listless 
stream of water, which, after having been pro- 
voked into turbulence and ebullition, by a mas- 
sive substance flung into it, or by its precipita- 
tion at a rapid, relapses, in the progress of a 
few fathoms and a few moments, into its former 
sluggishness of current. 

But is it well that this should be the state of 
feeling, while a fatal process is going on under 
which the people are destroyed? Is there not 
cause to suspect some unsound principles in a 
tranquillity to which it makes no material differ- 
ence whether the multitude be destroyed or 
saved? which would hardly, perhaps, have been 

2* 
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excited to an act of deprecation at this View of 
what Ornan beheld, and which might have 
permitted the privileged patriarch to sink in 
a soft slumber at the moment when the ark 
was felt to move from its ground. Is it poseih 
ble to conceive that beings put in one place, bo 
near together, so much alike, and under such a 
complication of connexions and dependences, 
can yet really be so insulated, as that some of 
them may, without any thir^ wrong in feeling, 
behold, with unmoved composure, innumerable 
companies of the rest in such a condition, that 
it bad been better for them not to have existed? 
To sucFt a condition a vast multitude hare 
been consigned by "the lack of knowledge,** 
Axid we have it appeal to whatever there is 
of benevolence and conscience in those who 
deem themselves happy instances of exemption 
frotn this deplorable consignment, and who 
Ascribe their ^^^tate of inestimable privilege to 
knowledge, it beir^ a consequence which has 
resulted, under the blessing of heaven, from 
information, from truth, having been communi- 
cated to their minds. Amidst the benefit and 
delight of what tliey thus possess in conse- 
quence of knowing, they might make, some- 
times, the trial of how far they can go toward 
Conceiving what their condition would be un- 
der a negation of that possession by a negation 
of its cause. It may, indeed, be alleged that 
the mind has not the power to place itself in 
^ny effectual imagination of the predicament of 
Mobring, or having suffered, an annihilatien of 
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its knowledge; that it cannot follow out a sup- 
posed process of putting out one bright fixed 
truth within it, and another, in order to con- 
ceive the state it would be in if they were ex- 
tinguished. It is true that such a voluntary 
artificial eclipse of the light of the soul is not 
practicable: all that is possible in this way, is 
an imperfect recollection, as a matter of expe- 
rience, of the ignorance which actually preced- 
ed one part, aim another, of the knowledge, in 
the progress of its attainment: the recollection 
will be very imperfect in those persons espe- 
cially who were well instructed m their child- 
hooo. But though you cannot perform in im- 
agination a series of acts of unUetmtffg^ realiz- 
ing to yourselves, throughout the retrograda- 
tion, what you would be, intellectually, at each 
successive extincti(H) of a portion of knowl* 
edge, you can go backward along this train in 
tlie way of supposing the negation of the val- 
uable benefits wtiich have arisen to you from 
knowledge. Distinguishing the respective ad- 
vantage accruing to you at each stage, and 
from each particular part, of your knowledge 
progressively acquired, you can so make the 
supposition of that advantage not having be- 
come yours, as to conceive, m some measure, 
in what state you would have been in tHe ab- 
sence of it. And, while going through this 
process, you may consider that you are making 
out a representation of the condition of innu- 
merable 'beings of your race* 
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It may be presumed of many in a numerous 
grave assemblage of persons, that if their atten- 
tion were directed to take an account of the 
benefit they have received through the medi- 
um of knowledge, they might in sober truth, 
and the spirit oi gratitude, say they do not well 
know where to begin the long enumeration, 
nor how to bring into one estimate so ample a 
diversity of valuable things. It might be some- 
thing like being asked to specify, in brief terms, 
what a highly improved portion of the ground, 
in- a tract rud.e and sterile if left to itself, has 
received from cultivation. No little time would 
be required to consider and recount what it 
has received. The fancy is carried back 
through a gradation of states and appearances, 
in which the now fertile spots, and picture-like 
scenes, and commodious passes, may or must 
have existed in the advance from the original 
rudeness. The estimate of what has ultimately 
been effected, rises at each sta^e in this ret- 
rospect of the progress, in which so many 
valuable changes aAd additions still required to 
be followed by something more, to complete 
the scheme oi improvement. In thus tracing 
backward the condition of a now fair and pro- 
ductive place of human dwelling and subsist- 
ence, it may easily be recollected, what a vast 
number of the earth's inhabitants there are 
whose places of dwelling are in all those states 
of worse cultivation and commodiousness, and 
what multitudes leading a miserable and pre^ 
carious life amidst the mhospitableness of the 
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w;aste howKng wilderness. Each presented 
circumstance of fertility or shelter, salubrity 
or beauty,^ may be named as what is wanting 
to a much greater ruimher of the occupants of 
the^world, than enjoy auch an advantage. 

If, in like manner, a person richly possessed 
of the benefits imparted by means of knowl- 
edge, finds, in attempting to estimate the 
aoiount of good thus acquired, that the kinds 
and modes of it, in their variety, combinations, 
and gradations from less to greater, rise so fast 
on his view, that his computing faculty loses 
itself among them, he may be reminded that 
this account of his wealth is, in truth, that of 
naany other men's poverty. A comparison for 
compassion may be made at the view of one 
important advantage after another, ascertained 
to have been from this source, and observed 
through their prbgress of enlargement, while 
he thmks what it would be to suner a depriva- 
tion of all this good, or a reduction to its small- 
est measure, and then realizes to himself the 
melancholy fact, that parallel to such a state is 
that of the multitude in every direction. — But 
truly what a state that must be, if men still but 
very partially enlightened, and feeling them- 
selves in alt respects imperfect, and also ex- 
posed to sorrows and doomed to death, can, 
nevertheless, look down upon it with compas- 
sion, in consequence of what knowledge has 
done for them! To what a depth this implies 
that their fellow mortals are sunk by the "lack 
of knowledge.'' 
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We may say to persons so favored, — IC 
knowledge has been made the cause that you 
are beyond all comparison better qualified to 
make the short sojourn on this earth to the 
greatest advantage, think what a fatal thing 
that must be which condemns so many, whose 
lot is contemporary, and in vicinity with yours, 
to pass through the most precious possibilities 
of good unprofited, and at last to look back on 
life as a lost adventure. If through knowledge 
you have been introduced into a new and supe- 
rior world of ideas and realities, and your in- 
tellectual being there brought into exercise 
among the highest interests, and into commu- 
nication with the noblest objects, think of that 
state of the soul to which this better economy 
has no existence. If knowledge rendered eflS- 
cacious has become, in your minds, the light and 
joy of the christian faith and fiope, look at the 
state of those whose minds have never been 
cultivated to an ability to entertain the evan- 
gelical truths even as mere intellectual notions. 
In a word, what a state and what a calamity 
you deem the abandonment of human spirits to 
Ignorance to be, when you would not for the 
wealth, literally, of an empire or a world, con- 
sent, were it possible, to descend into it from 
that to which you have been advanced by 
means of knowledge. 

But in this state have the multitude been 
from the time of the Prophet, whose words 
we have cited, down to this hour, — ^Our design 
is to offer, without much formality of method,' 
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a series of observations descriptive of the 
wretchedness, especially ^n a moral point of 
vifew, naturally and inseparably attending on 
prevailing ignorance in the people; though it 
might perhaps be contended that the emphatic 
sentence of this ancient denunciator referred 
rather to the punishment inflicted by Divine ju- 
dicial appointment on the guilt involved in that 
ignorance, and on the crimes resulting from it. 
Exact distinctions, however, as to the mode in 
which the fatal consequence was connected 
with the cause, would be in little account with 
him who was deploring so sad a calamity. 



sECTioir n. 



Disastrous Consequences of Ignorance in the 

Jincient Israelites, 

The prophets had their exalted privilege of 
dwelling amidst the illuminations of heaven, 
, effectually countervailed by the daily spectacle 
of the grossest manifestations and mischiefs of 
ignorance, among the very people for whose in- 
struction they were under the prophetic voca- 
tion. One of the most striking of the charac- 
teristics by which their writings so forcibly 
seize. the imagination, is that strange fluctuating 
visionary light and gloom, caused by the con- 
tinual intermingling and contrast of the emana- 
tions from the Spirit of infinite wisdom, with 
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the ft^closures from the dark debased souls of 
the people. We are tempted to pronounce 
that nation not only the most perverse, but the 
most uninteUigent and stupid of all human 
tribes. The revealed law of God in the midst 
of them; the prophets and other organs and 
modes of oracular communication; religious 
ordinances and emblems; facts, made and ex- 
pressly intended to embody truths, in long 
and various series; the whole system of their 
superhuman government, constituted as a 
school — all these were ineflfectual to creatia 
so much just thought in their minds, as to save 
them from the vainest and the vilest fancies, 
delusions, and superstitions* 

But, .indeed, this very circumstance, that 
knowledge sho^n on them from Him that 
knows all things, may^ in part, account for a 
stupidity that appears so peculiar and marvel- 
lous. The nature of man is in such a moral 
condition, that any thing is the less acce.ptaM^ 
for coming directly from God; it being quite 
consistent, that the state of mind which is de- 
clared to be "enmity against him,^' should have 
a dislike to his commg so near, as to impart his 
communications, as it were, by his immediate 
act, and bearing on them the iresh and sacred 
impression of his hand. The supplies formats 
temporal being are conveyed to him through 
lan extended medium, through a long process of 
nature and art, which seems to place the. great 
first Cause at a commodious distance; and those 
gifts lare, on that account, more weloome,on the 
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whole, thaD if they were sent like the mknna. 
The Diauna itself would not, probably, have 
been so soon loathed, had it been proauced ift 
what we call the regular course of nature.-^ 
And with respect to the intellectual communi- 
catioDd which were given to constitute the light 
of knowledge in their souls, there can, on thift 
same principle, be no doubt that they would 
more willingly have opened their minds to re- 
ceive them, and exercised their faculties upon 
them, if they could have appeared as some- 
thing originating in human wisdom, or at least 
as something which had been long surrendered 
by the Divme Revealer, to maintain itself id 
tne world on much the same terms as the doc- 
trines worked out from mere human specula* 
tion. But truth declared to them, and inciil*- 
eated on them, through a continual immediatci 
manifestation of the Sovereign Intelligence, 
had a glow of Divini^r (if we may so express^ 
it) that was unspeakably offensive to theif 
minds, which therefore receded with instinctive 
avoidance* They were averse to look toward 
"that which they could not see without seeing 
God; and thus they were hardened in ignor-* 
anee, through a re-action of human depravity 
a^inst the too luminous approach of the Di<^ 
vme presence to give them wisdom* 

But, in whatever degree the case might be 
thus, as^ to the cause, the fact is evident, that 
the Jewish people were not more remarkable 
for this state of privilege, than for the little 
benefit, in point ot mental light, which they ae- 
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quired under a dispensation specially and mirao- 
ulouslj constituted and administered for their 
instruction. The sacred history of which they 
are the subject, exhibits every mode in whicn 
the intelligent faculties may resist, evade, or 
pervert the truth; every way in which the de- 
cided preference for darkness may avail to defy 
what might have been presumed to be irresis- 
tible irradiations; every condition of ignorance 
which makes it be also guilt; and every form 
of practical mischief in which the natural ten- 
dency of ignorance is shewn. A great part of 
what the devout teachers of that people had 
to address to them, wherever they appeared 
among them, was in reproach of their ignor- 
ance, and in order, if possible, to dispel it — 
We may, in some degree, conpeive the grievous 
manner in which it was continually encounter- 
ing them. If we should imagine one of these 
well instructed and benevolent teachers ffoing 
into a promiscuous company of the people, in 
a house, or open place in a village, and asking 
them, with a view at once to see into their 
minds and inform them, say ten plain questions, 
relative to matters somewhat above the ordina- 
ry secular concerns of life, but essential for 
tnem to understand, it is»but making; the case 
similar to what might happen in much later and 
nearer states of society, it we suppose hitq net 
to obtain from the whole company rational 
answers to more than three, or two, or even 
one, of those questions, notwithstanding that 
every one of them might bjs dcBigncdly so 
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framed as to admit of an easy reply from the 
most prominent of the dictates of the ^aw and 
the prophets," and the right application of the 
most memorable of the facts in the national his- 
tory. In his earlier experiments he might be 
very reluctant to admit the fact, that so many 
of his countrymen, in one spot, could have been 
so faithfully maintaining the ascendency of 
darkness in their spirits, while surrounded by 
divine manifestations of truth. He might be 
willing to suspect he had not been happy in the 
form of words in which his queries had been 
conveyed. But it may be believed that all his 
changes and adaptations of expression, to elicit 
from the contents of his auditoi*s' understand- 
ings something fairly answering to his questions, 
might but complete the proof that the thing 
sought was not there. And while he might be 
looking from one to another, with regret not 
unmingled with indignation at an ignorance at 
once so unhappy and so criminal, they pcobably 
mieht little care, excepting some very slight 
feeling of mortified pride, that they were thus 
proved to be nearly pagans in knowledge within 
the immediate heanng of the oracles of God. 

Or we may represent to ourselves this bene- 
volent promoter of improvement endeavoring 
to instruct such a company, not in the way of 
interrogation, but in the ordinary manner of 
discourse, and that he assumed the existence in 
their minds of those principles, those points of 
knowledge, which would have suggested the 
proper replies to the questions on tne former 
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luppositioQ to hare been put to them. Y<m 
caD well CQOceire what reception the reason- 
ings, advices, or reproofs, proceeding on such 
an assumption, would find amoi^ the hearers, 
according to their respective temperaments. 
Some would be content with knowing nothii)g 
at all about the matter, which, they would per- 
haps saj, might be, for ai^ht they Knew, some- 
thing very wise; and, according to their greafer 
or less degree of patience and sense of deco- 
rum, would wait in quiet and perhaps sleepy 
dullness for the end of th$ irksome lecture, or 
escape IJrom it by slyly stealing off, or by aD 
open and osteDtatiousIy noisy mamier of going 
away. To others it would all seem ridiculous 
al»urdity, and they would readily laugh almd 
if any one would begia A few possessed of 
some natural shrewdness, would set themselves 
to catch at something in the way of cavil, with 
awkward aim, but good will. While perhaps 
one or. two, of better disposititHi, imperfectly 
descryitu^ at moments something true and im- 
portant in what was said, and convinced of the 
friendly intention 'of the speaker, mirht feel 
a transient regret for what they would with 
Jionest shame call the stupidity of their own 
minds, accompanied with some resentment 
against those to whose neglect it was greatly at* 
tnbutahle. — The teacher must have been a 
man very little exercised jn observing looks 
""•* manner, as indications, if he did not after a 
le perceive that he had no effective hold on 
mental faculties of the living figures before 
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him. And if be could have heard their talk 
about him and his discourse, at their evening 
rendezvous, he might have been compelled to 
pronounce himself nearly as foolish as any of 
them, for having so thoughtlessly assumed 
men's being in possession of principles which 
they might have learnt by serious attention 
durmg a few days, and which they were not fit 
to live one day witliout. At the same time, he 
would have been moved to utter the bitterest 
reproaches against the gross incompetence and 
wicked neglect in the system and office of pub'^ 
lie instruction, of which the intellectual condition 
of suchr a company of persons could not but be 
taken as an evidence and consequence* And io 
fact there is no class more conspicuous in rep- 
robation in the solemn invectives of the propn* 
ets, than those whose special duty it was to in- 
struct the Jewish people. i 
Now if such were the state of their intelli- ' 
nee/ what would the consequences naturally 
I? How would this friend of truth and the j 
people ^pect to find their piety, their morals, 
and their happiness, afiected by such destitu- 
tion of knowledge? Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? We are supposing ^ 
them to be in ignorance of four parts out of 
five, or even a still greater proportion, of what 
the Supreme Wisdom was maintaining an ex- 
traordinary dispensation to declare to them. ] 
Why to declare, but b^aus^ each particular in 
this manifestation was adapted to set and pre- < 
serve 8ome4;hii^ right which other meaw were 
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not competent to rectify? Consider then the 
case of minds to which one, and a second, and 
a third, and the much greater number, of the in-^ 
dispensable points of information thus given in 
Divine testimony, were wanting, of which n^ods, 
therefore, the estimates, volitions, passions, the 
princi{Jes of action, and the actions too, were 
abandoned to take, as it were, their chance for 
good or evil. But, if we may continue to use 
such a term, had they any chance for good in 
such jm abandonment? From what known 
fHrincipal in the human nature was good to be 
fallen upon through an impulse that made the 
rational discrimination of it needless? It were 
truly an exceedin^y probable thing that by a 
kind of beneficent mstmct, without any detenm« 
nation given by knowledge, good would be found 
and chosen by that nature which can so often 
resist knowledge, conscience, and the Divine 
Authoritv combined to constrain it to such a 
choice! And besides, the absence of knowledge 
is likely to be something more and worse than 
simple ^norance. £ven that mere negation 
would be sure to have its mischifefiai. But the 
vacancy of truth would ju'obably be found re- 
plenished with positive error. There might 
not, indeed, be thought enough, of any kind, for 
the formation of opinions or prejudices distinct* 
lyandtlefinitely the oppositesto the truths that 
were wanting; but such fake notions as there 
were in the mind, however crude, and however 
deficient in number for constituting a full system 
of error, woukl be found sufficient tn spread 
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their induence to all the points left unoccupiedi 
by 'truths It k frightful to see what a srace, 
in an ignorant mind, one false notion <;an nil, so 
as to be yirtually the reverse of a great nimiber 
of distinct troths that are waifting there, as ef* 
fectuallj the reverse^ for practical influence, a» 
if, instead of one, this false notion were a num- 
ber of distinct errors, formally standii^ in fJace 
of so many truths. And thus the supposed 
visitor for instruction would find that the igfto* 
ranee of the people was not only the want of 
direction to good, and of defence against evii^ 
but a positive active power of mischief. 

And also, he would be made to perceive 
that, while the absence of right apprenensionf 
vtas practically equivalent to wrong ones, that 
small portion of knowledge which an ignorant 
people might reaUy possess could be of very 
little avail: For one thing, from its being most 
confined in its compass, and scanty in its partic- 
ulars^ there would be a vast number of things 
and occasions by which it would not, (as bearing 
no direct relation to them,) be called into exer'* 
cise, and in which, therefore, the bad activitieff 
generated from ignorance would be left to 
lave their unrestrained play. For another 
thing, a few notions conformable to truth cai> 
not, in understandings left mainly in ignorance, 
and so given up, as we have seen, to error, 
maintain the clearness and power of truth for 
application even to the very things to which 
those notions are applicaUe. A mind holding 
but a little of tratn willy commonly^ held tjial 
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require to be inseparable in knowledge. They 
formed to the&selves a false idea of the Mes- 
siah, according to their own vain and worldlj 
imaginations. They extended the. full assur* 
ance which they justly entertained of his coin- 
ir^, to this false notion of what be was to be 
and to accomplish when he should come. From 
this it was natural and inevitable that when the 
true Messiah should come they would not re- 
cognise him, and that their hostility would be 
excited against a. person who, while evidently 
thfc reverse of all their favorite and confident' 
ideas of that glorious character, demanded to 
be acknowledged as realizir^ the declarations 
of heaven concerning it And thus they were 
placed in an incomparaUy worse situation (ot 
receiving him when he did appear, than if they 
had had no knowledge at all that a Messiah 
was to come. For on that supposition they 
might have received him as a most striking 
moral phenomenon, with curiosity, and wonder, 
and as little prejudice as it is possible in any 
case for depravity and ignorance to feel to- 
ward sanctity and wisdom. But this delusive 
pre-occupation of their minds formed a direct 
grand cause for their rejecting Jesus Christ. 
And how fearful was the final consequence of 
this ♦'lack of knowledge!" How truly, in all 
senses, the people were destroyed! The vio- 
lent extermination at length of multitudes of 
them from the earth, was but as the omen and 
commencement of a deeper perdition. And 
the terrible memorial is a perpetual admooi- 
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tion what a curse it is not to kmw. For He bj 
the rejection of whom these despisers devoted 
themselves to perish, while he looked on their 
[feat citj, and wept at the doom which he be- 
leM impending, said, i^ thou hadst A;not<)n, evep 
thou in this thy day . 
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SECTION III. 

Miseries reitiliing from the Ignotance of Pagans* 

So much for that selected people: — ^we need 
not dwell long on the state of the whole world 
beside, as exemplifying the perniciousness of 
the want of knowledge. 

The ignorance which pervaded the heathen 
nations, was fully equal to the utmost result 
that could have been calculated from all the 
causes contributir^ to thicken the mental dark-- 
ness. The feeble traditional glimmering of the 
truth that had been originally received by Di- 
vine communication, had long since become 
nearly extinct, having as it were ^one out in the 
act of lighting up certain fantastic inventions of 
doctrine, of which the element was exhaled 
from the corruptions of the human soul. In 
other words, the grand principles of truth, im- 
parted by the Creator to the early inhabitants 
of the earth, had gradually lost their clearness 
and purity, and at length passed out of exist- 
ence in yielding somewhat of their semblance 
and authority, through some slight deceptive 
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•nalogjry to the vanities of fimcy and aotioa 
which sprang from the inventire depravity of 
man. And thus, if we except so much instruc* 
tion as we may deem to hare been conyeved 
bj the extraordinary and sometimes dreadful 
interpositions of the Governor of the worlds 
(and it ^was in but an extremely limited degree 
that these had actually the enect of illumina*- 
tion,) the human tribes were surrendered to 
their own understandii^ for all that they were 
to know and think. Melancholy predicament! 
The understanding, the intellect, the reason, 
(whatever name or distinction we des^ate it 
by,) which had not sufficed even for seeing the 
necessity of preserving the true light from 
heaven, was to be competent to give light io^ 
its absence. Under the disadvantage of this 
iosst — after the setting of the sun — it was ta 
exercise itself on an unlimited diversity of im- 
portant things, inquiring, comparing, and decid- 
aii^. All those things, if examined far, extend* 
ed into mystery. All genuine thinking was a 
hard repellent labor- The senses were feeble 
organs tor the action of intellect on exterior 
existence. Casual impressions had a mighty 
force of perversion, xhe appetites and pas« 
sions would infallibly, for the most part, occupy 
and actuate the whole maa When his ima* 
gination was put in activity, it would not be at 
all more favorable to the attainment of truth* 
His interest, according to the gross apprehen^ 
aion of it, would iq numberless instances re* 
quire, and therefore would gain, false judg-* 
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ments for justification of the manner of pursih 
ing it. And all this while, there was no grand 
standard and test to which the notions of things 
could be brought. If there were some s[Virits 
of larger and purer thought, that went out in 
the honest search of truth, thej must have 
felt an oppression of utter hopelessness in 
looking round on a world of doubtful thin^ 
on no one of which they could obtain the die* 
tate of a supreme intelligence. There was no 
sovereign demonstrator in communication vrith 
the earth, to tell wretched man what to think 
in any of a thousand questions which arose to 
confound him. There were, instead, impos- 
tors, magicians, vain ' theorists, prompted by 
umbition and superior native ability to abuse 
the credulity oi their fellow mortals, which 
they did with such success as to become their 
oracles, their dictators, or even their gods. 
The multitude most naturally surrendered 
themselves to all such delusions. If it was, 
perhaps, possible that their feeble and degrad- 
ed reason, in the absence of divine light, and 
but little disciplined by education, might by 
earnest exertion have attained to Judge better, 
that exertion was precluded by indolence, by 
the immediate wants and unavoidable employe 
tnents of life, by love of amusement, by sub- 
jection, even of the mind, to superiors and na^ 
tional institutions, and by the tendency of human 
individuals to fall, if we may so express it, in 
dead conformity and addition to the lump. 

4 
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The result of all these causes, the sum of all 
these effects, was that unuumbered millions of 
liying beings, whose value was in their intelli- 
eent and moral nature, were, as to that nature 
m a condition analogous to what their physical 
existence would have been under a total and 
permanent eclipse of the sun. It was perpetual 
night in their souls, with all the phenoqiena in- 
ciaent to mght The physical economy around 
them presented its open and brightened aspect; 
there was a true light coming on them every 
aiorning in material beams from the sky; they 
saw one order of things aright, — ^that which 
they were soon to leave, andlook back upon as 
a dream when one awaketh. But there was 
subsisting present with them, unapprehended 
except in faint and delusive glimpses, another 
order of things involving their greatest interests, 
with no luminary to make that apparent to 
them, after the race had willingly forgotten the 
primary instructions from their Creator. 

The dreadful consequences of this '4ack c^ 
knowledge,'' as. appearing in the religion and 
morals of the nations, and through these affect- 
ing their welfare, equalled and even surpassed 
all that might in theory have been presaged 
from the cause* 

This ignorance could not annihilate the prin* 
ciple of religion in the spirit of man, but in 
removing the awful repression of the idea of 
one exclusive sovereign Divinity, it left that 
spirit to form its religion in its own manner* 
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^ And as the creating of gods might be the most 
appropriate way of celebrating the deliverance 
from the most imposing idea of one Supreme 
Being, depraved and insane invention took this 
direction with ardor. The mind threw a ficti- 
tious divinity into its own phantasms, and into 
the objects in the visible world. It is amazing 
to observe how, when one solemn principle was 
taken awaj, the promiscuous numberless crowd 
of almost all shapes of fancy and of matter be- 
came, as it were, instinct with ambition, and 
mounted into gods. They were alternately the 
toys and the tyrants of their miserable creator. 
They appalled him often, and often he could 
make sport with them. For overawing him by 
their supposed power they made him a com* 
pensation by descending to a fellowship with 
fiis follies and vices. But indeed this was a 
condition of their creation; they must own their 
mortal progenitor by sharing his depravity, even 
amidst the lordly domination over him and the 
universe. We may safely affirm, that the mighty 
artificer of deifications, the corrupt soul of man, 
never once, in its almost infinite diversification 
of device in their production, struck out a form 
of absolute goodness. No, if there were a mil- 
lion of deities, there should not be one that 
should be authorized by perfect rectitude in 
Itself to punish him; not one by which it should 
^ be possible for him to be rebuked without hav- 
ing a right to recriminate. 

Such a pernicious creation of active delusions 
it was that took the place of religion in the ab- 
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sence of knowledge. And to this intellectual 
obscuration, and this legion of pestilent falla* 
cies, swarming like the locusts from the smoke 
of the bottomless pit in the vision of St. Jobn^ 
the fatal effect on morals and happiness ccm^- 
responded* Indeed the mischief done there 
perhaps even exceeded the proportion of the 
Ignorance and the false theology^ according to 
the general rule, that anj thing wron^ in the 
mind will be the most wrong where it comes 
the nearest to its ultimate practical effect. 

The people of those nations, (and the same 
description is applicable to modern heathens,) 
did not know the essential nature of perfect 
moral goodness, or virtue. How shoulo the? 
know it? A depraved mind would not find m 
itself anj^ native conception to give the bright 
' form of it There were no living examples of 
it The men who held the pre-eminence in th# 
comn^inity were generally, in the most impor- 
tant points, its reverse. It was for the Dwint 
nature,' manifesting itself and contemplated, to 
have presented the archetype of thejdea of 
perfect rectitude, whence might have been de- 
rived the modified examplar for human vfrtue. 
And so iioould the idea of perfect moral excel- 
lence have come to dwell and shine in the un- 
derstanding, if it had been the True Divinity 
that men beheld in their contemplations of a 
superior existence. But when the gods of their 
heaven were little better than their own evil 
qualities, exalted to the sky to be thence re- 
flected back upon them invested with Oljoo* 
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plain charms and splendors, their ideas of deit j 
would evidently co-operate with all that made 
it impossible for them to conceive & perfect 
model for human excellence. See the mightj 
labor of human depravity to confirm its do- 
minion! It would ' translate itself to heaven, 
and usurp divinity, in order to come down 
thence with a sanction for man to be wicked, — 
.in order, by a falsification of the qualities of the 
Supreme Nature, to preclude his forming the 
true idea of what would be perfect rectitude in 
his own. 

A system which could thus associate all the 
modes of moral turpitude with the most lofty 
and illustrious forms of existence, would go far 
toward vitiating essentially the entire theory 
of moral good and evil. And if, in spite bf all 
its power of subversion, any moral principles 
still maintained their ground in the convictions 
of the understandirlg, and there^ asserted their 
claim with a voice which nothing could silence, 
such *a system would nevertheless greatly con- 
tribute to defraud them of practical efficacy. 

But, how small was the number of pure 
moral principles, (if indeed any,) that among 
the people of the heathen nations did main- 
tain themselves in the convictions of the un- 
derstanding. The darkness to which the pri- 
vation of the divine light had abandoned them, 
gave free action to all the perversities of 
thought and desire that wejit to the abroga- 
tion, in speculative acknowledgment, in judg- 
ment, of almost all the essential principles and 
#4 
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specific rules of the true moralitj* And of tbi? 
melancboly pririlege, the naturally rebelling 
temper of the mind against those principles 
and rules availed itself in everj possible waj, 
operating to this effect, of erasing from the mi- 
derstandmg the just notions and traces of mo- 
rality, partly by the direct means of the influ* 
ence of the passions and appetites, and partlj, 
as we have just described, by the corrupt, 
agency more circuitously brought to bear on 
the same object through a falsification of re* 
ligion. 

And so mighty was the success of this anti- 
moral operation, that iniquities without num*^ 
ber took the name and repute of virtues. It id 
quite tremendous to consider how large a pro-' 
portion of all the vices and crimes of whicb 
mankind were ever guilty, have actually con- 
stituted, in one nation ana age, and another, a 
part of the approved moral and religious sys- 
tem. It is questionable if we could select from 
the worst forms of depravity any one which 
has not been at least admitted among the au-* 
thorized customs, if not even appointed among 
the institutes of the religion, of some tribe of 
the human race. And when thus sanctioned^ 
these depi*avities might without restraint diffuse ^' 
an infection of their quality, through every 
thing in the social economy in which they were 
contained. This was as natural an efiect as 
that which would follow from the admission^ 
among a close assemblage of persons, of an 
individaal who was sickening of the plague. 
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Wherever, therefore, in the imperfect notices 
afforded us of ancient nations, we find any one 
virulent iniquity holding an authorized place ia 
custom or religion, we may confidently make a 
very large inference, even where the record is 
sile&t* 

Every thing that, under the advantage of 
this destitution of knowledge, operated to the 
jiestruction of the true morality, both in the* 
ory and practice, must have had a fatal rein* 
forcement of its power in that part of this 
ignorance which respected hereafter. The 
doctrine of a future existence and retribution 
did not, in any rational and salutary form, in- 
terfere in the adjustment of the system of life; 
What there was of such a notion in the minds 
of the pagans^ was too fantastic in its concep 
tion, or too slightly held in faith, either to be* 
come itself, as from its own nature and author^ 
ity, a defider and prescriber of genuine vir- 
tues, (by the rule of inference — it this is so, 
then such and such ought to be the con- 
duct of the expectants,) or to give efficacy to 
What might have been yet retained of natural 
reason to discern between good and evil. Im-^ 
agine, if you can, the witbdrawment of this 
doctrine from the minds of those whose pi*es* 
etit faith is the whole of revealed truth. Sup- 
pose the grand idea wholly obliterated, or 
faded to a shadowy and dubious trace of what 
it had been, or transmuted into a poetic dream 
of classic or barbarian mythology, and how 
. many moral principles would be found to hiava 
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vanished with it. How many things which it 
had imposed would have ceased to be duties^ 
or would continucx.such only on the strength,* 
and in the proportion, of some very minor 
consideration which might remain to jenforce 
them, perhaps in an altered and dete|*iorated 
form. If some things retained the undeniable 
quality of duty, by virtue of a close relation 
to the matter of benefit or mischief, of the. 
most obvious and tangible kind, the sense of 
obligation would be destitute of all solemnity, 
from the abolition of all its relations to Deity, 
eternity, an invisible world, and a judgment to 
come. It would therefore have none of that 
emphasis of impression which can sometimes 
dismay and quell the opposing passions, as by 
a mysterious visitation from an unseen power.^ 
It would be deprived of that which forms the 
chief force of conscience. And it would have 
no strength to uphold in the higher quality of 
principle^ that which would be constantly de- 
generating into mere policy, and rationally jus« 
tifying itself in doing so. 

The withdrawment, we say, of the grand 
truth in question, from a man's faith, would ne- 
cessarily break up the moral government over 
his conscience. How evident then is it, that 
among the people of the heathen lands, under 
a disastrous ignorance of this and all the sub* 
lime truths that are fit to rule an immortal be- 
ing during his sojourn on earth, no man could 
feed any peremptory obligation to be univer- 
sally virtuous, or adequate motives to excite 
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the eod^aror to approach that high attain** 
ment, eren were there not a perfect inability 
to form the true concepti6n oi it. How evi- 
dent too it is, (hat the general mass would be 
horribly depraved. We may indeed, at times, 
Rotwitlnytandii^ the drcadfulness of the results 
easily foreseen as inevitable from such causes, 
be somewhat surprised at reading of some 
transcendent enormities; but we^ feel no won- 
der at the substance of the eithibition of such 
a state of those nations as the Sacred Scrip- 
tures affirm, in descriptions to which the other 
records of antiquity add their testimony and 
their ample illustrations. Let the spectacle 
be looked on in thought, of vast national mul- 
titudes, filled, s^itated, and impelled, by the 
restless forbes of passions and appetites. Say 
what measure- and what kinds of restraint 
there should be on such crowds, so actuated, 
to kefep them from rushing into evil. Take off, 
as far as you dare, any given restraint, to see 
what will follow. Take off or withhold from 
these beings, possessed and inflamed as you 
see them to be, — remove from them all the 
coercion that could be applied in the form of 
just ideas of the righteous Almighty Gover- 
nor; a luminous exposition of what it is for 
moral agents to be good, and what to be evil, 
with the vast importance of the difference, and 
the prospect of a judgment, retribution, and 
eternal eitistence. All this being removed from 
resting on and grasping the spirits of the innu- 
merable assemblage, imagine them yielded 
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up for their passions and appetites to have the 
dominion, excepting so far as it shall be oppos- 
ed and limited by something else than those 
solemn counteractions, something remaining or 
supplied when they are annihilated. And what 
will, for this use, so i^emain or be supplied? 
What a lamentable scene ensues, if all that 
will be left or be found 16 maintain the oppo- 
sition and repression is, from within, so much 
innate blind preference for goodness as even 
such a state of things cannot destroy, and from 
without, that measure of resistance which all 
men make to one another's bad inclinations, in 
self-defence. 

It is true, indeed, that this last does prevent 
an infinity of actual mischief. There is in- 
volved in the veiy constitution of things a prin- 
ciple by which a coarse self-interest prevents, 
under iProvidence, more practical evil, beyond 
comparison more, than all other causes togeth- 
er. The man inclined to perpetrate an ini- 
quity, of the nature of a wrong to his fellow- 
mortals, is apprised that he shall provoke a 
reaction, to resist or punish him; that he shall 
incur as great an evil as" that he is disposed to 
do, of greater, that eithfer summary revenge 
will strike him, or a process instituted in or- 
ganized society will vindictively reach his prop- 
erty, liberty, or life. This defensive array, of 
all men against all men, restrains to stop within 
the mind an immensity of wickedness which is 
there burning to come out into action. But for 
this, Noah's flood had been rendered needless* 
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But for this, our planet might have been ac- 
complishing its circles round the sun for thou- 
sands of years past without * a human inhabit- 
ant. Bj virtue of this gr^at law in the con- 
stitution of things, it was possible for the race 
to subsist, notwithstanding all that ignorance 
of the Divine Being, of heavenly truth, and of 
uncorrupt morality, in which we are contem- 
plating the heathen nations as benighted. But 
while it thus prevented utter destruction, it 
had no corrective operation on the depravity 
of the heart. It was not through a judgment 
of things being essentially evil that they were 
forborne; it was not by means of conscience 
that depraved propensity was kept under re- 
straint. It was but by a hold on the meaner 
principles of his nature, that the offender in 
will was arrested in prevention of the deed. 
Thus the immense multitudes were^ virtually 
as bad as they would actually have been if 
they had dared for fear of one another. But 
besides, how very partial was the effect of this 
restraint, even m the exterior operation to 
which it was confined. Men did dare, in coi> 
tempt of this preventive defensive array, to 
commit a stupendous amount of crimes against 
ofte another, to say nothing of their moral self- 
destruction, or of that view of their deprav- 
ity in which it is to be considered as against 
God. While there was no force of beneficent 
truth to invade the dreadful cavern of iniquity 
in the mind, and there to combat and conquer 
it, there would be sure to be often do want of 
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audacity to send It forth into action at aH 
hazards. 

Something might be said, no doubt, in behalf 
of what might to supposed to be done for the 
pagan nations hj legislation, considered, not ill 
its character of director of the coercive and re- 
tributive force in the community, bat strictly in 
the capacity of a moral preceptor. But be^ 
sides that legislators who themselves, in ccmi- 
mon with the people of their nations, looked on 
human existence and duty through a worse than 
twilight medium, who had no divine oracles 
to speak wisdom to tbem, and were, some of 
them, reduced to begin their operations with 
the lie that pretended they had, — besides that 
such legislators would inevitably be, in many 
of their principles and enactments, at variance 
with eternal rectitude,— besides this fatal defect, 
legislation bore upon It too plainly that char- 
acter of self-interest, of mutual self-defence 
and menace, to which we have adverted, to be 
an efficacious teacher of morals, in any deeper 
sense than the prevention of a certain measure 
of external crime. Every one knew well that 
the pure approbation and love of goodness 
were not the source of la\^, but that It was an 
arrangement originating and deriving all its 
force from self-love, a contrivance by which 
each man was glad to make the collective 
strength of society his guarantee against his 
neighbor's presumed wish and interest to do 
him wrong. While happy that his neighbor 
was under this restraint, ne was often vexed to 
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be under it also himself; birt on the whole 
deemed this security worth theeost of suffering 
this interdict on his own inclinations, perhaps 
as judging it probable that his neighbor's were 
Btill much worse than his own. We repeat^ 
that a preceptive system thus estimated would 
but ilL instruct the judgment in the pure princi- 
ples of virtue, and could not come with the 
weight of authority and sanctity on the con- 
8cience. — We may here observe, by the way, 
bow evident was the necessity, that the rules 
and sanctions of morality, to come in simplicity 
and power on the human mind, should prima- 
rily emanate from a Being exalted above all 
implication and competition of interests with 
fiian» 

Thus yfe see, that in the darkened economy 
of the heathens there was nothing to be ap- 
plied, with a grand corrective restraining ope- 
ration, directly and internally, to the mignty 
depraved energy of the passions and appetites. 
That was left m awful predominance in the in- 
numerable multitude. And to the account of 
what this energy of feeling tending to evil 
would accomplish, let there be added all that 
could result n*om the co>operation of intellect. 
Only reflect for a moment on the extent of hu- 
man genius, in its powers of invention, c^om- 
faination, diversification, and then think ' of all 
this faculty, in an immense number of minds, 
through many ages, and in every imaginable 
variety of situation, impelled to its utmost ex- 
ertion in the service of sm, as it would of course, 
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and was in fact Reflect how many ideas^ 
available to the purpose, would spring up 
casually, or be suggested by circumstances, or 
be attained by the earnest study of beii^ 
goaded in pursuit of change and novelty. TEt 
simple modes of iniquity were put under an 
active ministry of art, to combme, innoyate^ 
and augment. And consequently all conceiv- 
able, — hterally all conceivable forms of immo- 
rality were brought to imagination, most of them 
into experiment, and the greater number into 
prevailing practice, in those nations: insomuch 
that the sated monarch would have imposed 
nearly as difficult a task on ii^enuity in calling 
for the invention of a new vice, as of a new 
pleasure. They would perhaps have been 
identical demands when he was the person to 
be pleased. 

If such depravity did not, as viewed in itself 
and alone, appear equivalent to the gravest 
import of the terms, ^^the people are de« 
stroyed,'' the attendant misery instantly rushes 
on our sight to complete their verification^ 
There may not be wanting a clsiss of vain 
sneering mortals who receive no impression of 
any serious truth in the yna^^im that wicked na« 
tions must be miserable ones, and will say, ^^the 
state of the ancient heathens as referred to ia 
exemplification, is a matter of most trivial inter* 
est to us, just fit to give some shew and exag^ 
geration to a common-place. They might be 
wretched enough; and perhaps also the matter 
has been extravagantly magnified for the seri* 
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vice of a favorite theme, or to afford indulgence 
to rhetorical excess. At any rate, it is not 
now worth while to go so far back to trouble 
ourselves about it. The ancient heathens had 
their day and their destiny, and it is of very 
little importance to us what they were or suf- 
fered." — ^And whose compass of thought, wq 
would ask, is evinced, whose apprehension of 
the higher and permanent relations of things, 
whose aptitude to derivi5 admonition and wis- 
dom from the past, whose contemplation of 
the divine government as one system from the 
beginning to the end,-^— if nothing can power- 
fully strike the mind but a thing of the pre- 
sent moment? There were doubtless some 
reckless souls that could sport in great self- 
complacency in view of the ruins of Jerusa- 
lem, sometime after the Roman legions had left 
it and its myriads of dead inhabitants to silence, 
and would have made light of a reference to 
it as an example of the consequences of the 
wickedness of a people; but would not exactly 
these have been the most likely to provoke 
the next avenging visitation, and to perish in it? 
The ancient triflers with the wretchedness and 
destruction of thek* race, who thought it but 
an impertinent moralizing that attempted to 
recal such funereal spectacles for admonition, 
assuredly found themselves at last to be fools. 
And we are convicted of exceeding stupiditj, 
if the dreadful exhibition of tlie general mis- 
ery of a world is felt, (when to be looked back 
upon through some intervening ages,) too insig- 
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niiicant a thing to illustrate to us the very 
truth, to enforce on us the rery instruction, 
which it so prominently and peculiarly offers, — 
we might almost say fulminates, so glaring is 
the fact that a condition emphatically unhappy, 
manifested, in those nations of old, the natural 
tendency of ignorance of the most important 
truths. 

It is true that the mental darkness which ire 
are representing as ^o greatly the cause 6( 
their wickedness and unhappincss, had the 
effect, in a measure, of protecting them from 
some kinds of suffering. They had not illu- 
mination enough, to hare conscience enough, for 
inflicting the severest pains of remorse, and of 
^^the fearful looking U)r of fiery indignation^'^ 
But that they were >vretched was practically 
acknowledged in the very quality of what they 
ardently and universally sought as the highest 
felicities of existence. Those delights were 
violent and tumultuous, in all possible ways 
and degrees estranged from reflection, and ad- 
verse to it. The whole souls of great and 
small, in the most barbarous and in the more 
polished state, were passionately set upon rev- 
elry, upon expedients for inflaming the indul- 
gences of licentiousness to extravagance, mad- 
ness, and monstrous enormity; upon concourses 
of multitudes for pomps, celebrations, shews, 
games, combats; on the riots of exultation and 
revenge after victories. The ruder nations 
{ had, in their way, however pitiable in their 

attempts at magnificence, their grand festive^ 
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triumphal, and demomac confluxes and revel- 
lings. To these joys of tumult, the people of 
the savage and the more cultivated nations 
sacrificed every thing belonging to the peaceful 
economy of life, with a desperate frantic fury. 
And all this was the confession that there was 
little felicity in the heart or in the home. Nor 
could all this be itself happiness: even if the 
vain elation could be caliea so while it lasted, 
it was brief in each instance, and it subsided in 
an aggravated dreariness of the soul. 

The fact of their being unhappy had a still 
more gloomy attestation m the mutual enmity 
which seems to have been of the very essence 
of life, so vital a principle that it could not be 
spared an hour. No^ they could not live with- 
out this luxury drawn from the fountains of 
death! What is the most conspicuous material 
of ancient history, what is it that glares out the 
most hideously from that darkness and oblivion 
into which the old world has in so great a de- 
gree retired, but the incessant furies of misera- 
ble mortals against their fellow-mortals, ^hate- 
ful and hating one another?'' We cannot look 
that way but we see the whole field covered 
with i^mcters and sufferers, not seldom inter- 
changing those characters. If that field widens 
to our view, it is stiU, to the utmost line to which 
the shade clears away, a scene of cruelty, op* 
pression, and slavery; of the strong trainpling 
on the weak, and the weak often attempting to 
bite at the feet of the strongs of raocoroos 
animosities and murderous competitions of per- 
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sons raised above the mass of the communitj; 
of treacheries and massacres; and of war^ be- 
tween hordes, and cities, and nations, and em- 
pires, war nevcTj in spirit, intermitted, and sus- 
pended sometimes in act only to acquire 
renewed force for destruction, or to find ano- 
ther assemblage of hated creatures to cut is 

Eieces. Powerful as **tbe spirit of the first- 
orn Cain" has continued, down to our own 
aee, and in the most improved division of man- 
kind, there was nevertheless, in the ancient pa- 
gan race, (as there is in some portions of the 
modern,) a more complete uncontrolled actu- 
ation of the all-killing, all-devouring fury, a 
more absolute possession of Moloch. 

Now it is as misery that we are exhibiting 
all this depravity. To be thus was suffering. 
The corruption and the torment are insepara- 
ble in description, and they were so in reality. 
And both together were a natural result of 
being ignorant of God and all the most impor- 
tant truth. — A comprehensive estimate of the 
condition of those tribes, on a larger scale, 
would, we need liot observe, include some 
minor things of less gloomy character, but not 
availing to change the general aspect of the 
picture. How emphatically then, as of the Jew- 
ish tribes when they rejected the divine illumi- 
nations, and found the consequence, it may be 
pronounced of the heathen nations that sur- 
rounded them, "the people were destroyed for 
lack of knowledge*" 
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We might have been allowed to comprehend 
in the account of their miserable condition all 
the kinds of infelicity inseparable from their 
Ignorance. We should then have recounted 
auch topics as these: the unhappiness of being 
without an assurance of an all-comprehending 
and merciful Providence, and of vs^anting there* 
fore the best support in sorrow and calamity; 
the uncontrollable impatience, or the deep me- 
lancholy, with which the more thoughtful per- 
sons must have seen departing from life, with 
DO anticipation approaching to a defined hope 
of ever meeting them in a life elsewhere, the 
relatives or associates who were dear to them 
in exception to the prevailing selfishness and 
hostility; and the gloomy and perhaps some- 
times alarmed sentiment, with which they must 
have thought of their own continual approach 
toward death. But, as the sentence we adopt- 
ed, to introduce these observations, evidently 
implies the people's iniquity while pronouncing 
that they are destroyed, we have wished to give 
the prominence, in the representation, to the 
misery which ihey suffered by necessary result^ 
or rather in the very fact, of their being wick- 
ed, and wicked in natural consequences of being 
estranged from the knowledge of the true 
religion and the divinely authorized morality. 

We shall not, we trust, incur the imputation 
of such an absurdity as to imagine, that had 
that knowledge prevailed among them, to the 
extent of being present in all their minds, there 
could then have been scarcely any thing of this 
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wickedness and misery:, these erila have a 
deeper source than even ignorance. But it 
wotud be DO less an absurdity to deny, that 
something of the highest importance toward 
the desired practical end is accomphsbedr if it 
is meide sure that the dictates and impulses of 
a corrupt will shall be encouDtered, like Balaam 
bj the angel, bj a clear mamfestation of their 
bad and ruinous tendencTj by a convinced judgs- 
ment, a protesting conscience, and the aspect of 
the Almighty Judge,^ — instead of their being 
under the tolerance of a judgment not instruct- 
ed to condemn them, or, (as ignorance is sure 
to quicken into error,) perverted to reinfor^ 
them by its sanction. 

Having thus shewn, at greater length Ihaa 
was 6r8t intended, how the ancient state of 
mankind, both Jews and Gentiles, verified the 
expression of the Prophet, we shall glance rap- 
idly over the long subsequent periods; and come 
down to our own times. In doing so, however, 
we need not take further account of Jews or 
Heathens. Nor shall we do more than just 
name the Mahomedan imposture, though that 
is, perhaps, the most signal instance in the 
world and all time, of a malignant delusion 
maintained directly and immediately by ignor- 
ance, by a solemn determination and even a 
fanatic zeal not to receive one new idea. This 
execrable delusion is so strong and absolute in 
ignorance, is sq identihed with it, and so syste- 
roatically repels at all points the approach of 
knowlecure, that it is difficult to conceive a 
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mode of its extermination that shall not involve 
some fearful destruction, in the most literal 
sense, of the people. And such a catastrophe 
it is probable the great body of them, in this 
temper of mind prevailing among them at the 
hour, would choose to incur by preference, we 
do not say to a serious patient consideration of 
the true religion, but even to the admission 
among them of a system merely favoring knowl- 
edge in . general, an order of measures which 
should urge upon the adults, and peremptorily 
enforce for the children, a discipline of intellec- 
tual improvement. There would be little na- 
tional hesitation of choice, (at least in the cen- 
tral regions of the dominion of this hateful 
jimposture,) between the introduction of any 
general system of expedients for driving them 
from their stupefaction into something like 
thinking and learning, and a general plague, to 
rage as long as any remained for victims. 
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Aiiful Abominations directly flowing from the Ignor^ 

ance and Errors of Popery. 

But let us now look a moment at the intellec- 
tual state of the people denominated Christian, 
during the long course of ages preceding the 
Reformation. The acquisition made by earth 
from heaven, of ClH:istianity,might have seemed 
to bring with it an inevitable necessity of, an im* 
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mense difference speedily and for permanenoe 
taking place, in r^ard to the competence of 
men's knowledge to prevent their aestruction. 
It was as if, in the physical system, some one 
production, far more salutary to life than ^11 
the other things furnished from the elements, 
had been reserved by the Creator to spring up 
in a later age, after many generations of men 
had been languishing through life, and prema* 
tti rely dying, from the deficient virtue oi their 
sustenance and remedies, l^be image of the 
inestimable plant had beeq shewn to tne proph- 
ets in their visions, but the reality was now 
given; its fruit bad ^the seed in itself,'' and it 
was for all people to cultivate it. But, while 
by the greater part of mankind it was not ac- 
counted worth admission to a place on their 
blasted desolated soil, the manner in which its 
virtue was frustrated among those who pre- 
tended to regard it, as it was, the best girt of 
the divine beneficence, is recorded in eternal 
reproach of the christian nations. 

As the hostilitv of heathenism, in the direct 
endeavors to extirpate the christian religion, 
became evidently hopeless, in the realms within 
the Roman empire, there was a grand change 
of the policy of evil; and all manner of repro- 
bate things, heathenism itself among them,rush- 
ed as by general conspiracy, into treacherous 
conjunction with Christianity, retaining their 
own quality under the sanction of its name, and 
by a rapid process reducing it to surrender al- 
most every thing distinctive of it but that die- 
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honored name. There were indeed in exis- 
tence the sacred oracles, and these could not 
be essentially falsified. But there was no lack 
of expedients and pretexts for keeping them in 
a great measure secreted, and a kind of rever- 
ence might be pretended in doing so. In the 
progress of version from their original langua- 
ges, they could be stopped short m a language 
but little less unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people, in order that this **profane vulgar" 
mignt never hear the very words of God, but 
only such report as it should please certain men, 
at their discretion, to give of what he had said. 
But even though the people had understood 
the language, in the usage of social converse, 
there was a grand security against them in 
keeping them so destitute of the knowledge of 
letters that the Bible, if such a rare thing ever 
did happen to fall into any of their hands, would 
be no more to them than a scroll of hiero- 
glyphics. When to this was added, the great 
cost of a copy of so large a book before the in- 
vention of printing, it remained perhaps just 
worth while, (and it would be a matter of very 
little difficulty 'or darings) to make it, in the ma- 
tured state of the system, an offence, and a sac* 
rilegious invasion of sacerdotal privilege, to look 
into a Bible* If it might seem hard thus to 
constitute a new sin, in addition to the long list 
already denpunced by the divine law, amends 
were made by indulgently rescinding some ar- 
ticles in that list, and qualifying the rules of ob- 
ligation with respect to them HU 
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In this retirement and latency of the sacred 
authorities from all communicaticHi with men's 
minds, the christian world was left in posses- 
sion of merely the names of the solemn reali- 
ties of religion. These names, thus vacated, 
were available to all evil. They were as ufi» 
filled vessels of the sanctuary^ into which 
crafty and wicked men might clandestinely m* 
troduce the most malignant preparations. And 
such men did improve their opportunity to the 
utmost How prolific was the mvention of the 
falsehoods and absurdities of notion, and of the 
vanities and corruptions of practice, which it 
was managed to make these names designate 
and sanction; whife it was also managed, with 
DO less sedulity and success, that the inventors 
and propagators should be held in submissire 
reverence by the community, as the oracular 
depositaries of truth. That community had 
not knowledge enough of any other kind, to 
create a resisting and defensive power against 
this imposition in the concern oi religion. A 
sound exercise of reason on other subjects, a 
moderate decree of instruction in literature 
and science rightly so called, might have given 
some competence to question, to examine, to 
call for evidence, and to detect some of the 
fallacies imposed for christian faith. But the 
general mind was on all sides pressed and borne 
down to its fate. All reaction was subdued; 
and the people were reduced to exist in one 
huge, unintelligent, monotonous, substance, uni- 
ted by the interfusion of a vile superstition, 
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which just kept it enough mentally alive for 
all the uses of cheats and tyrants, — a proper 
subject for the dominion of ^^our Lord God the 
Pope," as he was sometimes denominated, and 
might be denominated with perfect impunity, 
a5>to any excitement of revolting or indigna- 
tion, in millions of beings, bearing the form of 
men, and the name of Christians. 

Such was, — ^it is easy to conceive what should 
have been, — ^the condition of existence of this 
vast mass, which was thus assimilated and re-^ 
duced into a material fit for all the bad usesy 
to which priestcraft could wish to put the souls 
and bodies of its slaves. The mighty aggre* 
gate of Christendom should have consisted of 
so many beings having each, in some degree^ 
the il^dependent beneficial use of his mind; all 
of them trained to the object of being made 
sensible of their responsibility to their Crea^ 
tor, for the exercise of their reason on the 
matters of belief and choice; all of them ca- 
pacitated for improvement by being furnished 
with the rudiments and instrumental means of 
knowledge; and all having within their easy 
reach, in their own language, the scriptures of 
divine truth. 

Can any doubt arise, whether there were*in 
the christian states resources competent, if so 
applied, to secure to all the people an elemen* 
tary Instruction, and the possession of the Bi«- 
bler Alas! all nations, sufficiently raised abov« 
perfect barbarism to exist as states, have in all 
ages consumed) in some way or other else than 

6 
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thej should, an infinitely greater amount of re-* 
sources than would hare sufficed^ after com- 
fortahle physical subsistence was provided for, 
to afford a moderate share of instruction to all 
the people. And in those popish ages, that 
expenditure alone which went to ecclesiastical 
use, would hare been far more than adequate 
to this beneficent purpose. Think of the bound- 
less cost for supporting the magnificence and 
satiating the rapacity of the hierarchy, from 
its triple^rowned head, down through all the 
orders, consecrated under that head to main- 
tain the delusion and share the spoil. Recol- 
lect the immense system of policy, for juris- 
diction and intrigue, every agent of which was 
a consumer. Recollect the pomps and pa«* 
geants, for which the general resources were 
to be taxed; while the general industry was 
injured by the interruption of useful employ- 
ment, and the diversion of the people to such 
dissipation as their condition qualified them to 
induce in. Think also of the incalculable cost 
of ecclesiastical structures, the temples of idol- 
atry, as in truth they may be adjudged to have 
been. One of the most striking situations for 
a religious and reflective protestant is, that of 
passing some solitary hour under the lofty 
vault, among the superb arches and columns, 
of any of the most splendid of these edifices 
remaining at this day in our own country. If 
he has sensibility and taste, the magnificence, 
the graceful union of so many diverse inven- 
tions of art, the whole mighty creation of ge-^ 
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nius that so many centuries since quitted the 
world without leaving even a name, will come 
with magical impression on his riiind, while it is 
contemplatively darkening into the awe of an-> 
tiquity. But he will be recalled, — the sculp- 
tures, the inscriptions, the sanctuaries enclosed 
olf for the special benefit, after death, of per- 
sons who had very different concerns during 
life from that of the care of their salvation, 
and various other insignia of the original char- 
acter of the place, will help to recal him,— 
to the though<t, that these proud piles were in 
fact raised to celebrate the conquest, and pro* 
long the dominion, of the Power of Darkness 
over the souls of the people. They were as 
triumphal arches, erected in memorial of the 
extermination of that truth which was given 
to be the life of men. 

As he looks round, and looks upward, on the 
prodigy of design, and skill, and perseverance, 
and tributary wealth, he may image to him- 
self the multitudes that, during successive 
ages, frequented this fane in the assured belief, 
that the idle ceremonies and impious supersti- 
tions, which they there performed or witness- 
ed, were a service acceptable to heaven, and 
to be repaid in blessings to the offerers. He 
may say to himself. Here, on this very floor, 
under that elevated and decorated vault, in a 
'^dim religious light" like this, but with the 
darkness of the shadow of death in their souls, 
they prostrated themselves to their saints, or 
their "queen of heaven;" nay, to painted ima- 
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ges and toys of wood or wax, to some ounce or 
two of bread and wine, to fragments of old 
bones, and mgs of clothing. Hither they 
came, when conscience, in looking either back 
or forward, dismayed them, to purchase remis- 
sion with money or atoning penances, or to ac- 
quire the privilege of sinning in a certain man- 
ner, or for a certain time, with impunity; and 
they went out at yonder door in the perfect 
confidence that the priest had secured, in the 
one case the suspension, in the other the satis- 
faction, of the divine law. HereHhey solemnly 
believed, as they were taught,, that, by dona- 
tives to the church, they delivered the souls of 
theiF departed sinful remtives from their state 
of punisament; and they went out at that door 
resolved to bequeath som^ portion of their 
possessions, to operate in the same manner 4pr 
themselves another day, in case of need. Here 
they were convened to listen in reverence to 
some representative emissary from the Man of 
Sin, with new dictates of blasphemy or iniquity 
to be promulgated in the name of the Almighty; 
or to witness the trickery of some detestable 
farce, devised to cheat or fright them out of 
whatever remainder the former impositions 
might have left to them of sense, conscience, 
or property. Here, in fine, there was never 
pi*e8ented to their understanding, from their 
childhood to their death, a comprehensive hon- 
est declaration of the laws oi diity, and the 
pure doctrines of salvation. To think! that 
they should have mistaken for the house of 
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God, and the very gate of heaven, a place 
where the Power of Darkness had so short a 
way to come from his appropriate dominions, 
and his agents and purchased slaves so short a 
way to go thither. If we could imagine a mo- 
mentary visit from Him who once entered a 
fabric of sacred denomination with a scourge, 
because it was made the resort of a common 
traflSc, with what aspect and voice, with what 
infliction but the "rebuke with flames of fire," 
would he have entered this mart of iniquity, 
assuming the name of his sanctuary, where the 
traffic was in delusions, crimes, and the souls of 
men? It was even as if, to use the prophet^s 
language, the very "stone cried out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber answered it,'' 
in denunciation; fo( a portion of the means of 
building, in the case of some of these edifices, 
was obtained as the price of dispensations and 
pardons. 

In such a hideous light would the earlier 
history of one of these mighty structures, pre- 
tendedly consecrated to Christianity, be pre* 
sented to the reflecting protestant; and then 
would recur the idea oi its cost, as relative to 
what that expenditure might really have done 
for Christianity and the people. It absorbed 
in the construction, sums sufficient to have sup- 
plied even manuscript bibles, costly as they 
were, to all the families of a province; and in 
the revenues appropriated to its ministration of 
superstition, enough to have provided men to 
teach all those families to read tl^ose bibles. 

*6 
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In all this, and in the whole coddtitutioti of 
the Grand Apostacj, inyolying innumerable 
forms of mischief and abomination to which 
cm* object does not require any allusion, how 
sad a spectacle is held forth of the people 
destroyed for lack of knowledge. If, as one of 
their plagues, an inferior one in itself, they were 
plundered, as we have seen, of their worldly 
goods, it was that the spoil might subserve to a 
still greater wrong. What was lost to the ac- 
commodation of tne body, was to be made to 
contribute to the depravation of the soul. It 
supplied means for multiplying the powers of 
the grand ecclesiastical machinery, and confirm- 
ing tne intellectual despotism of tne absolute au- 
thorities in religion. Those authorities enforced 
on the people, on pain of figal perdition, an ac- 
quiescence in principles and ordinances which, 
in effect, precluded their direct access to the 
Almighty, and the Savior of the world, inter- 
posing between them and the Divine Majesty a 
very extensive, complicated, and heathenish 
mediation, which in a great measure substituted 
itself for the real and exclusive mediation of 
Christ, obscured by its vast creation of inter- 
cepting vanities, the glory of the Eternal Being, 
and thus almost extinguished the true worship. 
But how calamitous was such a condition! — to 
be thus intercepted from direct intercourse with 
the Supreme Spirit, and to have the solemn and 
elevatii^ sentiment of devotion flung downward, 
Ml objects and phantoms which even the most 
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superstitious could not pay homage to, without 
some indistinct sense of degradation. 

It was, again, a disastrous thing to be undeir 
a directory of practical life framed for the con- 
venience of a corrupt system, a rule which en- 
joined many things wrong, allowed a dispensa- 
tion from every thiii^ that was right, and 
abrogated the essential principle and ground- 
work of true morality. Still again, it was an 
unhappy thing, that the consolations in sorrow 
and the view of death should either be too fee- 
ble to animate, or should animate only by de- 
luding. And it was the consummation of evil in 
the state of the people of those dark ages, it 
was, emphatically, to be "destroyed," that the 
grand doctrines of redemption should have been 
essentially vitiated or formally supplanted, so 
that multitudes of the people were betiayed to 
rest their final hopes on a ground unauthorized 
by the Judge of the world. In this most im- 
portant matter, the spiritual authorities were 
subjects themselves of the fatal delusion in 
which they held the community; and well they 
deserved to be so, in judicial retribution of their 
wickedness in imposing on the people, deliber** 
ately and on system, innumerable things which 
they knew to be false. 

We have often mused, and felt a gloom and 
dreariness spreading over the mind while we 
have mused, on descriptions of the aspect of a 
country after a pestilence has left it in desola^ 
tion, or of a region where the people are perish* 
ing by famine. It has seemed a mournful things 
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to behold, In conteoiplation, the multitude of 
lifeless forms, occupying in silence the same 
abodes in which they had lived, or scattered 
upon the gardens, fields, and roads; and then 
to see the countenances of the bein^ yet lan- 
guishing in life, looking despair, and impressed 
with the signs of approaching death. We have 
even sometimes had the vivid and horrid pic- 
ture-offered to our imagination, of a number of 
human creatures shut up by their fellow-mortals 
in some strong hold, under an entire privation 
of sustenance; and presenting each aay their 
imploring, or infuriated, or grimly sullen, or 
more calmly* woeful countenances, at the iron 
and impregnable grates; each succeeding day 
more haggard, more perfect in the image of 
despain and after a while appearing each day- 
one fewer, till at last all are gone. Now shall 
we feel it as a rditf to turn in thought from 
the inhabitants of a country, or from those of 
such an accursed prison-house, thus pining 
away, to behold the different spectacle of nu- 
merous national tribes, or any small selection of 
persons, on whose minds are displayed the full 
effects of knowledge denied; who are under the 
process of whatever destruction it is, that spir- 
its can suffer from the want of the vital aliment 
to the intelligent nature, especially from a^^fam- 
ine of the words of the Lord." 

To bring the two to a close comparison, sup- 

Sose the case, that some of the persons thus 
oomed to perish in the tower were in posses* 
sion of the genuine light and consolations of 
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chri&tianitj, perhaps even had actually been ad- 
judged to this fate, (no extravagant supposition,) 
for zealously and persistinglj endeavoring the 
restoration of the purity of that religion to the 
deluded community. Let it be supposed that 
numbers of that community, having conspired to 
obtain this adjudgment,frequented the precincts 
of the fortress to see their victims gradually per- 
ishing. It would be perfectly in the spirit of 
th^ popish superstition, that they should believe 
themselves to have done God service, and be 
accordingly pleased at the sight of the more 
and more deathlike aspect of the emaciated 
countenances. The while, they might be in the 
enjoyment of '^fulness of bread." We can imag- 
ine them making convivial appointments within 
sight of the prison grates, and going from the 
spectacle to meet at the banquet. Or they 
might delay the festivity, in order to have tha 
additional luxury of knowing that the tragedy 
was consummated; as. Bishop Gardiner would 
not dine till the martyrs were burnt. — Look at 
these two contemporary situations, that of the 
persons with truth and immortal hope in their 
minds, enduring this slow and painful reduction 
of their bodies to dissolution, and that of those 
who, while their bodies fared sumptuously, were 
thus miserably perishing in soul, through igno- 
rance wrought into error and intense depravity: 
and say which was the more calamitous pre- 
dicament. 

If we have no hesitation in pronouncing, let 
us consider whether we have ever been grateful 
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enough to God for the dashing in pieces so long 
since, in this land^ of a system which maintains, 
to this hour, much of its stability over the 
greater part of Christendom. If we regret that 
certain fragments of it are still held in venera- 
tion h^re, and that so tedious a length of ages 
should be required, to work out a complete 
mental rescue from what usurped the faculties 
of our ancestors, let us at the same time look at 
the various states of Europe, small and great, 
where this superstition continues to hold the 
minds of the people in its odious grasp, and 
verify to ourselves what we have to be thankful 
for, by thinking how our minds could subsist on 
their mummeries, masses, absolutions, legends, 
relics, mediation of saints, and corruptions, even 
to complete reversal, of the evangelic doctrines. 
It was, however, but very slowly that the 
ople of our land realized the benefits of the 
eformation, glorious as that event was, re-* 
garded as to its progressive and its ultimate 
consequences. Indeed, the thickness of the 
precjBding darkness was strikingly manifested 
by the deep shade which still continued stretch- 
ed over the nation, in spite of the newly risers 
luminary, the beams of which lost much of 
their fire in pervading it to reach the popular 
mind, and came with the faintness of an obscur- 
ed and tedious dawn. 

Long there lingered enough of night for the 
evil spirit of popery to walk abroad in great 
power. How deplorably deficient and partial 
must have been the utmost effect to be obtained 
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by a change of formularies and of a portion of 
the hierarchy, with some curtailment of the 
ceremonial, when that effect was to be wrought 
upon profound ignorance fortified by being in 
the form of an inveterate superstition! and when 
the innovation in doctrine had no accompanying 
prodigies to strike the senses, in default of find- 
ing a qualified recipient in the reason, of beings 
wno had never been trained to deal intellectu- 
ally with any thing in all existence, nor could be 
ever the wiser for the volume of inspiration it- 
self, had it been, in their native language, in 
every house, instead of being hardly in one 
house in five hundred. 

It was doubtless a good thing at any rate, 
and a most important alteration, that a man 
should cease ana refuse to worship relics and 
Wafers, to rest his confidence on penance and 
priestly absolution, and to regard tne Virgin and 
saints as in effect the supreme regency of hea- 
ven; a very good thir^ even though he could 
not read, nor apprehend the precise meaning 
and force of terms in the very argument on the 
strength of which he made bis transition. Yes, 
this was a valuable thing gained; but not even 
thus much was gained, but in an exceedingly 
limited measure, during a long period of time. 
The superstition, long after being supplanted, 
as a national institution, by the reformed order 
of thirds, maintained a dominion but little di- 
minished over a large proportion of the peo- 
ple, though reduced to consult, in its formal 
observances, the policy of saving appearances^ 
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As far as to this policy, it was an excellent and 
persuasive argument that the State had de-^ 
creed, and would resolutely enforce, a change 
in religion, that is to say till it should be the 
sovereign pleasure of a succeeding monarch, 
readily seconded by a majority of the ecclesias-^ 
tical authorities, just to turn the whole matter 
round from north to south. But the argument 
would find its main strength expended upon 
this policy; its efficacy of persuasion would go 
no further; for what force could it carry inward 
to act upon the fixed tenets of the mind, to 
destroy there the effect of the earliest and ten 
thousand subsequent impressions, of inveterate 
nabit, and of ancient authority? Was it to en- 
force itself in the form of saying, that the gov* 
ernment, in church and state, was wiser than 
the people, and therefore the best judge in 
every matter? This, as a general proposition^ 
was what the people most firmly believed; it 
has always been their prevailing faith. But 
then, was t|ie benefit of that conviction to go 
exclusively*lo the government of just that pai> 
ticular time, — a government which, by its inno- 
vations and demolitions, was exhibiting a crni- 
temptuous dissent from all past government 
remembered in the land? Were the people 
not to hesitate a moment to take this innovat- 
ing government's word for it that all their 
forefathers, up through an unknown length of 
ages, had been fools and dupes in reverencing^ 
in their time, the wisdom and authority of their 
governors? The most unthinking and submia* 
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sive would feel that this was too much; especi- 
ally after they had seen proof that the govern- 
ment so demanding, might, on the substitution 
of just one individual for another at its head, 
revoke its own last year's decrees and ordinan- 
ces, and punish those who should contuma- 
ciously continue to be ruled by them. You sum- 
mon us, they might have said to their gover- 
nors, at your arbitrary dictate to renounce, as 
what you are pleased to call idolatries and 
abominations, the faith and rites held sacred by 
twenty generations of our ancestors and yours. 
We are to do this on peril of your highest dis- 
pleasure, and that of God, whom you so easily 
assume as your authority or ally; now who will 
insure us that, within a few months, there may 
not be a vindictive inquisition made who among 
us has been the most obsequiously prompt to 
oflFer wicked insult to the Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church? 

Thus baffled must the force of the state au- 
thority have been on the minds of the multi- 
tude. Nor would this deficiency of influence 
be supplied by the authority of the class held 
next to the government in the right to claim 
deference, since the people well knew, in their 
respective neighborhoods, that many of the 
persons of consequence throughout the €<»untry 
had never in reality renounced the ancient re- 
ligion. And while deficient in these means of 
enforcement, the reformed rel^ion was natur- 
ally so much the less attractive, to vast num- 
bers, for appearing shorn, in a material degree^ 
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of the pomp which is always the deh'ght of 
the ignorant, and for having no privileges to 
offer in the way of commutation and indulgence 
in matters of conscience. When such were 
the recommendations which it had not^ and 
when that which it had^ was, that it appealed 
to the understanding that it was true, no wonder 
the unintelligent multitude were very slow to 
yield their assent and submission. Great num- 
bers of them were faithful to the infatuation 
in which they had been brought up, and did not 
become proselytes. But even as to those who 
did, while it was a happy deliverance, as we 
have said, to escape on almost any terms from 
the utter grossness of popery, still they would 
carry into their better faith, (it is of the uned- 
ucated people that we speak,) much of the uq- 
bappy effect of that previous debasement of 
their mental existence. A man cannot be com- 
pletely ignorant and stupified as to truth in 
general, and have a luminous apprehension of 
one of its particulars. There would not be in 
men's minos a similitude to what we image tp 
ourselves of Goshen in the preternatural night 
of Egypt, a space defined out in full brightness 
with a precise limit amidst the general thick 
darkness. The rejection and substitution qf 
religipus ideas, in the perfectly illiterate converts 
from popery, would pot appear v^ith a magni- 
tude of change and contrast proportioned to 
the difference between a compost of lying van- 
ities and vile practical principles, and a religion 
which had originally come on earth in the 
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light and sanctity of the third heaven. There 
had been inflicted for life, and to be prolonged 
for generations downward, among the common 
people, the doom of entertaining genuine Chris- 
tianity itself, restored by the Reformation, with 
an excessively inadequate apprehension of its 
attributes, — ^as in the primitive ages a good man 
might have entertained a heaven-commissioned 
visitant as a respectable human sojourner, una- 
ware that it was an angel. Happy for both 
the worthy ancient, and the honest though 
rude and ignorant adopter of the reformed re- 
ligion, when that which they entertained re- 
paid them according to its own quality of an 
angel, and not in proportion to their inadequate 
reception. This consideration of how much 
good was, we may believe, conferred by the 
restored true religion on many honest disciples, 
(notwithstanding that, from the profound ig- 
norance in which barbarism and superstition 
had sunk and kept them, they were utterly 
incapable of formmg more than a meagre and 
degraded conception of it,) affords more of a 
relief than any other thing presented in the 
dreary spectacle of the period in which popery 
was slowly retiring, wiin a protracted effort to 
maintain its dominion at every step of its re- 
treat. 
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SECTIOir V. 

Intelkdval Canditiaii of the Mass of Population in 
England since the reign of Elixabeth. 

Of a very different kind, however, are the cir- 
cumstances most readily exhibiting themselves 
to view in alleviation oi the gloom with which 
we might contemplate that period of our his-, 
tory; or rather they would beguile us out of 
the perception of its being a gloomy scene at 
all. For we all look back with pleasure to 
that age of our nation when Elizabeth reigned. 
How can we refuse to indulge a delightful sym- 
pathy with the energy of those times, and an 
elation at beholding the splendid unparalleled 
allotment to her reign and service, of states- 
men, heroes, and literary geniuses, but for 
whom "that bright occidental star" would have 
left no such brilliant track of fame behind her? 
But, all this while, what was the intellectual 
state of the people, properly so denominated, 
and what should we deem it ought to have 
been in order to be in due proportion to the 
magnificence of these their representive chiefs? 
There is evidence that it was, what the infer* 
nal bKght and blast of popery might be ex- 
pected to have left it, generally and most 
wretchedly degraded. What it was, is shewn 
by the facts, that it was found impossible, even 
under the inspiring auspices of the literate 
Elizabeth, with her constellation of geniuses, 
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orators, scholars, to supply the churches gen- 
erally with officiating persons capable of going 
ifrith decency through the task of the public 
service, made ready, as every part of it was, 
to their hands; and that to oe able to read, 
was the very marked distinction of here and 
there an individual. It requires little effort 
but that of goin^ low enough, to complete the 
general account m conformity to such facts. 

And here we cannot help remarking what a 
deception we suffer to pass .on us from history. 
It celebrates some period in a nation's career 
as pre-eminently illustrious, for magnanimity, 
lofty enterprise, literature, and original genius. 
There was perhaps a learned and vigorous 
monarch, and there were Cdcils and Waking- 
hams, and Shakespears and Spensers, and Sid- 
neys and Raleighs, Avith many other powerful 
thinkers and actors, to render' it the proudest 
age of our national glory. And we thought- 
lessly admit on our imagination this splendid 
exhibition, as representing, in some indistinct 
manner, the collective state of the people in 
that age! The ethereal summils^of a tract of 
the moral world are conspicuous arid fair in the 
lustre of heaven, and we take no thougfit of 
the immensely greater proportion of it which 
is sunk in gloom and covered with fogs. The 
general mass of the population, whose phys- 
ical vigor, indeed, and courage, and fidelity to 
the interests of the country, were of such ad- 
mirable avail to the purposes, and under the 

direction, of the mighty spirits that wielded 
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their'rough agency, — this great mass was stink 
in such mental barbarism, as to be placed at 
about the same distance from their illustrious, 
intellectual chiefs, as the hordes of Scytbia 
from the most elevated minds of Athens. It 
was nothing to this great debased multitude 
spread over the country, existing in the coars- 
est habits, destitute, in the proportion of ten 
thousand to one, of cultivation, and still to a 
considerable extent enslaved by the popish su- 
perstition,— it was notliir^, directly, to themy 
as to drawing forth their minds into free exer- 
cise and acquirement, that there were, within 
the circuit of the island, a profound scholar- 
ship, a most disciplined and vigorous reason, a 
masculine eloquence, and genius breathing en-^ 
ehantment. Both the actual possessors of 
these noble things, and the portion of society 
forming, around them, the sphere immediately 
perva<led by the delight and instruction im- 
parted by them, might as well, for any thing 
thdy diffused of this luxury and benefit among 
the general multitude, have been a Brahmin-* 
ical cast, dissociated by an imagined essential 
distinction of nature. This prostrate multitude 
grovelled through life as through d^rk subter* 
raneous passages, to their graves. Yet they 
were the nation; they formed the great aggre- 
gate which, under that name and image of con- 
sociation, has been historically mocked with an 
implied community in the application of the 
superb epithets, which a small proportion of 
the men of that age claimed by a striking $»* 
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CBption to the condition of the mass. History 
too much consults our love of effect and pomp, 
to let us see in a close and distinct manner any 
thing 

*'0n the low Icrel of th* ioglorlous throng;'* 

and our attention is borne away to the intel- 
lectual splendor exhibited among the most fa- 
vored aspirants of the seats of learning, or in 
councils, ID courts, camps, and heroic and ro- 
mantic enterprises, and in some immortal workd 
of genius. And thus we are as if gazing with 
delight at a prodigious public bonfire, while, in 
all the cottages round, the people are shiver- 
ing for want of fuel. 

Our history becomes very bright again with 
the intellectual and literary riches of a much 
later period, often denominated a golden age, — 
that which was illustrated by the talents of 
Addison, Pope, Swift, and their numerous se- 
condaries in fame, and which was limply fur- 
nished, too, with its philosophers, statesmen, 
and heroes. And what had been effected by 
the lapse of four or five ages, according to the 
average term of human life, since the earlier 
grand display of mind, to advance the meptal 
condition of the general population toward a 
point, at which it would be prepared for ready 
and intelligent communication with this next 
tribe of highly endowed spirits? By this time, 
the class oi persons who sought knowledge on 
a "wider scale than what sufficed for the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, who took an interest in liter- 
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ature, and constituted the Authors* Public^ 
extended somewhat beyond the people of con- 
dition, the persons formally receiving a high 
education, and those whose professions involved^ 
some necessity, and might create some taste, 
for reading. But still they were a class^ and 
that with a limitation marked and palpable, to a 
degree very difficult for us now to conceive. 
They were in contact, indeed, on the one side, 

, with the great thinkers, moralists, poets, an^ 
wits, but oot with the great mass of the people 
on the other. They received the emanations 
of the powerful assemblage of talent and 
knowledge, but did not serve as conductors to 

. convey them down indefinitely into the commu- 
nity. While these distinguished minds, and this 
class instructed and animated by them, formed 
the superior part of the great national body, 
that body, the collective national being, was in- 
tellectually in a condition too much resembling 
what we have sometimes heard of a human 
frame in which, (through an injury in the spi- 
nal marrow,) some of the most important func- 
tions of vitality have terminated at some precise 
limit downward, and the inferior extremities 
have been devoid of sensation and the power 
of action. 

It is on record, that works admirably adapt- 
ed to find i*eaders,and to make them, had but an 
extremely confined and slowly widening circu- 
lation, according to our standard of the popular 
success of the productions of distinguished ge- 

. nius. ft is even apparent in allusions to the 
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people in these works themselves, that "the 
lower sort," "the vulgar herd," "the canaille," 
"the mob," "the many-headed beast," "the 
million," (and even these designations often 
meant something short of the lowest class of 
al!,) were no more thought of in any relation to 
a state of cultivated intelligence than Turks or 
Tartars. The writers are habitually seen, in 
the veiy mode of addressing their readers, re- 
cognizing them as a kind of select community; 
and any references to the main bulk of society 
are unaffectedly in a manner implying, that 
it is just merely recollected as a herd of beings 
existing on quite other terms, and for other 
purposes, than we, fine writers, and you, our 
admiring readers. Indeed it is apparent in our 
literature of that age, (a feature still more 
prominent in that of France, at that and down 
to a much later period,) that the main national 
population were held by the mental lords in the 
most genuine sovereign contempt, as creatures 
to which souls were given just to render their 
bodies mechanically serviceable. 

Wrong as such a feeling was, there is no 
doubt that the actual state of the people was 
perfectly adapted to excite it, in men whose 
large and richly cultivated minds did not con- 
tain philanthropy or christian charity enough 
to regret the popular debasement as a calamity. 
For while they were indulging their pride m 
the elevation, and their taste in all the luxuries 
and varieties, within the range of that ampler 
higher existence enjoyed by such men, and 
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could even infuse a refinement an^J a grace into 
the very turpitude of the elegant part of so- 
ciety, the great living crowd of the nation 
would appear to them as — a good stout race 
of animals, indeed, and well fitted for their ap- 
pointed use, supposing it an use which left mind 
out of the account, but — as a contemptible 
and offensive mass of barbarism, if to be view- 
ed in any reference to what man is in his higher 
. style. While they of this higher style 'were 
revelling in an unlimited opulence of ideas, the 
majority of the inhabitants of the island were 
reduced to subsist on the most beggarly pit- 
tance on which mind could be barely kept 
alive. Probably they had still fewer ideas 
than the people of the former age which we 
have been describing. For many of those 
with which popery had occupied the faith and 
fancy of those earlier people, had now vanish- 
ed from the popular mind, without being re- 
placed in equal number by better ideas, or by 
ideas of any kind. And then their vices had 
the whole grossness of vice, and their favorite/ 
amusements were at best rude and boisterous, 
and a large proportion of them detestably sav- 
age and cruel. So that when we look at the 
shining wits, poets, and philosophers, of that 
age, they appear like gaudy flowers growing 
in a putrid marsh. 

And to a much later period the same dread- 
ful ignorance, with all its appropriate conse- 
auences, formed the intellectual and moral con- 
ition of the inhabitants of £ngiand. Of Eng- 
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land! which had through many centuries made 
so great a figure in Christendom; which has 
been so splendid in arms, liberty, legislation, 
science, and all manner of literature; which 
has boasted its universities of early establish-* 
ment and proudest fame, of munificently en- 
dowed, and possessed of stupendous accumula- 
tions of literary treasure; and which has had, 
through the charity of individuals, such a mul- 
titude of minor institutions for education, that 
it was thought it could be afforded to let many 
of them fall into desuetude, as to that purpose. 
Of England! so long after the Reformation, 
and all the while under the superintendence 
and tuition of an ecclesiastical establishment 
extending both its instruction and jurisdiction 
over every part of the realm, conjunct and 
armed with the power of the state, supported 
by an immense revenue, and furnished with 
mental qualifications from the most venerable 
institutions for instruction perhaps in the world. 
Thus favored had England been, thus was she 
faypred at the period under our review, (the 
former part of the last century,) with the 
facilities, the provisions, the great intellectual 
apparatus, to be wielded in whatsoever modes 
she might devise, and with whatever strength 
of hand she chose to apply, for promoting her 
several millions of rational, accountable, im- 
mortal beings, somewhat beyond a state of 
mere physical existence. When therefore, 
notwithstanding all this, an awful proportion of 
them lyere unaer the continual process of de4 
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struction for want of knowledge, what a tre- 
mendous responsibility was insensibly borne by 
whatever portion of the community it was that 
stood, either by formal vocation, or by the gen- 
eral obligation inseparable from abihty, in the 
relation of guardianship to the rest. 

But here some voice of patriotic scepticism 
may be heard to say, Surely this is a wanton- 
ness of reproach. Is it possible that that could 
be so flagrant and mighty an evil, which the 
combined power, wealth, mtelligence, and relig- 
ion of England so long tranquilly suiSered to be 
Prevalent in the state of the people? England 
as been a nation breathing another spirit than 
to tolerate long any gross moral deformity, 
which her utmost energy could remove or 
modify. 

Alas! this would be a thoughtless and rash 
encomium. There is no spying what a civilized 
and christian nation; (so called,) may not toler- 
ate. Recollect the Blave Trade, which, with 
the magnitude of a national concern, continued 
its infernal course of abominations while one 
generation after another of Englishmen passed 
away; and the united illumination, conscience, 
and power, of the country, maintained as faith- 
ful a peace with it, as if the Divine anger had 
been apprehended against whatever should 
attempt its molestation. The being sensible of 
the true characters of good and evil in the 
world around us, is a thing strangely subject to 
the effect of habit, not only in the uncultivated 
bulk of the community, tmt also in the more 
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select and responsible persons. The highly in- 
structed and intelligent men, through a series 
of generations, shall nave directly within their 
view an enormpus nuisance and iniquity, and 
yet shall very rarely think of it, and never be 
made restless by its annoyance; and so its odi^ 
ousness shall never be decidedly apprehended 
till some individual or two, as by the acquisition 
of a new moral sense, receive a sudden mtuition 
of its nature, a disclosure of its most interior 
essence and malignity, — the essence and malig- 
nity of that very thing which has been offerr 
ing its quality to view, without the least re- 
serve, and in the most flagrant signs, to millions 
of observers. 

Thus it has been with respect to the bai*bai:- 
ous ignorance under which nine tenths, at the 
least, of the population of our country, have 
been, during a number of ages subsequent to 
•the Reformation, surrendered to every thing 
low, vicious, and wretched. This state of things 
was manifest in its whole breadth of debase^ 
ment and national dishonor, to statesmen, to dig- 
nified and subordinate ecclesiastics, to magis- 
trates, to the philosophic contemplators of ac- 
tual human nature, and to all those whose rank 
and opulence brought them hourly proofs what 
influence they could exert on the people below 
.them. And still it appeared all very right, at 
least substantially so, that the multitudes, con- 
stituting the grand living agency through the 
realm, should remain in such a condition that, 
when they died, ^he country should lose no 
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thing but so much living body, and the quatii^ 
turn of vice which had probably helped to keep 
it in action. It is a most ungracious thing that 
we should have to add, that a large proportion . 
of these classes not only were slow to admit 
the reformed doctrine which began at length to 
pronounce all this to be wrong, but systemati- 
cally decried the speculations, and plans, which 
philanthropy was growing earnest to bring to 
some practical bearing on the object of givir^ 
the people, at last, the use and value of their 
souls as well as their hands. The philanthro- 

Rists wondered, perhaps, rather inconsiderate- 
r, at this phenomenon; and it gave them, as by 
^rce, more insight into human nature. This 
unwelcome manner of having the insight sharp- 
ened does not tend to make its subsequent ex- 
ercise very indulgent. But nevertheless, they 
are willing to forego any shrewd investigation 
into the causes of the later silence or acquies^ 
cence of some of these opposers, ?Cnd of the 
motives instigating others of them to the adop- 
tion, though in a frowning and repellent mood, 
of measures tending in their general effect to 
the same end* Were they even compelled to 
entertain an unfavorable judgment or suspicion 
of those motives, they would recollect an ex- 
ample, not altogether foreign to the nature of 
their business, and quite in pdint to their duty, 
that of the great Apostle's magnanimous con- 
ception of the right policy and calculation for 
the zealous promoter of a good cause. He , 
exulted to seize, and bring into his capacioiM 
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reckoning, the Tery proceedings promoted by a 
rival or hostile dispositioi\,towara himself, when 
they were such that they must, however intend- 
ed, conduce to his great object. Some preached 
Christ of envy, and strife, and contention, sup- 

Eosing to add afflictions to his bonds; but, says 
e. What then? notwithstanding every way, 
whether in pretence or truth, Christ is preacn- 
ed — the thing itself is done, — and I therein 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. This is the high 
style and the great scale of ambition and poli- 
cy, which will not let a good cause lose the ad- 
vantage of any thing that may have unwittingly 
pronounced ^ts t^ame, though without the gen- 
uine spirit to serve it; and which assumes as 
sometning gained for it, all things that in their 
leading effect advance it, notwithstanding any 
offensive subordinate aim of their actioti. He 
who is to this degree devoted to thecause,may 
triumphantly say to those who are doing what 
necessarily advances it, but on a principle un- 
amicable to him, — I am far more pleased by 
what you are in point of fact contributing,what- 
ever be the temper, to the great object which 
I am intent upon, than it is possible for you to 
aggrieve me by letting me perceive that yotr 
would not be sorry for the frustration of my 
schemes and exertions for its service. 

We revert but for one moment to the review 
of past times. — We said that long' after the 
brilliarit shew of talent, and the creation of lit- 
erary supplies for the national use, in the early 
part of the Ikst century, the deplorable mental 
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oondition of the people remained in no very 
great degree altered. To look on that bright 
and sumptuous display, regarded as in connej^ion 
with the subsequent state of the popular cuiti* 
vation, is like going out from some magnificent 
apartment, with ite lustres, music, refections, 
and assemblage of elegant personages, into the 
gloom and fog and cold of a winter night, be- 
set too by shivering beggars. 

Take a few hours' indulgence in the literary 
luxuries of Addison and Pope, and then turn to 
some authentic plain representation of the at- 
tainments and habits of the mass of the people, 
at the time when Whitefield and Wesley conn 
menced their invasion of the barbarous commu- 
xniy. But the benevolent reader, (or let him 
be a patriotically proud one,) is quite reluctant 
to reco^ize his country, his celebrated chris-^ 
tian nation, the most enlightened in the world, 
in a populace for the far greater part as per- 
fectly estranged from the page oi knowledge 
as if printing, or even letters, had never been 
invented; the younger part finding their su- 
preme delight in rough frolic and savage sports, 
the old sinking down into impenetrable stupe- 
faction with the decline of the vital principle. 

If he would please himself with the cour- 
age, and a certain natural rudimental good 
sense, which are acknowledged to have char- 
acterized the people, he has to observe these 
beset and befooled by a multitude of the most 
contemptible superstitions,-v-contemptible not 
only for their stupid absurdity, but also as hay« 
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ing in general nothing of that pensive, lofty, 
and poetical character, which superstition itself 
is capable of assuming, and did assume in the 
northernmost part of the island. 

As to religion, there is no hazard in saying, 
that several millions of them had no further 
notion of it than that it was an occasional, or 
in the opinion of perhaps one in twenty, a reg- 
ular attendance at church, hardly taking into 
the account that they were to be taught any 
thing there. And what were they taught? The 
state of their notions would be, so to speak, 
brought out, it would be made apparent what 
they were taught or not taught, when so strong 
and general a sensation was produced by the 
irruption among them of the two reformers 
just named, proclaiming, as they both did, not- 
withstanding their considerable difference, the 
grand principles which the venerable Reform- 
ers, so called by eminence, had made the very 
essence of the national creed. And, bearing 
with them this quaHty of a test, which would 
prove, by the manner of their reception, the 
nature oi the popular Christianity, how were 
these men received? Why, on account of their 
doctrine, fully as much as of the zeal with 
which they promulgated it, they were gener- 
ally received with as complete an impression 
of novelty and outlandishness, as any of our 
voyagers and travellers of discovery have been 
by the barbarous tribes who had never before 
seen civilized man; or as the Spaniards on their 
arrival in Mexico or Peru. They might, as the 
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voyagers have done, experience every local 
difference of moral temperament, from that 
nvhich hailed them with- acclamations, to that 
which went off in a volley of mud and brick- 
bats; but through all these varieties of greet- 
ings, there was a strong sense of something 
novel and passing strange in what they pro- 
claimed as religion. ^^Thou bringest certain 
strange things to our ears,'' was an expression 
not uttered more fully in the meaning of the 
words by any hearer of an apostle, preaching 
in a heathen city. And to many of the au- 
ditors, it was a matter of nearly as much diffi- 
culty as it would to an inquisitive heathen, and 
required as new a posture of the mind, to obtain 
a clear view of the evangelical doctrines, 
though they were the very same which had 
been held forth by the fathers and martyrs of 
the English Church. 

We have alluded to the violence, which 
sometimes encountered the endeavpr to restore 
these doctrines to the knowledge and faith of 
the people. And if any one should have 
thought that, in the descriptions we have been 
giving, too frequent and willing use has been 
made of the epithet ^^barbarous,'^ and similar 
words, as if we could have a perverse pleasure 
in degrading our nation, we would request him 
to select for himself the appropriate terms for 
estimating that state of the people, in point of 
sense and decency, to say nothing of religion, 
which could admit of such a thing as the fol- 
lowing becoming a fact in their historyf name- 
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}y^ that, in a vast number of Instances and pla- 
ces, where some person, unexceptionable in 
character as far as Known, and sometimes well 
known to be of undeniable worth, has attempt- 
ed to address a number of the inhabitants, un- 
der a roof or under the sky, on what it import- 
ed them beyond all things in the world to 
know and consider, a multitude has rushed to* 
gether shouting and howling,raving and cursing, 
and accompanying, in many of the instances, 
their ferocious cries and yells with loathsome 
or^aiigerous missiles; dragging or driving the j 
preachei: from his humble stand, forcing him^^ 
and the t^w that wished to encourage and hear 
hiiR^-te-^ee for their lives, sometimes not with* 
out serious injury before they could escape. 
And these savage tumults have, in many cases, 
been well understood to be instigated or abet- 
ted by persons, whose advantage of superior 
condition in life, or even express vocation to 
instruct the people better, has been infamously 
lent in defence of the perpetrators against 
shame, or remorse, or legal punishment, for the 
outrage. 

There would be no hazard, we believe, in 
affirming, that since Wesley and Whitefield 
began the conflict with the neathenism of the 
country, there have been in it hundreds of oc- 
currences answering in substance to this de- 
scription. From any one, therefore, who 
should be inclined to accuse us of harsh lan- 
guage, we may well repeat the demand in what 
terms he would think ae gave the true charac- 
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ter of a mental and moral condition, manifest- 
ed in such explosions of obstreperous savage 
violence as the christian missionaries among 
eastern idolaters never have the slightest cause 
to apprehend. These occurrences were so far 
from uncommon half a century back, that they 
might fairly be taken as symptoms of a habitu- 
al state. Yet the good and zealous men whose 
lot it was to be, in various places, thus set upon 
by a furious rabble of many hundreds, the 
foremost of them active in direct violence, and 
the rest venting their ferocious delight in a 
hideous blending of ribaldry and execration, of 
joking and cursing, were taxed with a canting 
hypocrisy, or a fanatical madness, for speaking 
oi the prevailing ignorance and barbarism in 
terms equivalent to our sentence from the 
Prophet, "The people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge,'^ and deploring that the existing 
institutions were utterly inefficient for any rev- 
olution in this empire of darkness. But those, 
whom direct danger could not deter from re- 
newing and indefinitely repeating such attempts 
at all hazards, were little likely to be appalled 
by these contumelies of speech. They might 
have laughed at the persons so abusing them, 
and said, "Now really you are inconsiderately 
wasting your labor. Don't you know, that on 
the score of this same business we have sus- 
tained the battery of stones, bricks, and Jthe 
contents of the ditch? And is it possible you 
should think, that we can much care for the 
force of mere words, gibes, and sneers, after 
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that? Albeit the opprobrious phrases have all 
the coarse violence of a proud rich proprietor, 
or the more highly inspirited tone of invective 
learnt in a college, they are quite another kind 
of thing to be the mark for, than such assail- 
ments as have come from the brawny arms of 
some of your peasants." — It is gratifying to see 
thus exemplified, in the endurance of evil for 
a good cause, the effect of that provision in 
our nature for economizing the expense of feel- 
ing, through which the encountering of ,the 
greater reduces the less to insignificance. 

That our descriptive observations do not ex- 
aggerate the popular ignorance, with its natural 
concomitants, as prevailii^ at the middle, and 
down far beyond the middle, of the last ceo* 
tury, many of the elderly and middle-aged per- 
sons among us can readily confirm, from what 
they remember of the testimony of their imme- 
diate ancestors, some of them perhaps not very 
long removed from the world. It will easily be 
recollected what pictures they gave, of the 
moral scene spread over the country when they 
were young. They could convey lively images 
of the situations in which the vulgar notions and 
manners had their free display, by representing 
the assemblages, and the cast of communication, 
at fairs, revels, and other rendezvous of amuse- 
ment, or in the field of rural employment, or on 
the village green, or in front of the mechanic's 
(shop. They could recount various anecdotes 
characteristic .of the times; and repeat short 
dialogues, or single sayings, which expressed 
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the very essence of what was to the population 
of the township or province, instead of law and 
prophets, or sages or apostles. They could 
describe how free from all sense of shame whole 
families would seem to be, from grandsires 
down to the third rude reckless generation, for 
not being able to read; and how well content, 
when there was some one individual in the 
neighborhood who could read an advertise- 
ment, or ballad, or last dying speech of a male- 
factor, for the benefit of the rest. They could 
describe the awful desolation of the land, with 
respect to any enlightening and impressive relig- 
ious instruction in the places of worship, and 
what wretched and delusive notions of religion 
such of them as cared to pay any attention at 
all to its public observances, were permitted 
and authorized, by their appointed spiritual 
guides, to carry with them to their last hour; 
at which hour, some ceremonial form was to be 
a passport to heaven. A little bread and wine, 
under an ecclesiastical designation, and with 
the recital of some sentences regarded much in 
the nature of an incantation, — and all was safe! 
The siimer expiring believed so, and the sinners 
surviving were allowed to form their plan of life 
on a calculation of the same final resource.* 

* The form of address to an aaditorj, retained thus far and still 
further on in. the original eomposition of these obst-rTations, (con- 
formably to the purpose for which they had first been meditated and 
used,) is so expressly marlced in the paragraph whieh here imroedi- 
gtely follows, that it cannot well be modified to fall without awkward «. 
ness into the course of the composition in its present more general 
character. In a note it may be read or passed by. It stands thus:^ 

**Some of you can hardly fail to be, at this moment, recollecting 
dcMriptions which you may hate heard given by persoos of the pr^-' 
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Thus the past age has left, as imparted 
through immediate tradition, an image of its 
character in the minds of the generation now 
themselves growii^ old. Here and there, in- 
deed, there lingers, long after the departure of 
the great company to wliich he belonged, an 
ancient who retains in sotne degree this image 
immediately from the reality, as having become 
of an age to look at the world, and take a share 
in its activities, about the middle of the last 
century. It might be an employment of consid- 
erable though rather melancholy interest, for a 
person visiting many parts of the land, to put 
in requisition, in each place, for a day or two, 
tlie most faithful of the memories of the most 
narrative of the oldest people, for the materials 
from which to form an estimate of the mental 



ceding generation,, of the oondition, as they eonld rememher it, of the 
people of some districts in the neighborhood of this citj, T Bristol.) In 
those aoeoant» they described some of the persons, and leagues of 
persons, of local jiotoriety, whose daring and address gave them the 
precedence iti an ancivilized community; related incidental rencoun- 
ters and conversations with individuals of the inhabitants; and detailed 
the circumstances of some formidable affray, or some mischievous 
or fatal violence committed against strangers passing through the 
country. And perhaps it was told in what manner religion itself and 
its teachers were received by them, when it was begun to be intro- 
duced, in' a form absolutely new to them, by those its worthy cham- 
pions who cpuld set at nought abuse and daneer when an attempt was 
to he toiade to rescue men s souls. Such (h 'you as have the clear- 
est remembrance of these recitals by coDtemporaries and observers 
of the facts, will acknowledge that no general terms can aggravate 
or equal the wildness and gloominess Qf> the scene* Jjfc which an igno- 
rance, nearly as profound as any thing we can vrell ima^ne in the 
centre ot Africa, bad its legitimate effect, in the cherishing, letting 
loose, and justifying, of all the active propensities to evil, and that 
with a remarkable local advantage of system and compact. The de- 

J>raved spirit of the population, acting with such a coUectiyeness of 
brce, might be said to constitute a great moral steam-engine of in- 
iquity, — ^if a fancied analogy between the then state of the mind in 
the district, and the now conspicuous mechanifiail appearances on it^ 
may warrant such a metaphor.'' 
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and moral state of the main body of the inhabit 
tants, of town or country, in the period of which 
they themselves saw the latter part, and retain 
also many recollections of what their progen- 
itors testified of the former. With the ce- 
moTal of these persons the image of that age, 
in its most vivid delineation on the mind, will 
become extinct. It will soon, therefore, be no 
otherwise to be acquired than from written 
memorials. 

But if we could have it placed before the 
mental eye in all the luminousness of a super- 
natural manifestation, are we sure we should 
4)0t have the mortification of perceiving that 
thq change, from that condition of popular at- 
tainments and habits to the present, has been 
but in a humiliating proportion to the ostensi- 
ble amount of the advantages, which we are 
apt to be elated in recounting as the boast and 
happiness of a later age? If we had not this 
mortifyii^ impression, if on the contrary, the 
people of the present times, thus brought into 
comparison, appeared so much less ignorant 
and debased as a moderate efficacy of their 
greater advantages would have rendered them, 
then, it is certain, we should behold those 
former people presented in a still darker char- 
acter than we have been depicting. . For what 
must that moral condition have'been, if it was 
worse than the present by any thing, near the 
difierence qf a tolerably fair improvement of 
the additional means latterly afforded? If it has 
tak«n so much to make the present generation 
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hui ^hat it is, what must they have been to 
whom as means, and in whom as effect, all this 
was wanting? 

The means wanting to the former genera- 
tions, and that have sprung into existence for 
the latter, may be briefly named. — There has 
been a vast extension of the system of preach-* 
ing, by the classes of christians that arose under 
the influence of th^ happy innovation of White- 
field and Wesley, but especially by the follow- 
ers of the latter; a connexion of christians 
which, (while many of us differ materially from 
their theological tenets, and while we may at- 
tribute to Ihem some certain modicum too 
much of ambition in capacity of a religious 
body, combined with a good deal too much ten- 
dency to servility to power in capacity of citi- 
zens, also a small portion more than is defers 
sively necessary of the Ishmaelitish quality, as 
toward other sects of dissenters, and some ex- 
emplification of the difficulty of perfectly com- 
bining temperance and zeal in religious feel- 
ings,) we must acknowledge to be doing incal- 
culable good in the nation, more good probably 
than any other religious denomination. We 
may add, the progressive formation of a seri- 
ous zealous evangelical ministry in the Estab- 
lished Church, and the rapid extension of the 
dissenting worship and teaching. 

These being things of directly religious op- 
eration, it perhaps might seem ibr a moment 
questionable whether they are more than very 
partially to the purpose^ in aa enumeration of 
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the agencies for banishing the ignorance of the 
community. But we hardly need to say, that 
true reh'gion, besides that it is knowledge, of 
the most important order, in whatever degree 
it occupies the understanding, is a marvellous 
improver of the sense of uneducated pei*sons, 
by creating in them a habit of serious thought, 
. which has in many instances been seen to have 
the effect of making them appear to have ac- 
quired, in the space of a very few years, double 
the measure of intellectual faculty they had 
ever shewn before. 

And then there have been the diversified 
causes and expedients, contributing to the in* 
crease of knowledge among the peo'^Je in a 
mode less specifically directed to the religious 
effect. There was the grand novelty of Sun- 
day Schools, which conferred immense benefit 
themselves, and encouraged instead of isuper^ 
seding the formation of other schools. There 
was a large production and circulation of tracts, 
which shewed how well entertainment might 
be made, by the proper hands, to subserve to 
moral and religious instruction without lessening 
its seriousness, and which will remain a month- 
ment of the talent, knowledge, and benevolence, 
of that distinguished benefactor of her country 
and age, Mrs. H. More, perhaps even preemi* 
nent above her many excellent works in a higher 
strain. Later issues of tracts, in different forays 
of compositidh, to the amount almost of an in<* 
tindation, have solicited millions of thoughtless 
beings to begin to think. The enormous fligbf 
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of periodical miscellanies, and of newspapers, 
must be taken as both the indication and the 
cause that hundreds of thousands of persons 
were giv^ing some attention to the matters of 
general information, where their grandfathers 
were, during the intervals of time allowed by 
their employments, prating, brawling, sleeping, 
or drinking, the hours away. 

When we come down to a comparatively re- 
cent time, we see the Bible "going up on the 
breadth of the land;" schools, of a construc- 
tion, devised as in rivalry of the multiplied 
forces in the finest mechanical inventions, in a 
hopeful progress toward general adoption; and 
an extensive practice, by the instrumentality of 
missionary and other benevolent institutions, of 
rendering familiar to common knowledge a 
great number of such interesting and important 
facts, in the state of other countries and our 
own, as would formerly have been far beyond 
the sphere of ordinary information. 

The statement would be signally deficient, if 
we omitted to observe, that the prodigious com- 
motion in the political world, during a third 
part of a century, has been a grand cause, in 
whatever proportion it may be judged that the 
attendant evil has balanced against the good, of 
any observable rising of the popular mind from 
its former stagnation. In all time there has 
not been a combination of events with principles 
that has, within so short a period, stirred to 
the very bottom the mind of so vast a portion 
of the race. The mighty spirit of the com- 
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motion has not only agitated mefi's passions and 
tempers, but through these, and with all the 
force of these, has reached their opinions. 

But reverting to the account of minor* and 
more specific instrumentality, in our own coun- 
try, we may add, that for a good many years 
past, there has been a most prolific inventive* 
ness in making almost every sort of information 
oifer itself in brief, familiar, and attractive 
forms, adapted to youth or to adult ignorance; 
so that knowledge, which was formerly a thing 
to be searched and dug for, '^as for hid trea- 
sures," has seemed at last beginning to effior* 
esce through the surface of the ground on all 
sides of u& — And, now, when we nave put ail 
these thin^ together, we may well pause to id- 
dulge agam our wonder what couid have been 
the mental situation of the inferior orders^ the 
great majority of our nation, antecedently to 
the creation of this modern comprehensive 
economy of so many influences and means, for 
awakenii^ them to something of an intelli^nt 
existence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

'Various illustrations of the evils attendant 

ON AN uneducated STATE OF A PEOPLE. 



SECTION I* 



Degradation of the lower class shown by contrast 
with something belter within that class itself. . 

The gloomy review of the past, however, may 
here be terminated. And how happy were it, if 
here also terminated the prevalence of that 
which makes it so gloomy, ii all these later mul- 
tiplied means for forming a more enlightened 
race, were seen to have had so much success, 
that, with respect to the people of our country, 
the Prophet's expression, which led us into the 
train of description, might here be dismissed 
as a mere sentence of history. But we are 
compelled to see how slow is the progress of 
mankind toward thus rendering obsolete any 
of the darker lines of the sacred book. So com- 
pletely, so desperately, had the whole popular 
body and being been pervaded by the stupify- 
ing power of the long reign of ignorance, — 
with such heavy reluctance, at the best, does 
the human mind open its eyes to admit light, — 
and so incommensurate as yet, even on the sup- 
position of its having much less of this reluct- 
ance, has been in quantity the whole newsup- 
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ply of means for a happj change, — that we 
oaye still before us a most melancholy specta-' 
cle. 

Even that proportion of beneficial effeot 
Avhich actually has resulted from this new ere* 
ation and co-operation of means, but serves to 
bring out to yiew, in more ungracious manifest- 
ation, the ignorance and debasement, still ob- 
Tiously constituting the character of immensely 
the greater part of the population of our land; 
as a dreary waste is made to look still more 
dreary by the little inroads of cultivation and 
beauty in its hollows, and the faint advances of 
an unwonted green upon its borders. The de- 
gradation of tne lower class is the most forci- 
my illustrated, as seen in contrast with som6-> 
thing better within that class itself. It is not 
with the great literati and philosophers, that 
men would ever think of comparing the untu- 
tored rustics, and laborers in handicraft. The 
two classes were as antipodes of the moral 
world, and could not be kept in sight both at 
once. They were regardea as hating their 
respective places in the system, as formed for 
quite different modes of moral subsistence, as 
hardly required on the one side, or permitted 
on the other, to recognise in each other a com- 
mon nature; as being, in short, under an allot- 
ment which rendered it idle to speculate on 
any eiEpedients for their approximation, or to 
regret, that no slight humble participation could 
be afforded to the one class, of that in the ful- 
ness of which the other deems itself to verify 
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the nobleness of the rational nature. But now^ 
when such a huniWe participation has been af^ 
forded, a description of people has been form- 
ed, contiguous to the multitude, or rather in- 
termingled with them; and it is between this 
improved portion and the general crowd, that 
the grievous contrast arises. It certainly were 
ridiculous enough to fix on a laboring man and/ 
his family, and affect to deplore that he is 
doomed not to behold the depths and heights 
of science, not to expatiate over the wide field 
of history, not to luxuriate among the delights, 
refinements, and infinite diversities of litera- 
ture; and that his family are not growing up in 
a training to every high accomplishment, after 
the pattern of some neighboring family, favor- 
ed by fortune, and perhaps unusual ability com- 
bined with the highest cultivation in those at 
their head. But it is a quite different thing 
to take this man and his family, unable per- 
haps, both himself and they, even to read, and 
therefore sunk in all the debasement of igno- 
rance, — and compare them with another man 
and family in the same sphere of life, but who 
have received the utmost improvement within 
the reach of that situation, and learnt to «et 
the proper value on the advantage; who often 
employ the leisure hour in reading, (sometimes 
socially and with intermingled converse,) such 
instructive and innocently entertaining things 
ias they can procure, are detached from con- 
stant and chosen society with the absolute vul- 
gar, have acquired much of the decorums of 
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life, caD take some intelligent interest in the 
great events of the world, and are prevented, 
by what thejr read and hear, from forgetting 
that there is another world. It is, we repeat, 
after thus seeing what may, and in particular 
instances does exist, in a humble condition, that 
we are compelled to regard as an absolutely 
horrible spectacle the still prevailing state of 
our national population. 

The brief display which we would attempt, 
in several of the most prominent particulars, 
of the evils of an uneducated state of the 
people, is not to be regarded as peculiarly and 
exclusively a representation of the popular con- 
dition in this country, as if meant precisely as 
a portrait. But a general description of what 
is naturally inseparable from prevailing igno- 
rance in the national multitude will necessarily 
be, in substance, a picture of our people; and 
it is chiefly from what is too conspicuous among 
them, that our specific illustrations will be 
taken. 

The subject is to the last degree unattrac* 
tive. It is totally unsusceptible of that some- 
thing partaking of magnificence in the display, 
which so readily, though mischievously, throws 
itself over some of the forms in wbicn deprav- 
ity and misery make a prey of mankind. Nor 
does it afford any thing of that wild and pic- 
turesque character, in which some of the fan- 
tastic shapes of pagan superstition array them- 
selves to our view. The representation, too, 
while it displays degradation and wretched- 
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ness in one whole class, reflects ungraciously^ 
at least by implication, on other classes who 
may be supposed to look at the spectacle. 
And also, the whole matter of the exhibition 
must have the disadvantage, as to arresting at« 
lention, of being mere obvious fact, plain to 
the view of whoever looks around him. But 
indeed, ought it not to be so much the better, 
when we are pleading for a certain mode of 
benevolent e^^ertion, that every one can see^ 
and that no one can deny, the sad reality of 
all that forms the object^ and imposes the duty, 
•f that exertioa^ ^ 

Look, then, at the neglected ignorant class 
in their childhood and youth. One of the 
most obvious circumstances is, that there is not 
formed in their minds any thing of the nature- 
of an estimate of the life before them. The 
human being should, as early as possible, have 
fixed within him a notion of what he is in ex- 
istence for, of what the life before him is for. 
It ought to be amor^ the chief of the things 
which he early becomes aware of, that the* 
course of activity he is beginning should have a 
leading principle of direction, some predominant 
^im, a general and comprehensive purpose, par* 
amount to the divers particular objects he may 
pursue. It should be as much in his settled 
apprehension as the necessity of his baring an 
employment in order to live, that there is 
something it imports him to be, which he will 
not become, merely by passing from one day 
ipto another, by es^tmg, growing taller md 
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stronger, seizing what share he can of noisjr 
sport, and performing appointed portions of 
work; and tiiat not to be, that which it so im- 
ports him to be, will of necessity be to be worth- 
less and miserable. 

We are not enlertaining the extravagant 
fancy of the possibiUty, except in some rare 
instances of premature thoughtfulness, of turn- 
ing inward into deep- habitual reflection, the 
spirit that naturally goes outward, in these vi- 
vacioifs, active, careless beings, when we assert 
that it is possible to teach many of them with 
a degree of success, in very juvenile years, to 
apprehend and admit such a principle We 
have many times seen this exemplified in fact 
We have found some of them appearing ap- 
prised that li/e is for something cls a %johoh; and 
that, to answer tiiat general purpose, a mere 
succession of interests and activities, each en- 
gaged in for his own sake, will not suffice* 
They could comprehend, that the multiplicity of 
interests and activities in detail, instead of being 
allowed, without plan or pervading principle, 
to constitute and be that general purpose, were 
to be things selected and regulated in reference 
and amenableness to it. — By the comprehensive 
and presiding object, we clo not rigorously and 
exclusively mean the religious concern, (though 
that is'the most essential thing in it,) but the 
combination of all those interests and attain- 
ments, for the sake of which it is worih while 
to have the activities of life disposed into a 
system, instead of being left to casualty. The 
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scheme will bear toward ultimate felicity; but 
will also take large account of what is to be 
attempted and hoped for in this life. 

NoW) we no mor^ expect to find any such 
idea of a presiding purpose of life, than we do 
the profoundest philosophieal reflection, in the 
minds of the uneducated children and jouth. 
They think nothing at all about their existence 
and life in any moral reference whatever. 
They know no good that it is to have been en- 
dowed with a rational rather than a brute na- 
ture, expepting that thus they have the privi- 
lege of tormenting brutes with impunity. They 
think nothing about what they shall become, 
and very little about what shall become of 
them. There is nothing that tells them of 
the relations, for good and evil, of present 
things with future and remote ones. The 
whole energy of their moral and intellectual 
nature goes out as in brute instinct on present 
objects, to make the most they can of them 
for the moment, taking the chance for whatever 
may be next. They are left totally devoid 
even of the thought, that what they are doing 
is the beginning of a life; their whole faculty 
is engrossed in the doing of it; and whether it 
signi^ any thing to the next ensuing sta^e of 
life, or to the last, is as foreign to any calcula- 
tion of theirs, as the idea of reading their des- 
tiny in the stars. Not only, therefore, is there 
an entire preclusion from their minds of the 
faintest hint of a monition, that they should 
live for the grand final object poiqted to by re- 
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ligioD, but also, for the most part, of all consid-* 
eratioD of the attaiomeDt of a reputable cod" 
dition and character in life. The creature of 
so many faculties, and entering on an endless 
career, is seen in the predicament of snatching^ 
as its utmost reach of purpose, at the low 
amusements and rices of each passing day; and 
cursing its priyations and tasks, and often also 
the sharers of thc^e privations, and the exact-^ 
ors of those tasks. 

When these are grown up into the mass of 
mature population, what will it be, as far as 
their quality shall go toward constituting the 
qufJity of the whole? Alas! it will be, to that 
extent, just a continuation of the ignorance^ de<* 
basement, and misery, so conspicuous in the 
bulk of the people now. And to what extent? 
Calculate that from the unquestionable fact, 
that hundreds of thousands of the human be«- 
mgs in our land, between the ages, say, of eight 
and sixteen, are at this hour thus abandoned to 
go forward into life at random, as to the use 
they shall make of it, — (if, indeed, it can be 
said to be at random, when there is strong 
tendencyand temptation to eyil, and no disci* 

Sline to good.) Looking at this proportion, 
oes any one thmk there will be, on the whole, 
wisdom and rirtue enough in the community to 
render this black infusion imperceptible or in* 
noxious? 

But are we accounting it absolutely inevitable 
that the sequel must be in full proportion to 
this present fact, — rmist he every thing that this 
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faet threatens, and can iead to,^— as we should 
behind pei^sons carried down in a mighty tor- 
rent, where all interposition is impossible, qr as 
the Turks look at the progress of a* conflagra- 
tion or a plague? It is in order to **frustrate, 
the tokens'' of such melancholy divination, to 
arrest something of what a destructive poWet* 
is in the act of carrying away, to make the evil 
spirit find, in the next stages of his march, that 
all his enlisted host have not followed hitii, 
and to quell somewhat of the triumph of his 
boast, "my name is Legion, for we are many;" 
— it is for this that the friends of improvement, 
and of mankind, are called upon for efforts 
beyond those which afe requisite for maintain- 
ing, in its present extent of operation, the systei^ 
of expedients for instructing, before it be "too 
late, the yet youthful tribe. 



SECTION II. 



Uncultivated minds abandoned t$ seek their pleasures 

in sensual grat^caUan, 

Another obvioas circumstance in the state of 
the untaught class is, that they are abandoned, 
in a direct unqualified manner, to seek their 
chief good in sensual gratification. The very 
narrow scope to which their condition limits 
them in the pui*suit of this, will not prevent its 
being to them the most desirable thmg in exis- 
tence, since for any other mode of happiness 
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their scope isnarrow/er still. Bv the very con- 
stitution of the human nature, the mind seems 
half to belong to the senses, it is. so shut within 
them, affected by them, dependent on them, 
and impotent but through their medium. And 
while, by this necessary hold which they have 
on what would call itself a spiritual being, they 
absolutely will engross to themselves, as of 
clear right, a large share of its interest and 
exercise, they will strive to possess themselves 
of the other half too. And they will have it, if 
it has not been carefully otherwise claimed and 
. preoccupied. And when the senses have thus 
usurped the whole mind for their service, how 
. will you get any of it bacL*^ Try, if you will, 
whether this is a thing so easy to be done. 
Present to the minds, so engrossed with the 
desires of the senses, that their main action is 
but in these desires and the consideration how 
to fulfil them,— K)ffer to their view nobler ob- 
jects, which are appropriate to the spiritual 
being, and observe whether that being promptly 
shews a sensibility to the worthier objects, as 
congenial to its nature, and, obsequious to the 
new attraction, disengages itself from what has 
wholly absorbed it. 

Nor would we require that the experiment be 
made by presenting something of a precisely 
religious nature, to which there is an innate 
aversion for religion's own sake, separately 
from its being an intellectual thing, — an aver- 
sion even though the mental faculties be culti- 
vated. It may be made with something that 
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ought to have power to please the mind as sim- 
plj a being of Intelligence, imagination, and 
sentimenl, a pleasure which may not be alto- 
gether foreign, in some of its modes, to the senses 
themselves; as when, for instance, it is to be im- 
parted by something fine or grand in the nat- 
ural world, or in the works of art. Let this 
refined solicitation be addressed to the grossly 
uncultivated, in competition with some low in- 
dulgence, with the means, for example, of glut- 
tony and inebriation. See how the subjects of 
your experiment, (intellectual and moral natures 
though they are,) answer to these respective 
offered gratifications. Observe how these more 
dignified attractives encounter and overpower 
the meaner, and reclaim the usurped debased 
spirit. Or rather, observe whether they can 
avail, for more than an instant, so much as to 
divide its attention. But indeed you can foresee 
the result so well, that you may spare the la- 
bor. Still less could you deem it to be of the 
nature of an experiment, (which implies uncer- 
tainty,) to make the attempt w^ith ideal forms 
of nobleness or beauty, with intellectual, poet- 
ical, or moral captivations. 

Yet this addiction to sensuality, beyond all 
competition of worthier modes and means of 
interest, does not altogether refuse to admit of 
some division and diversion of the vulgar feel- 
ings, in favor of some things of a more mental 
character, provided they be vice. A man so 
neglected in his youth that he can hardly spell 
the names of Alexander, Caesar, or Bonaparte, 
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ipay feel the strong iDcitement of ambitiop. — 
This, instead of raising him, may only propel 
him forward, so to speak, on the level of his de- 
based condition and society, and it is a favora- 
ble supposition that makes him ^'the best 
wrestler on the green," or a manful pugilist; for 
it is probable his grand delight may be, to in- 
dulge himself in an oppressive insolent arrogance 
toward such as are unable to maintain a strife 
with him on terms of fair rivalry, making his 
will the law to all whom he can force or frighten 
into submission* 
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The devotion to sensuality and coarse pleasures a ready 
introduction to habits of cruelty. 

The devotement to coarse sensuality admits, 
again, of occasional competition and suepension 
in behalf of the pleasures of cruelty; a flagrant 
characteristic, generally, of uncultivated de- 
graded human creatures, both where the whole 
community consists of such, as in barbarous 
and savage tribes, and where they form a large 
portion of it, as in this country. It is hardly, 
worth while to put in words, the acknowledge 
ment of the obvious and odious fact, that a conr 
siderable share of mental attainment is some- 
times inefficient to extinguish t^is infernal prin- 
ciple of human nature, by which it is gratifying 
ta witness and inflict suil(ering, even separately . 
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from any prompting of revenge. All of us have 
seen examples of this inefficiency. But why do 
we regard them as peculiarly hateful, and brand 
them with the most intense reprobation, but 
because it is judged the fair and natural tenden- 
cy of mental cultivation to repress that princi- 
ple, insomuch that a surpassing virulence of de- 
pravity is evinced by the failure of that disci- 
pline to produce this effect? But then, think of 
that discipline being almost wholly withheld, 
fio that the ordinary, and the extraordinary, de- 
grees of this execrable propensity may go into: 
action in their unmitigated malignity. 

And such a consequence of the absence of 
that discipline, is manifest in the lower portion 
of our self-extolled community; notwithstand-. 
ing a diminution, which the progress of edu- 
cation and religion has effected, in ceFtain of 
the once most favorite and customary practices 
of cruelty. These very practices, neverthe- 
less, still keep their ground in some of the 
more heathenish parts of the country; and if it 
were possible, that the more improved notions 
and taste of the more respectable classes could 
admit of any countenance being given to their 
revival, in the more civilized parts, it would be >^ 
found that even there too a large portion of 
the people is, to this hour, left in a disposition 
which would welcome the retflrn of savage 
exhibitions. It may be, that some of the most 
atrocious forms and degrees of cruelty would 
■^hardly please the greater number of them; for « 
there have been instances in which an English 
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populace has shewn indignation at extreme and 
unaccustomed perpetrations of this kind, even 
to the extent of cruelij revenging them. Per-^^ 
Jhaps not many would be delighted with such 
scenes as those which, in the Place de Greve^ 
used to be a gratification to a multitude of all 
ranks of the Parisians. But how many odious 
facts, characteristic of our people, have come 
under every one's observation. 

Who has not seen numerous instances of the 
delight with which advantage is taken of weak- 
ness or simplicity, to practise upon them some 
sly mischief, or inflict some open mortification;, 
and of the unrepressed glee with which many 
spectators can witness or abet the malice? And 
ii, in such a c^se, an indignant observer has 
hazarded a remark or expostulation to any of 
them, the full stare, and the quickly succeeding^ 
lav^h and retort of brutal scorn, has thrown 
open to his revolting sight the state of the re- 
cess within, wli^re the moral sentiments are; 
and shewn how much the perceptions and no- 
tions had been indebted to the cares of the 
instructor. Could he help tbinkii^ what was 
deserved somewhere, by mdividuals or by the 
local community collectively, for suffering a be- 
ing to ^ow up to quite or nearly the complete 
dimensions and features of manhood, witn so 
vile a thing in it in substitution for what a soul 
should be? We need not remark, what every 
one has noticed, how much the vulgar are 
amused by seeing ve^uitious or injurious inci- 
dents, (if only not quite disastrous or tragical 
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ones,) befalling persons against whom tbej can 
hare no resentment; how ferocious often their 
temper and means of revenge when thej have 
causes of resentment; or how intensely delight- 
ed, in company, it is true, with many that are 
called their betters, in beholding several of 
their fellow-mortals, whether in anger or ath- 
letic competition, covering each other with 
bruises, deformity, and blood. 

Our institutions, however, protect, in some 
considerable degree, man against man, as being 
framed in a knowledge of what would else 
become of the community. But observe a mo-^ 
ment what are the dispositions of the vulgar as 
indulged, and with little preventive interference 
of those institutions, on the inferior animals. 
To a large proportion of the class it is, in their 
youth at least, one of the most vivid exhilara- 
tions to witness the terrors and anguish of living, 
beings. If there is heard at a distance a howl 
that strikes you as almost infernal, one of your 
first conjectures in explanation would be, that 
a company of rationals may be witnessing . the 
writhings, agonies and cries, of Home animal 
struggling for escape or for life, while it is suf- 
fering the infliction, perhaps, of stones and kicks, 
or the application of the more directly fatal io- 
struments of violence. If you hear in the clam- 
or a sudden burst of fiercer exultation, you will 
surmise that just then the deadly blow or stab 
has been given. There is hardly an animal on 
the whole face of the country, of size enough, 
and enough within reach, to be a sufficient ob^ 
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ject of attention, that would not be persecuted 
to death if no consideration of ownership inter- 
posed. The children of the uncultivated fam- 
ilies are allowed, without a check, to exercise* 
and improve the hateful disposition, on flies, 
young oirds, and other feeble and harmless 
creatures; and they are actually encouraged to 
do it on what, under the denomination of ver- 
min, are represented in the formal character of 
enemies, almost in such a sense as if a moral 
responsibility attached to them, and Ihey were 
therefore not only to be destroyed as a nuisance^ 
but deserving to be punished as offenders. 

The destruction of sympathy, with the con- 
sequent carelessness of inflicting pain, cQmbined 
inseparably, as this will probably alwayi3 be, 
with the love of inflicting it, must be confirmed 
by the horrid spectacle of slaughter all over the 
land; a spectacle sought for gratification by the 
.children and youth of the lower order; and in 
many places so publicly exhibited that they 
cannot well avoid seeing it^ and its savage pre- 
liminary circumstances, sometimes directly wan- 
ton aggravations, perhaps in diabolic revenge of 
a struggle to resist or escape. Horrid, we call 
it because it is the infliction, on millions of. 
sentient and innocent creatures ererj year, in 
what calls itself a humane and christian nation, 
of anguish perfectly unnecessary to the purpose. 
And it is a flagrant dishonor to such a coun- 
try, and to the class that virtually, by rank, 
and formally, by official power, have presided 
over its economy, one generation after another, 
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that SO hideous a fact should never, as far 
as we can remember to have heard, have 
moved even a thought of authoritative inter- 
ference. An inconceivable daily amount of 
suffering, inflicted (m unknown thousands of 
creatures, dying in slow anguish, when their 
death might be without pain as being instanta- 
neous, is accounted no deformity in the social 
system, no incongruity with the national profes- 
sion of a religion of which the essence is charity 
and mercy, nolbing to sully the polish, or offend 
the refinement, of what will be seriously assert- 
ed to be, in its higher portions, a preeminently 
civilized and humanized community* Precious 
and well protected polish and refineiaei^t, s^ad 
humanity, and christian civilizaticml to whiqh 
it is a matter oLeasy indifference to kno w> that 
in the neighborhood of their abode, in what- 
ever part of the whole country it may be, those 
tortures of butchery are, unnecessarily, inflicted,^ 
which could not be actually witnessed by per- 
sons in whom the pretension to these fine qual- 
ities is any thing better than affectation, with- 
out intolerable sensations of horror. 

They are known, to be inflicted, and yet tliis 
is a trifle not worth an effort toward innova-> 
tion on inveterate custom, on the part of the 
influential classes; who may be far more wor- 
thily intent on changing the fashion of a dress, 
or possibly some new refinement in the cookery 
of the dead bodies of the victims. It is a 
matter far below ledslative attention; while 
the powers of definition are e^^hausted under 
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the stupendous accumulation of regulations and 
interdictions for the good order of society. So 
hardened may the moral sense of a community 
be by universal and continual custom^that we are 
perfectly aware these very remarks will pro- 
voke the ridicule of many; and provoke it not 
at all the less that not one man of them can 
deny, or affect to deny, that the manner of the 
practise referred to steels and depraves, to a 
dreadful degree, a vast number of the human 
beings immediately employed in it, and, as a 
spectacle, powerfully contributes to con6rm, in 
a much greater number, exactly that which it' 
is, by eminence, the object of moral tuition to' 
counteract — men's disposition to make light of 
all suffering but their own. 

Now this one thing, exactly this one disposi- 
tion, is the grand principle of moral depravity 
on earth, — this not caring for what is endured 
by other beings that are made liable to suffer. 
Estrangement from the Supreme Goodness, in- 
deed, is the primary came; but this very thing, 
this not caring for the sufferings of other beings, 
is the substantial practical essence of the ini- 
quity which forms the curse and blast of this 
wretched world. And yet, we repeat it: a civ- 
ilized and christian nation feels not the slightest 
self-displacency,for its allowing a certain unhap- 
py but necessary part in the economy of the 
world to be executed, (by preference to a harm- 
less method,) in a manner which probably does 
more to corroborate in the vulgar class this es- 
sential principle of depravity, than all the ex- 
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pedients of amelioration yet applied are doing 
to expel it 

Were it not vain and absurd to muse on sup* 
posable new principles in the constitution of the 
moral system, there is one that we might have 
been tenipted to wish for, namely, that, of all 
suffering unnecessarily and wilfully inflicted by 
man on any class of sentient existence, a bitter 
intimation and participation might be conveyed 
to him through a mysterious law of nature, en- 
forcing an avenging sympathy in severe pro- 
portion to that suffering, on all the men, be 
where they might, who were really account- 
able^ for its heii^g inflicted 

After children and youth are trained to be- 
hold with something worse than hardened in- 
difference, with a feeling of stimulant amuse- 
ment, the sufferings of creatures dying for the 
service of man, it is no wonder if they are bar- 
barous in their treatment of those that serve 
him by their life. And in fact nothing is more 
obvious as a*prevailing, if we may not say gen- 
eral abomination, than the cruel nabits of the 
lower class toward the laboring animals placed 
within their power. Of whatever quality and 
cpnditfon those animals may be, they have ex- 
perienced enough of human nature; put gener- 
ally its diabolic disposition is the most fully ex- 
ercised on those that have been already the 
greatest sufferers. Meeting, wherever we go, 
with some of these starved, abused, exhausted 
figures, we shall not unfre^uently meet with 
also another figure accompanying them,*^— that 
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of a Toffian, young or oW, who with a visage of 
rage, and accents of hell, is wreaking his utmost 
malevolence on a wretched victiin for being 
slow in perforining, or quite failing to pevforia, 
what the excess of loading, and pernaps the 
feebleness of old age, have rendered difficult 
or absolutely imp(racticable; or for shrinking 
from an effort, to be saade by a pressure oo 
bleeding sores, or for losing the right direction 
through blindness, and that occa^oned by hard- 
ship or savage violence. Many of the exacters 
of animal labor really seenr to resent it as a 
kind of presumption and insult in the slave, 
that it should be any thing else than a maahine, 
that the living being should betray under its 
toils that it suffers, that it is paineil, weary, or 
reluctant. And if, by outrageous abuse, it 
should be excited to «ome mamfestation of re- 
/sentment, that is a crime for which tbe^nrfferer 
Would be likely to incur such a fury and repe- 
tition of blows and lacerations, as to die on the 
spot, but for an interfering admcmition of inter- 
est against destroying so much property, anfd 
losing so mncii service. When that service 
has utterly exhausted, often before the term of 
old age, the strength of those Wretched ani- 
mals, th^e awaits many of them a last short 
stage of still more remorseless cruelty, that in 
which it is become a doubtful thing yrhether 
the utmost effd^ts to which the emaciated dis- 
eased sinking frame can be forced by violence, 
are worth the trouble of that violence, the de- 
lays and accidents, and the expense of the 
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scanty supply of subsistence. As they must at 
all events rery sooo perish, it has ceased to he 
of any material consequence, on the score of 
inten^st, how grossly thev may be abused; and 
their tormentors- seem delig'hted with this re- 
lease from all restram! on their dispositions. 
Those dispositions, as indulged in some in- 
stances^ ^hen the miserable creatures are for- 
mally ccms^ed to oe destroyed, cannot bef 
much exceeded by any thing we can attribute 
to fiends. Somd horrible exempliftcations were 
adduced, not as single casual circumstances, but 
^ usual practices, by a patriotic senator some' 
years since, in endeavoring tv obtain a legisla* 
tive enactment in mitigation of the sufferings of 
the brute tribes. The design vanished to no- 
thing in the House of Commons, under the 
effect of argument and ridicule from a person 
distinguished for intellectual cultivation; whosB 
resistance was not only against that specific 
measure, but avowedly against the principle 
itself on which any measure of the same tea-* 
dency could ever be founded.* 

Ii some advocate for thin^ as they are in* 
the lower classes, should be inclined to interpose 
here with a remark^ that after stwJi a reference, 
we have little right to ascribe to those classes, 
as if it were peculiarly one of their character- 
istics, the insensibility to the sufferings of the 
brute creation^ and to number it formally among 
the results of the **lack of knowledge^" we can 

« Lord firskiBie's iiMiiMiisAte Bill» trltalpUttlltltf Mooiei t^T tbs tot* 
Mr. Windham. 
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only reply, that however those of higher order 
may explode any attempt. to make the most 
efficient authority of the nation bear repres* 
tirely upon the evil, and however it may in other 
ways be abetted by them, it is, at any rate, in 
those inferior classes chiefly that the actual 
perpetrators of it are found. It is not a little 
to say in favor of cultivation, that it generally 
renders those who have the benefit of it inca- 
pable of practising, themseheSy those cruelties 
w)iich they are, indeed, far too little sensible 
how much they may be virtually countenancing, 
by some things which they do, and some things 
which they omit or refuse to da 
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Uneducated persons have vague, limited, unsteady, 
and often perverted notions of right and wrong. 

If we did not trust to be indulged in an exemp 
tion, in a course of observatic«s on such a sud- 

J'ect, from any rigorous enforcement of the 
aws of order, we ought to have put nearer thq 
beginning of these illustrations, jfrom notorious 
fact, of the state of an uneducated people, 
that obvious characteristic — a rude, limited, un- 
steady, and often perverted, sense of right and 
wrong in general. 

It is curious to look into a largfe volume of 
religious casuistry, for instance Bishop Taylor's 
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Ductor Dubitantnmi^ and reflect what a con- 
science disciplined in the highest degree might 
be, and then observe what this regulator of the 
soul actually is where, there has scarcely been 
any discipline of reason at all; and where there 
is no deep religious sentiment to rectify the 
perceptions, in the absence of an accurate in- 
tellectual discrimination of things. This senti- 
ment being wanting,dispositions and conduct will 
not be taken account of according to the dis- 
tinction between holiness and sin; and in the 
absence of instructed understanding, they can- 
not be brought to the test of the distinguishing 
law between propriety attd turpitude; nor esti- 
mated upon any moral and com priehensive no- 
tion of utility. The evidence of all this is thick 
and close around us; so that every serious ob- 
server has been struck and almost shocked to 
observe, in what a very small degree conscience 
is a necessary attribute of the human creature; 
and how nearly a non-entity the whole system 
of moral principles may be, as to any recogni- 
tion of it by an unadapted spirit. While that 
system is of a substance veritable and eternal, 
and stands forth in its exceeding breadth, 
marked with the strongest characters and prom- 
inences, it comes before these persons with 
hardly a shadow's virtue and reality, except in 
a few things of the grossest bulk, if we may so 
express it; their conscience having little sense 
of its vocation as respecting the evil of any 
thing done, or questioned whether to be tJone, 
in matters short of very palpable and flagrant 
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jQiquItj. It is therefore probable^ tfaey hate 
con&iderablj' protracted cxevoptioos from any 
interiereiice of conscieiice at ail; it is certain 
tbat tbey experience no such pertinacious at? 
tendance of it, as to (eel babituall/ a monitory 
intimation, that without great thought a^d card 
they will ineritably do aomelhii^ wxoqg. But 
what may we judge and preaage of the moral 
fortunes of a sojourner, of naturally corrupt 
propensity, in this bad world, who is not haunts 
ed, even to a degree of alarm, by this monitory 
sense, through ev^ery day of his life? 

As he moves hither and thither on the scene, 
he has his perception of what is existing and 
^ssii^ on it; there are continually meetii^ 
lis senses numberless moving and stationary 
objects; and among the latter there are many 
forms of limitation and interdiction; there ^are 
high walls, and gates, and fences, and brinks of 
torrents and precipices; in short, an order of 
thing? on all sides signifying to him, with more 
or less of menace, — Thus far and no further. 
And he is in a general way obsequious to tha 
arrangement* We do not ordinarily expect to 
$ee him carelessly violating the most decided of 
the artificial lines of warning-ojSf, nor daring 
across those dreadful ones of nature. But the 
while^ as be is nearly destitute of that faculty 
of the soul which would perceive, (analogously 
to the effect of coming in contact with somer 
thing charged with th,at element which causes 
the lightnings) the awful intero^ptive lines of 
that other arrangement which he is in the mid»t 
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ofas a subject of the laws of God, we see with 
what insensibility he can transgress those pro- 
hibitory significations of the Almighty will, 
which are to devout men as lines streaming 
with an infinitely more formidable than mate- 
rial fire. And if we look toward his future 
course of life, the natural sequel foreseen is, that 
those lines of divine interdiction which he has 
not conscience to perceive as meant to deter 
him, he will seem, nevertheless^ to have, 
through his corruptions, a strong recognition of, 
but in another quality — as temptations to attract 
him. 

But to leave these terms of generality, and 
advert to a few particulars of illustration: — - 
Recollect how commonly persons of the class 
described are found utterly violating truth, not 
in hard emergencies only, but as a habitual 
practice, and apparently without the slightest 
reluctance or compunction, their moral senser 
perfectly at rest under the accumulation of a 
thousand deliberate falsehoods. It is seen that 
by far the greatest proportion of them think it 
no harm to take little unjust advantages in their 
dealings, by deceptive management; and very 
many would take the greatest but fbr fear of 
temporal consequences; would do it, that is to 
say, without inquietude of conscience, in the 
proper sense. It is uniformly the testimony of 
experience, from persons who have had the 
most to transact with them and to employ them, 
that the indispensable rule of proceeding is to 
assume generally their want of principle, and 
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leetre it to time and prolonged trial to eAtablish 
rather slowlj, the individual exceptions. Those 
unknowing admirers of human natare, or of 
En^lisfa character, who are disposed to exclaim 
9iga,imt this as an illiberal rule, may be recom^ ^ 
mended to act on what they will therefore deem 
a liberal one-^^at tfaeii* cost. 

In any species of wrong which has the salro 
of custom in its favor, the most pklpaUe iniqui- 
ty of the practice shall not force any moral de* 
bate upon it on the mind From recent accounts 
it appears, that the entire coast of our island is 
not even yet clear of those people called wrech* 
erSf who regat^ed it as all mir and right to ap- 
BFopriate whatever they could ^ize, of tne 
lading of vessels cast ashore, includii^, often, 
what they could tear from the perscmal posses- 
sion of the unfortunate beings who might just 
be escaping from the most dreadful peril. The 
cruelty we have so largely attributed to our 
English vulgar, never recoils on them in a com- 
pulsion to detest themselves* The habitual in- 
dulgence of the irascible, vexatious, and mali- 
caoufi tempers, to the plague or teixor of all with- 
in reach, scarcely ever becomes a sul»eet of 
judicial estimate, as a character viewed in the 
abstract, with then a reflection of that estimate 
on the man's ovfn self to whom the character 
belongs. He^ reflects but just enough to say to 
himself that it is all right and deserved, and 
\mavoidable too, for that he is unpardonably 
crossed and provoked; nor will he be driven 
from this seli-approv^, though it be evident to 
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every one else ihit the proTocations are cooi* 
paratiyeljr slight The inconyenience and yex- 
atioD iocideat to low libertinisin, will make the 
offenders fret at themselves kideed for having 
been such foob, but it is in general with an ex* 
tremeljr triffii^ degree of the sense of gvilt.^--* 
Suggestions of reprehension, in eyeo the di»- 
creetest terms, ana from persons oonfessediy 
the h&it authorized to applj them, would most 
commonly be answered by a grinning defying 
carelessness, or abusive retort; instead of any 
betrayed signs of even an internal acknowledg- 
ment of deserving reproof And whUe thus 
the censure of a fellow-mortal finds nothing in 
their minds to meet it, ia the way of owning its 
juBtice,this stupid selfneoraplacency is undisturb^ 
ed also on the side toward heaven* A mere 
philosopher, that should make little accoant of 
religion, beyond its adaptedness to be applied 
to enforce and aggravate the sense of obliga* 
tion with respect to rules of conduct, and wcmld 
not, provided it may have this eflfect,care much 
about its truth or falsehood, might be disposed 
to assert, that the igooraat and debased part of 
the population, of this christian and protestant 
eoimtry^ are but so much the worse for the rid» 
dance of some parts of the superstitions of 
former ao:es. There were admitted even in 
those times, he might say, some right mjunc* 
tions of morality, considered as an external 
practical concern. These might be, and actu- 
ally were, infixed in the popular mind as matt^ 
of conscience, by the great array of things 
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pretendedlj divine and demi-divine which sur* 
roaiided, and pressed closely and powerfully on, 
the mind of the multitude. Whereas now, 
when this great array is vanished, there is noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, to enforce moral princi* 
pies and rules on the ignorant' portion of the 
people with the mighty authority of Divine 
sanction; since they have not, in their exemp- 
tion from the superstitions of their ancestors 
come under any solemn and t^ommaoding effect 
of the true idea of the Divine Majesty. And 
it is undeniable that this is the state of con- 
science amon^ them. The vague faint notion, 
as they conceive it, of a being who is said to be 
the creator, governor, lawgiver, and judge, and 
who is somewhere in the sky, has not, to many 
of them, the smallest force of intimidation from 
evil, at least when they are in health and day- 
light. One of the large sting-armed insects of 
the air does not alarm them less. A certain 
transitory fearfulness, that sometimes comes 
upon them, points more to the Devil, and per- 
haps sometimes the ghosts of the dead, than to 
the Almighty. It may be, indeed, that this 
feeling^ is in its ultimate principle, if it were 
ever followed up so far, an acknowledgment of 
justice and power in God, reaching to wicked 
men through these hostile beings as a kind of 
instrumentality; but beyond these proximate 
objects of apprehension the idea of invisible 
spiritual power is inexpressibly vacant and 
fe\eble. 
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Even what notioQ thef do conceive of tbie 
greatxies8 of God tends little to restrain the die-^ . 
posutioiDs to sin, or tp iaipreas the sense of guilt 
a£ter it is cououitted* He k too gre^t, they 
risadilj say, to mind the litde matters that 
such creatures as. we may do anaiss; they can 
do him no harm* The idea, too, of his bounty, 
is so coarsely formed as to be a protection 
against aU conscious reproach of Ingratitude 
toward him:-^he has made us to need all this 
that it is said he does for us; and it costs him 
nothing, it is no labor, and hp is not the less 
rich;* and b^sid^s, we have toil, and want, and 

Elague enot^hf notwithstanding any tbjo^ thai 
e gi^es. 

It is probable tlw unhappiness of th«ir eon-* 
dition, oftener than any other cause, brii^ 
God into their thoughts, and that as a being 
a^inst whom they have a quarrel c^ acpcMmt 
oi it. And thi$ stroi^ly assists the reaction 
against whatever wouLd enforce the sense of 
guilt on the con^ience. When he has done so 
little for UB, (something like this is the senti«*^ 
ment,) he cannot think it any such great matter 
if we do sometimes come a little short of his 
cpmrnanda. There is no doubt that their recol- 
lections of him as a being to murmur agauist 
for their allotment, are more frequent, moi'e 
dwelt upon^ and with m;ore of an excited (eeU 
mgj than their recollections of ham as a being 
whom they ought to hare loved and served, . 
but have offended against. The very idea of 
such oflfencC) as one of the thii^s which consti*^ 
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tute wickedness, is so slightlj conceived, (be- 
cause he is invisible, and becaase he is secure 
against all injury,) that if the thoughts of one 
01 these persons should^ by some rare occasion, 
be thrown into the direction of unwillingly see- 
ing his own faults, it is probable his impiety 
would appear the most inconsiderable thing in 
the account, that he would easily forgive him* 
self the negation of all acts and feelings of de- 
votion toward the Supreme Being, and the 
countless multiplication of insults to him by 
profane lai^uage. 

To conclude this part of the melancholy des« 
cription, — it may be observed of ^the class in 
question, that they have but very little notion 
of guilt, or possible guilt, in any thing but ex- 
ternal practice. That busy interior existence,' 
which IS the moral person, genuine and com<^ 
plete; the thoughts, imaginations, volitions; the 
motives, projects, deliberations, devices; the in- 
dulgence of the ideas of what they cannot 6r 
dare not practically realize, — all tjbis, we have 
reason to believe, passes nearly exempted from 
jurisdiction, even of that feeble and undecisive 
kind which may occasionally attempt a little 
interference with their actions. Tney do in- 
deed take such notice of the quality of these 
things within, as to be aware that some of them 
are not to be disclosed in their communications; 
which prudential caution has of course little to 
do with conscience, when the things so with- 
held are internally cherished in perfect disre- 
gard of the Omniscient Observer, and with: 
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hardly the faintest moDitJon that the essence of 
the guilt is the same, with only a difference in 
degree, in intending or deliberatelj desiring an 
evil, and, in acting it. 

. It is not natural obtuseness of mental faculty 
that we are attributing, all this while,' to the 
uneducated class of our people, in thus expos- 
ing the deplorable defectiveness of their dis- 
cernment between right and wrong. If it 
were, there might arise somewhat of the con- 
solation afforded in contemplating some of the 
very lowest of the savage tribes of mankind, 
by the idea that such outcasts of the rational 
nature must stand very nearly divested of ac- 
countableness, through absolute natural want 
of .mind. But in the barbarians of our country 
we shall often observe a very competent, and 
now and then an abundant, share of native 
sense. We may see it evinced in respect to^ 
the very questions of morality, in cases where 
they are quite compelled, as will occasionally 
happen, to feel themselves brought within the 
cognisance of some plain principle of distinc- 
tion between right and wrongs in such cases 
we have witnessed a sharpness and activity of 
intellect which have excited almost our admi- 
ration. What contrivance of deception, and 
artful evasion. What dexterity^ of quibble, 
and captious objection, and petty sophistry./-^ 
What vigilant observance now the plea in 
justification takes effect, and address in chang- 
ing it if they perceive it is not the right one. — 
What quickness to avail themselves of any mis** 
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take, or apparent eoncesmyf^ in the eiTMimer'ar 
r^prorer. What readkie8& of resource fof 
reply or wibterfirge. What copiood rhetoric 
in exaggeration of the cauee which tempted td 
do wrong, or the great good hoped to be effect- 
ed bj the little deyiation from the right,**-^ 
good mirely enough to excuse so trifiing an ibsh 
propriety. What facility of placing between 
themselves and the censure, the recollected ex-' 
ample of some good man who has been ^^ovei«^ 
taken in a fault.'' 

Here t> mind, after all, we have been 
prompted to exclaim; mind educating itself to 
eril, in default of that discipline which shouk) 
bare educated it to good. How much of the 
wisdom of evil) (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression,) there is faculty enough in the neglect- 
ed i^orrupt popular mass of thi» nation to arttlGtin, 
by the exercise into which the individual's -mmd 
is carried by its ovrn bad impulse, with the a^ 
vantage too of a most extensive co-operation. 
And how freely the advaivtage has always beew 
conceded to each of these self-improvers in de« 
praved sense, tha^t he should have as great a 
number as he couid desire of associates and^ 
co-operators; that flo attempt should be made^. 
in a strenuous manner^ on a large scale, to di^ 
mimsh the immense tribe! Multitudes beyond 
calculation have been, through every pericrd,. 
abandoned to this destructive process of self-* 
education, and to assist one another in it. Where 
then has been that character ot* parental guar- 
dianships which seems^to be ascribed when po^ 
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•ts, oratord, and patrkrts, are inspired with 
tropes, and talk et England and her children? 
This imperial matron of their rhetoric seemft 
to hare little cared how- much she might be 
di^aced in the larger portion jof her progeny^ 
or how little cause they might have to all eter*^ 
nity to remember her with gratitude* She has 
had far other concern about them, and employ- 
ment for them, than that of their being taught 
the vakie of their tipir^al nature, and carefully 
train^ to be enlightened, good^ and happy* 
Laws against crime, it is true^ she has enacted 
for them in great plenty* She has also main- 
tained public sabbath observances to remind 
them of religion, of which observances the 
reading of a Book of Sports was, at one period, 
long after her adoption of the reformation in 
religion, an indispensable part. But she m^ht 
plainly see what all this did not accomplish. It 
was a glaring fact before her eyes, that a vast 
number of her children were brought up in a 
mental rudeness akin to that of Muscovite boors^. 
She had most ample resources indeed for sup- 
plying the remedy; but, provided that the pro* 
auctions of the soil and the workshop were 
duly forthcominff, she thought it of no conse- 
<juence,it should seem, that the operative hands 
belonged to degraded minds. And then, too, as 
at all times, her lofty ambition destined a good 
proportion of them to the consumption of mar- 
tial service, she perhaps judged that the less 
they were trained to tninK, the more fit they 
might be to be actuated mechanically, as an in- 
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atrument of blind impetuous force. Or perhaps 
she thought it would be rather an inconsistency, 
to be making much of the inner existence of a 
thing which was to be so unceremoniously cut 
or dashed to pieces. And besides, a certain 
measure of instruction to think, especiadly if 
consisting, in a considerable part, of the incuU 
cation of religion, might hare done somethii^ 
to disturb that MahcMuedan notion, which she 
was by no means^ desirous to expel froin her 
fleets and armies, that • death for ^king and 
country" clears ojQT all accsounts for sin. 
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General effects oj the want of knowledge in a com- 
munity, and the facility with whicti a vacant 
' mind receives wrong impressions* 

Let us direct our attention a little while to the 
ejffects of the privation of knowledge, as they 
may be seen displayed in the several parts of 
the economy of life, ixi the uneducated portion 
of the comipunity. Observe those people j|i 
their daily occupations. None of us need tp 
be told that, of the prodigious diversity of 
manual employments, some consist of^ or include, 
operations of such minuteness or complexity, and 
80 much demanding nicety, arrangement, or com- 
bination^ sua to niace^sitate the constant igind 
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almost entire attention of the mind; nor that 
* nearly all of thenn must require its full atten- 
tion at times, at particular stages, changes, and 
adjustments, of the work. W« give this its 
£uU weight, in prevention of any. extravagant 
notion of how miich it is possible Id think of 
other things durii^ the working time, [t is 
however to l]^ rQcoHected, that persons of a 
class supi^rior to the numerons one .we have in 
view, take the chief share of the departments 
of operation which require the most of men- 
tal effort, — those which demand extreme pre- 
cision, or inventive conttivanee^ or- taste, or 
-)5cientific dkill. » We may also iafce^iBlo the ac- 
count of the Allotment of employments to the 
"timuhiTited multitude, how much facility is 
^aicquired by habit,^ how much use there is of 
instrumental mechanism, (the grand exempter 
from the respob^biiity thai would lie on the 
mind,) and how merely general and vepy slight 
an attention it exacted,; in the ordinal*^ course 
-of some of the occupations. These things be- 
ing considered, we may venture perhaps to as- 
sume^ on an average of tbosir ^employments, 
that the persons engaged in thefn might be, as 
^much at least as one third part -of the time, 
without detriment to the manual performance, 
giving the thoughts to other thin^ with atten- 
tion enough for interest and improvement; 
This is particularly true of the plainer parts 
t)f the labors of agriculture^ 

But as the case at present is, what does be* 
come, during such portion of the time, of the 
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ethereal eM^nce which inhabifs the corporeal 
la^borer, thk dpirit created lor liiought, knowl- 
edge, and immortality? Can we witnovtre^ret 
kiioW) that in yery many of the perBCHBs in the 
$ituati<m3 supposed, it suffere a dull absorptioiaif 
subside! mto the mere physical nature, is sunk 
and sleeping in the animal warmth and funo- 
tions, and lulled and rocked, as it were, in its 
letbar^, by the bodily moTcments m the works 
which it is not necessary for it to keep habitu- 
ally awake to direct? In beii^, at the same 
time, under a general responsibility for the^ 
right execution, it has a kind of license and 
protection. Xor this somnolency. The employ- 
ment is somfithn^ to be minded^ though but now 
and then requiring a full attention, aed tbejr0- 
Tore it seems an exemption from the claim io 
Blind ai^ thing else; as a person i^ettined for 
some service which requires but ocMsionally 
an acttre exercise, will Acuse the indolence 
which declines taking in hand, as hie r»ry proh- 
perly might, any other, business in the inten- 
ds, under ^e pretext that he has his appoint- 
men<9 and' ao^ when not under the immediate 
calls of that appointment, be will go to sleep, 
even in the full light of day, with an easy con- 
science. 

Let Dot any such folly be imputed to us here, 
as that we are fancgring the laboring class, in 
this age and country, to be placed under a mod- 
erate demand of their thoughts for their imme- 
diate necessities. Many of tbem.experience, 
amidst their employment, a severe ari;e9t of 
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those thoughts which the emplojment itself 
MTould leave free. The lot of that class seems 
to be placed in a melancholy disproportion, be- 
it ween what must be given to the cares and toils 
for mere subsistence, and what can^ at most, be 
^ivei^ to the interests of the noble part of their 
nature. It is a strange and sad spectacle, to 
behold so many myriads of spiritual beings un* 
der the doom, of consuming the greatest share 
pf their epergy and time in just supporting so 
many bodies in the struggle to live; a struggle, 
jiot in the general sense merely, that the body 
must, by the laws of our nature, compel to 
the concern of its life and well-being a great 
deal of the mind's attention and activity;' nor in 
the general sense merely of that sentence, <^in 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread;" 
but in the more^^pecial sense, that through the 
adventitious effect of some dreadful disorder of 
the social economy in this part of the world, at 
this time, the utmost that the exertions of the 
body and mind together can do, but barely suf- 
fices, in some instances does not suffice, for the 
mere protraction of life, — comfortable Hfe being 
altogether out of the question. The course of 
the administration of the civilized states, and the 
recent dire combustion into which they have 
almost unanimously rushed, as in emulation 
which of them should with the least reserve, 
and with the most desperate rapidity, annihi- 
late the resources which should have been for 
the subsistence and competence of their peo- 
ple, have resulted in such destitution and mis« 

*12 
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ery as were never suffered in this coimtry 
before, except as immediately inflicted bj the 
local visitation of some awful calamity* The 
state of very many of our people, at this hour, 
is nearly what miffht be conceived as the con** 
sequence of a failure of the accustomed pro^ 
duce of the earth. Not a few might givj the 
imaee of families driven out into a desert, from 
abodes destroyed in the ravage of war. 

We were wishing to introduce a suggestions 
how the laboring people's thoughts might be 
partly employed, during their daily task, and 
consistently with industry and good workmaii» 
ship. Alas! what a state of things is exhibited 
where the very name of industry, the virtue 
universally hoQored, the topic of so many hur 
man and divine inculcations, cannot be spoken 
without offerii^ a bitter insult; where the neavj 
toil,H}enounced on man for his transj^ression, in 
the same sentence as death, is in vam implored 
as the greatest possible privilege; or thought 
of in despair, as a blessing too great to be at- 
tainable; and wjhen the reply of the artizan, to 
-^n unwitting admonition, that even amidst h» 
work, h^ might have some freedom for useful 
thinking, may be, ^Thinking! I have no work 
to confine my thinking; I may, for that, employ 
it all on othe^ subjects; but those subjects are^ 
whether I please or not, the plenty and luxuiy 
in which many creatures of the same J:ind as 
myself are rioting, and the starvation which J 
and my family are suffering/' 
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We hope m Providence, more than in any 
wisdom shewn by men, that this melancholy 
ttate of things will be alleviated, otherwise 
than by the extinction of a considerable por« 
tion of suffering humanity. We' trust to see 
the time, when a christian monitor shall iMi 
loiter be silenced by the apprehension of such 
a reply, when he would suggest to the humble 
class that they should strive against being re- 
duced to mere machines amidst their manual 
Employments; that it is miserable to have the 
Whole mental existence shrunk and shrivelled 
88 it were to the breadth of the material they 
are working upon; that the noble interior agent, 
which lends itself to maintain the external ae^ 
tivity, and direct the operations required of 
the bodily powers for the body's welfare, has 
eminently a right and claim to have employ-i 
meDts CHI its own account, during such parts of 
those operations as do not of necessity monop- 
olize its attention. It has a right to take it0 
irivilege, by a rule analogous to what would 
applicable, in ib^ case of a man of great 
general intelligence or science having the 
eharge of directing a common workhan, in a 
business of no considerable novelty or difficulty, 
and who would interfere* when really required; 
but would not give up all other thought and 
employment to be a constant mere looker-on, 
during operations of so ordinary a nature that 
he coula not really fix his attention on them. 

But how is the mind of the laborer or artisan 
tQ be delivered from the blank and stupified 
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state, duriDg the parts of his epplajmeDt that 
do. not necessarily engross bis thoughts? How, 
but by its having within some store of subjects 
for thought; in a word, by the possession of 
knowledge? How pan it be sensibly aliye and 
ictive, when it is placed fully and decidedly 
out of communication with all things that are 
friendly to intellectual life, all things that apply 
a beneficent stimulus to the faculties, all things, 
of this world or another, that are the most in- 
viting or commanding to thought and emotion? 
We can imagine th^ ill-fated spirit, thus de- 
tached from all vital connexion, secluded from 
the whole universe, and enclosed as by a wall 
of incarceration, — we can imagine it sometimes 
moved with an indistinct longing for its appro- 
priate interests; and going round and round by 
this dark dead wall, to seek for any spot where 
there might be a chance of escape, or any cre- 
vice where a living element for the soul trans- 
pires; and then, as feeling it all in vain, relaps-* 
mg into inertion and slumber. Some i^orant 
minds have instinctive impulses of this kind; 
though many, it is possible, are so deeply stupi- 
fied as to be habitually much at ease. But let 
them have received, in their youth and pro- 
gressively afterwards^ a consiaerable measure 
of interesting information, respecting, for in- 
stance, tlie many striking objects on the globe 
they inhabit, the memorable events of past 
ages, the origin and uses of remarkable works 
within their view, remaining from ;incient times; 
the causes of effects and phenomejia familiar to 
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their observation as now unintell^ble facts; the 
prospects of roan, from the relation he stands ill 
<io time and eternity, and God, explained by the 
great principles and facts of rehgion, and thai 
religion declared by a direct revelation from 
heaven* Let there be fixed in their minds so 
•many ideas oi* these kinds, as might be imparted 
by a comparatively humble edjUdation, (one 
quite eompatijbjlc with the destination to a life 
of oidinary.employment,) and even involuntarily 
the thoughts would often recur to these sub- 
lets, in those moments and hours when the 
iDi^al occupation can, knd actually will, be 
}nroseGuted with but little of exclusive idttehr 
tkoo. Slight jQcidoQts^ cas\ial expressionfiii wouU 
fometimtes' ^aggest. these subjects; by asaocioi' 
tioQ they wo^d suggest one mother* The 
mere re-action of a sooiewfaal'cul^viiited apiffit 
against invading didness, flight : reial some «f 
the more aanisifig and eladng ones} and tl»j 
would fall like a gleam of sunshine on the im- 
agnation. An emotion of conscience, a sielf- 
reflection, an occurrii^ question of duty, a 
monitory sensation of defective health, Vfoiaid 
sometimes point to the serious and: solemn 
ones. The mind might thus go a^ great .way, 
to recreate or profit itself, and, on eoming^back 
again, find all safe in the process of the field 
or the loom. The man would thus come from 
these processes with more than the bal'e earn^ 
mga to set against the fatigue. There would 
thus be scattered some appearances to enters 
tain, and aome sources ana productions to re? 
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fresh, over what were ^ke a dead and barrefi 
flat of existeuce. 

There is no romanciq^ in all this; we bav6 
known instances of its Verification to a yerj 
pleasing and exemplary extent. We have 
heard persons of the class in question tell of 
the exhilarating imaginations, or 9<^mn reflect 
tions, which, through the reminiscences of what 
they had read in youth ©r more advanced 
jears, had vidited their' minds; and put them 
«8 it were in comtniiiiicatidn for a white with 
diversified^ r6Hiofe,and elevated objects, while 
m their humble^empioyments under the opea 
sky €0* the domestic roofi ^And^id^ubt this, ^if 
It'' be true, after all, that the intellectual im^ 
•OKirtal nature is byempbasisr tbe ' man,) is not 
this va^ly better than that this mind diMU 
lie nearly as dormant^ dm-ingntlbe iaborcaAi 
boors of busidesB, as his. attendant of the ca« 
Tm6 ipecieS' shall be soinetim^d seen 'to da in 
the corner of the field where he is at work? ^ 

But perhaps it will be said, that the minds 
of the uncultivaied order are not generally in 
tins state of utter inanity during their commoB 
employ nlents; but are often awake and busy 
enough in vccojleotidns, fancies, projects,, and 
the > tempers appropriate; and that tney- abun* 
dantly snew this when they stop sometimes in 
their work to talk; or talk as they are proceed- 
ing in it So much the stronger, we answer, 
the argument for supplyir% them wkh knowl- 
edge; for it were better their mental being 
were sunk in Jethargy, than busy among the 
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imaged traDsactions^ the wishes, and the schem- 
iDgs, which will be the most likely to occupy 
the faculties of per9<»is abandoned to igno- 
vance, vulgarity, and therefore probably to 
vice* 

We may add to the representation, the man- 
ner in which they spend the part of their time 
not required to be devoted to the regular, nor 
to the occasional, exercise of their industry. It 
is too true that many of tliem may plead as they 
do, that excepting Sunday, the utmost suspen- 
sion of toil allowed them is little more than 
what, being caused by Weariness, is absolutely 
needed for complete repose. This is particu- 
larly the case of the females, especially thoSQ 
who have the chief cares of the family. Nev- 
ertheless, it is within our constant observatio*n 
that a considerable proportion of the men, a 
large one of the younger men, do in fact, in- 
clude, for substance, their manual employments 
within such limits of time, as often to leave sev- 
eral hours in the day to be spent nearly as they 
please. And in what manner, for the most part, 
19 this precious time expended by those of no 
inentai cultivation? It is very true, again, that 
in many departments of labor, a diligent exer* 
tjoD during even this limited space of the day, 
occasions such a degree of lassitude and heavi* 
ness as to render it almost inevitable, especially 
in certain seasons of the year, to surrender some 
moments of the spare time, beyond what is ne- 
cessary for taking the supports of life, to a kind 
f£ listbss subsidence of all the powers^ corpo« 
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real and mental. Bot after all these allowaocei 
fully conceded, a great [X'oportion of the class 
under contemplation have in some days several 
hours, and in the whole six days of the week^ 
on an average of the year, many hours, to be 
given, as they choose, to useful purposes or to 
waste; and again we ask, where the mind ham 
been left waste how is that time mostly ex- 
pended? 

If the persons are of a phlegmatic temper* 
ament, we shall often see them just simply an* 
nihilating those portions of time. They will 
for an hour, or for hours tc^ether, if not dis* 
turbed by some cause from without, sit on a 
bench, or lie down on a bank of hillock, or 
lean on a wall, or fill the fire-side chair, yielded 
up to utter vacancy and torpor, not asleep per- 
haps, but more exempt from mental excitement 
than if they were; since the dreams, that 
would probably visit their slumbers, would 
jnost certainly be a more lively train of ideas 
than any they have awake. Of a piece with 
this, is the habit, amoi^ many of this order of 
people, of giving formally to sleep as much as 
one third part, sometimes considerably more, 
of the twenty-four hours. Certainly there is 
a mournful number of cases in which infirmityt 
care, fatigue, and the comfortlessness and pen- 
ury of the humble dwelling, ejBfectually plead 
for a lai^e allowance of this balm of oblivion. 
But very many surrender themselves to this 
excess from destitution of any thing to keep 
their minds awaket especially in the evenings 
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t)f the winter. What a contrast is here sug- 
gested to the imagination of those who have 
read Dr. Henderson's, and other recent de* 
«cripti(Ki9) of the habits of the people of Ice- 
landf 

These, however, are their most harmlesi^ 
modes of wasting the time. For while we 
might think of the many hours merged br 
them in apathy and needless sleep, with a wish 
that those hours could foe recovered to the 
account of their existence, we might well think 
with a wish that the hours could be struck out 
of it which they may sometimes give, instead, 
to* conversation; in parties where ignorance, 
coarse vulgarity, and profaneness, are to support 
the dialogue on topics the most to their taste; 
always including, as the most welcome to that 
taste, the depravities and scandals of the neigh* 
borhood; while all the reproach and ridicule, 
expended with the warmest good will on those 
depravities, have uniformly the strange result, 
of making the censors the less disinclined them- 
selves to pmctide them, and only a little better 
instructed how to do it with impunitj. fti 
many instances there is the additional mischief^ 
that these assemUings for corrupt communica^ 
tiofi find their resort at the public house, where 
intemperance and ribaldry may season each 
other, if the pecuniary n^eans can be affordedi 
even at the cost of distress at home. — But 
short of this depravity, the worthlessness of 
the commonicatioQs of a number of grossly 
Ignorant beings is easy to be imagined, besides 

13 
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that most of as have been made judges of their 
quality bj oumberless occasions of unaroidably 
neariog samples of them. 
» In the finer seasons of the year, much of 
these leisure spaces of time can be expended 
out of doors; and we have still only to refer 
each one to his own observation of tne account 
to which they are turned, in the lives of beings 
whose lot allows but so contracted a portion 
of time to be, at the best, applied directly to 
the highest purposes of life. — Here the hater 
of all such schemes of improvement, as would 
threaten to turn the lower order into what that 
hater may probably call Methodists, in other 
words, into rational creatures and christians, 
comes in with a ready cant of humanity and 
commiseration. And why, he says, with an 
affected indignation of philanthropy, why 
should .not the poor creatures enjoy a little 
fresh air and cheerful sunshine, and have a 
chance for keeping their health, confined as 
many of them are, for the greatest part of their 
time, in narrow squalid rooms, unwholesome 
shops, or one kind or other of disagreeable 
places and employments? Very true, we an* 
swer; and why shotild the^ not be collected in 
groups by the road side, m readiness for at^ 
thing that, in passing, may furnish occasions £&t4 
gross jocularity, practising some impertinence^ 
or uttjering some jeering scurrility, at^the ex- 
pense of persons going by; shouting with laugh- 
ter at the effect of the sport, and inspiriting it 
all with infernal imprecations? Or why should 
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they not form a little conventicle for cursings 
blaspheming, and blackguard obstreperousness 
in the street, about the entrance of one of the 
haunts of intoxication; where they are perfectly 
safe from that far worse mischief of a gloomy 
fanaticism, with which they might have been 
smitten if seduced to frequent the meeting- 
house twenty paces off? Or why should not the 
children, growmg into the stage called youth, be 
turned loose through the lanes, roads, and fields, 
to form a brawling impudent rabble, trained by 
their association to every low vice, and ambi- 
tiously emulating, in voice, visage, and manners, 
the drabs and ruffians of maturer growth? Or 
why should not the young men and women col- 
lect in clusters, or range about or beyond the 
neighborhood in bands, for revel, frolic, and 
all kinds of coarse mirth, to come back late at 
night to quarrel with their wretched elders, 
who perhaps envy them their capacity for such 
wild gaieties and strollings, while rating them 
for their disorderly habits? We say, where can 
be the harm of all this? What reasonable and 
benevolent .man would think of making any ob- 
jection to it? Reasonable and benevolent, — for 
these are qualities expressly boasted by the 
opposers ol an improved education of the peo^ 
pie, while in such opposition they virtually avow 
their approbation oi all that we have here de- 
scribed. • 

We have allowed most fully ihe plea of how 
little time, comparatively^ could be afforded by 
the lower classes from their indispensable em- 
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jdojments to the concern of mental ipmrore-' 
ment; and also that of the fatigue consequent 
on them, and causing a temporary tneapacity 
of efibri in any other way. But here we see 
that, nevertheless, time, strength, and wake- 
fulness, and spring and spirit for exertion, are 
found for a vast deal of busy diversion. 

This is the manner in which the spare time 
of the week-days goes to waste, and worse; 
but ^he Sunday is welcomed as giving scope 
for the same things 6n a larger scale. It is. 
very striking to consider, that several milUcMis, 
we may safely assert, of our English people, 
come to what should be years of discretioOy 
are almost completely exempt from any manner 
of conscience respectii^ this seyenth part of 
time, not merely as to any required consecration 
of it to religion, but as to its being under any 
xjaim or of any worth at all, otherwise than for 
amusement. It is actually regarded by them 
as a section of time far less under oblation 
than any other. They take it as so absolutely 
at their free disposal, by a right so exclusively 
vested in their taste and will, that a demand 
made even in behalf of their own most impor* 
tant interests is contemptuously repelled as an 
interference. If the idea occurs at all of 
claims which they have heard that God shoul<i 
make on the hours, it is dismissed with the 
thought that it really cannot signify to him how 
creatures condemned by his appointment to 
toil all the rest of the week, may wish to spend 
this one day, on which the secular taskmaster 
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manumits them, and He, the spiritual one, 
might surely do as much. An immense number 
pay no attention whatever to any sort of reh'g- 
lous worship; and multitudes of those that do 
afford an hour « to such an observance, do it 
either as a mode of amusement, or by way of 
taking a license of exemption from any further 
accountableness as to the manner in which they 
may like to spend the day. It is the natural 
consequence of all this, that there is more folly, 
if not more crime, committed on this than on 
all the other six days together. 

Thus man, at least ignorant man, is unfit to 
be trusted with any thing under heaven; since 
a remarkable appointment for raising the gen* 
eral tenor of moral existence, has, with these 
persons, the effect of sinking it. Those favor- 
ed portions of their time, interposed at regular 
and frequent intervals, with a mark o& the di- 
vine benediction upon them, might, without any 
approach toward the punctilious and burden- 
some austerity in the maimer of improving 
them which some good men m former times 
enjoined, be the means of diffusing a degree of 
light and dignity over the whole series of their 
days; whereas an unhappily large number of 
those of our people who are now arrived near 
the close of that long series, have to look back 
on the Sundays as having been made, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the dishonor and bane of their 
life. One of the most melancholy views in 
which a human being can be presented to us» 
is when we behold a man of perhaps seventy 
13* 
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years sunk iu the gross stupiditj of an inmost 
total ignorance of all the most momentous sub-t 
jects, and reflect that more than thr^ thou- 
sand Sundays have pas^d over him, of which 
every hour successively has been his (iW, since 
he came to an age of some natural capacity for 
mental exercise. Perhaps some compassionate 
friend may have been pleading in his behalf—- 
Alas! what t>pportunity, what time, has the 

Eoor mortal ever had? His lot has been to la- 
or hard through the week, throughout almost 
his whole life. Yes, we answer, but he has 
had three thousand Sundays; what would not 
even the most moderate improvement of sa 
immense a quantity of time have done .for him? 
But the ill-fated man, (perhaps rejoins the com- 
miseratii^ pleader,) had no advantages of ed- 
ucation, had nothing in any sense deserving 
that na9e. There, we reply, you strike the 
mark. Sundays are of no practical value, nor 
bibles, nor the enlarged knowledge of the age, 
nor heaven nor earthy to beings brought up in 
estrangement frpm all right discipUne of their 
minds*. And therefore we are pleading for the 
schemes and institutions which will not let hu- 
man beings be thus brought up. 

Jn so {Heading, we can happily appeal to a 
conspicuous fact in evi^nce tnat the intellect-* 
ual and religious culture, in the introductory 
stages of life, tends to secure that the persons 
so trained shall be, after they are ^rown up^ 
much more sensible than the uncdtivated, of 
the value ei means and opportunities, and 
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more disposed to ayail themselv^es of fhetn. 
Look at the numbers now attending, and with 
a deportment not unsuitable, public worship 
and instruction, as compared with what the 
proportion is remembered or recorded to have 
oeen half a century since, or any time previous 
to the great •xertions of benerolence, to save- 
the children of the inferior dasses from pre- 
serving the likeness of the minds of their fore- 
fathers. 

It can be testified also, by persons whose ol> 
servatioDr has been the loi^est in the habit of 
following children and youth from the instnio 
tion of the school institutions into mature life, 
that in a gratifying number of instances, their 
have been seen permanently retaining too much 
love of improvement, and too much of the 
habit of an useful employment of their minds, 
to sink, in thetr ordinary daily occupations, into 
that wretched inanity we were representing; 
or to consume the free intervals of time in the 
listiessness, or worthless gabble, or vain sports, 
of which their neighbors furnished plenty pf 
example and temptation. 



SECTIOir VI. 

€hroBS ignorance produces a degraded state of 

domestic society. 

Thsse representations have partly included, 
what we may yet specify distinctly as one of 
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the., unhappy effects of gross igDorance — a de- 
graded state of domestic society. 

That form of commuoitj is seen to have a 
peculiar tendency to fall below the level of 
complacent and dignified association, and strong- 
ly requires the intervention of every preven- 
tive and corrective cause. — Husian beings can- 
not be together without having constantly^ 
though it may be somewhat indistinctly, a cer- 
tain sense of claiming from one another some- 
thing meant and suited to please. This is fully 
recognized when strangers fall into company 
for a few hours. The members of the domes- 
tic society have each this same feeling that the 
others should please them; but theis passii^ so 
very large a portion of their time ;t(^ther is 
adverse to their giving what they thus mutu- 
ally claim. To be through so long a time 
maintaining a study and effort to please one 
another, would be too long and costly a suspen- 
sion of their individual willis, tastes, and hu- 
mors; for to please each one himself, rather 
than others, is the predominant principle of 
human feeling after all. Hence the absence, 
in domestic society, of the attentiveness, the 
tone of civility, the habit of little concessions 
and accommodations, voluntary and supernu- 
merary, which are observable in the temporary 
intercourse of acquaintance, and, as we said, of 
strangers. Where the claim is perpetual, each 
one seems prompted by a natural impulse to a 
manner of deportment which has tne ungra- 
ciousness of asserting his freedom. . 
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And then consider, in so close a kind of com- 
munity, what near and intimate witnesses they 
are of all one another^s faults, weaknesses, tem- 
pers, perversities; of whatever is offensive in 
manner, or unseemly in habit; of all the irk- 
some, humiliating, or even ludicrous, circum- 
stances and situations. And also, in this close 
association, the bad moods, the strifes, and re- 
sentments, are pressed into immediate lasting 
corrosive, contact with whatever should be the 
most vital to social happiness. If there be, 
into the account, the wants, ansLieties, and vex- 
ations of severe poverty, tbey will generally 
aggravate all that is destructive to doitii^stic 
complacency and decorum. 

Now add gross ignorance to all this, and see 
what the picture will be. How many families 
we have seen where the parents were only the 
older and stronger animals than their children, 
whom they could teach nothing but the meth- 
ods and tasks of labor. They naturally could 
not be the mere companions, lor alternate play 
and quarrel, of their children, and were dis- 
qualified by menial rudeness to be their re- 
spected guardians. There were about them 
these young and rising forms, containing the 
inextii^uishable princijJe, which was capable 
of euterii^ on an endless progression of wisdom, 
goodness, and happiness; needing numberless 
suggestions, explanations, admonitions, and brief 
reasonings, and a trainir^ to follow the thoughts 
of .written instruction. But nothing of all this 
from the parental mind. Their case was as 
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hopeless for receiviog this benefit, as the condi- 
tion, for physical nutriment, of infants attempt- 
ing to draw it, (we have heard of so ajQfectmg 
and mournful a fact,) from the breast of a dead 
parent. These unhappy heads of families pos- 
sessed no resources for engaging and occupy- 
ing, for at once amusing and instructing, the 
youi^er minds; no descriptions of the most 
wonderful objects, or narratives of the most 
memorable events, to set, for superior attrac- 
tion, against the idle stories of the neighbor- 
hood; no assemblage of admirable examples^ 
from the sacred or other records of human 
character, to give a beautiful real form to vir- 
tue and religion, and promote an aversion to 
base companionship. 

Requirement and prohibition must be a part 
of the family economy, perpetually in operation 
of course; and in such examples we have seen 
the family government exercised, or attempted 
to be exercised, in the roughest barest shape of 
will and menace, with no aptitude or means pf 
imparting to . injunction ana censure a convinc- 
ing and persuasive quality. Not that the sen- 
iors should allow their government to be plac- 
ed on such a ground, that, in every thing they 
enforce or forbid, they may be liable to have 
their reasons demanded by the children. Far 
from it; but at the same time, it should not be 
obvious to the natural shrewdness of the chil- 
dren that their domestic authorities really have 
no reasons better than an obstinate or capri- 
cious will, so that they should plainly perceive 
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there is no reasmi for their submiesion but the 
necessity imposed by their dependence* But 
this must often be the unfortunate case in such 
t families. 

Now ims^ne a week, month, or year, of the 
intercourse in such a domestic society, the 
course of talk, the mutual manners, and the 
progress of mind and character; where there 
IS a sense of drudgery approaching to that of 
slavery, in the unrelenting necessity of labor; 
where there is none of the interest of impart- 
ing knowledge or receiving it, or of reciprocat- 
ing knowledge that has been imparted and re- 
ceived; where there is not an acre, if we might 
express it so, of intellectual space around them, 
clear of the thick universal fog of ignorance; 
where, especially, the luminaries of the spir- 
itual heaven, the attributes of the Almighty, 
the grand phenomenon of redeeming mediation, 
the solemn realities of a future state and an- 
other world, are totally obscured in that shade; 
where the conscience and the discriminations 
of duty are dull and indistinct, from the young- 
est to the oldest; where there is no genuine 
respect felt or shewn on the one side, nor af- 
fection unmixed with vulgar petulance and 
harshness, expressed perhaps in wicked impre- 
cations, on the other; where a mutual coarse- 
ness of manners and language has the effect, 
without their being aware of it as a cause, 
of debjasing their worth in one another's es- 
teem, all rounds and where, notwithstanding 
all, they absolutely must pass a great deal of 
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time together, to converse, and to display their 
dispositions toward one another, and exemplify 
what the primary relations of life are reduced 
to, when divested of all that is to give them 
dignity, endearment, and condnciveness to the 
highest advantage of existence. 

Home has but little to please the young 
members of such a family, and a great ddal to 
make them eager to escape out of the house; 
which is also a welcome riddance to the eider 
persons, when it is not in neglect or refusal to 
perform the allotments of labon So little is 
the feeling of a peaceful cordiality created 
amoi^ them by their seeing one another all 
within the habitation, that, not unfrequently, 
the passer-by may leant the fact of their col- 
lective number being there, from the sound of 
a low strife of mingled voices, some of them 
betraying youth replying in anger or contempt 
to matunty or age. It is wretched to see how 
early this liberty is boldly taken» As the chil- 
dren perceive, nothing in the minds of their pa- 
rents that should awe them into deference, the 
most important difference left between them is 
that of physical strength. The children, if of 
hardy disposition, to which they are perhaps 
trained in oattles with their juvenile rivals, soon 
shew a certain degree of daring against this su- 
perior strei^th. And as the dilSerence lessens, 
and by the time it has nearly ceased, what is 
so natural as that they should assume equalityt 
in manners and in following their own wili.^ 
But equality assumed where there should be 
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subordination, iReyitably inroly^s contempt to- 
ward the party against whose claim it is asserted. 
The relative condition of such parents as 
they sink in old age, is most deplorable. And 
all that has preceded leads, by a natural course, 
to that consequence which we have sometimes 
beheld, with feelings emphatically gloomy, — 
the almost perfect indifference with which the 
descendants, and a few other near relatives, of 
a poor old man of this class, could consign him 
to the grave. A human being was gone out of 
the world, a being whom they had. been near 
all their lives, some of them sustained in their 
childhood by his labors, and yet not one hearty 
at any one moment, {^t the sentiment — I have 

lost . They never could regard him with 

respect, and their miserable education had not 
taught them humanity enough to regard him in 
his declining days as an object of pity. Some 
decency of attention was perhaps shewn him, 
or perhaps not, in his last hours. His being 
become a dead, instead of a living man, was a 
burden taken off; and the insensibility and levity, 
somewhat disturbed and repressed at the sight 
of his expiring struggle, and of his being lower- 
ed into the grave, recovered, by the day after 
his interment, if not on the very same evening, 
their accustomed tone, never more to be inter- 
rupted by the effect of any thought of him. 
It is a very melancholy spectacle to see an ig- 
norant thoughtless father, surrounded by his 
untaught children, at the sight of whom our 
thought thus silently accosts him, The event 
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which w31 take you finally from among tbem^ 
perhaps after forty or fifty years of intercourse 
with them, will leare no more impression on 
their affections, than the cutting down of a de- 
cayed old tree in the neighborhood of your 
habitation. 

There are instances, of rare occurrence, in 
which the dark and thoughtless spirit of the 
head of such a &mily is, late in *life, far too 
late for their welfare, roused by an influence 
from heaven into earnest thoughtfulness and 
conscience. When the sun thus breaks out in 
radiance toward the close of his gloomy day, 
and when, in the energy of this new life, he 
puts forth the best efforts of his untat^ht soul 
to acquire a little diyine knowledge, to be a 
lamp to him in entering ere long the shades of 
death, with what bitter regrets he looks back 
to the period when a number of human beings, 
now scattered from him, and here and there 
pursuing their course in careless ignorance, were 
growing up, under his roof, within his charge, 
but in utter estrangement from all discipline of 
wisdom. And most gladly would he lay down 
his life to make the impression, on the now 
harder state of their minds, which instruction 
might have been rendered efficacious to make 
upon them in that early season. 

Another thing is to be added, to this repre- 
sentation of the evils attendant on an unculti- 
vated state of the people, namely — that this 
mental rudeness puts them decidedly out of 
communication with 4he superior and cultivated 
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classes. It does so to a degree most pernio 
cious to their own and the general welfare. It 
is of great consequence to a nation, that what- 
ever there is in it of dignity and refinement, 
of liberalized feeh'ng and deportment, and of 
intelligence, should baye its effect downward, 
through all the gradations of the social, condi- 
tion, even to the lowest. It is easy to con- 
ceive such an effect, sd pervading them all, that 
there should be perceptible, in every class, a 
modification betraying a beneficent influence 
of those the most eminent and enlightened. 
But in order to this, the subordinate ranks must 
be in a certain degree in communication, on 
favorable and amicable terms, with the higher. 
We have known individual instances of such 
a .friendly approximation, and of the benefit 
of it. Each reader may probably recollect 
an example, in the case of some man in hum-" 
ble station, but who has had, (for bis coiidi- 
tion,) an excellent education; having been well 
instructed and exercised in his youth in the 
elements of useful knowledge; having had good 
principles diligently inculcated upon him; nav- 
mg subsequently instructed himself, to the best 
of his very confined means and opportunity, 
through a habit of ^eadin^ and exhibiting m 
ei his manners all the decorums of a respectable 

human being. It has been seen, that such a 
man, has not found, in his superiors in station 
and attainment, any disposition to shun him; 
and has not felt in himself or his situation any 
reason why he should seek to shun them. He 
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^ould occasionally fall into conversation ivith 
the wealthy and accomplished proprietor, or 
the professional man of learning, in the neigh- 
borhood. He maintained toward them a mod- 
est deference, but yet with an honest freedom 
of avowing his opinion, and making his observa- 
tions on the matters brought in question. His 
intelligent ihanner of attending to wtiat they 
said, his perfect understanding of the language 
naturally employed by cultivated sense, the 
considerateness and pertinence of his replies, 
and the chastened independence, just amount- 
ing to the absence of servility and awkward 
timidity^ greatly pleased those persons of supe- 
rior rank, and induced various friendly and 
useful attentions, on their part, to him and his 
family.. He and his family thus experienced a 
direct benefit of superior sense, civility, and 
good principle, in a humble condition; and were 
put under a new responsibility to preserve a 
character for those distinctions. — ^Now think 
of the incalculable advantage to society, if any 
thing approaching to this were the general state 
of social relation, between the lower and the 
higher orders. 

r On the contrary, there is no medium of com- 
placent communication between the classes of 
higher condition and endowment, and an -igno- 
rant coarse populace. Except on occasion of 
giving orders or magisterial rebukes, the gen- 
tleman will never think of accosting the clowns 
in his vicinity. They, on their part, are desi- 
rous to avoid him; excepting when any of 
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them niay hare a purpose to gain, by arresting 
his attention, with an ungainly crii^e; or whea 
some of those, that have no kind of depend- 
ence on him, are disposed to cross his way with 
a look and strut of rudeness, to show how httle 
they care for him.: The servility, and the im- 
pudence, almost e(j[ualiy repress, in him, all 
friendly disposition toward a voluntary inter- 
course with the class. There is* thus as com- 
plete a dissociation between the two orders, as 
mutual dislike, added to every imaginable dis- 
similarity, can create. And this broad, ungra- 
cious separation, intercepts all modifyii^ influ- 
ence, that might otherwise hjave passed, from 
the intelligence and refinement of the one, up- 
on the barbarism of the other. 

But there is, in human nature, a pertinacious 
disposition to work disadvantages, m one way 
or other, into privileges. The people, in being 
thus consigned to a low and alien ground, in 
relation to the cultivated part of society, are 
put in possession, as it were, of a territory of 
their own; where they can give their disposi- 
tion freer play, and act out their characters in 
their own manner; under none of the necessity 
or policy which, had they occupied a ground 
where they must have been in communication 
with persons of superior order, they would have 
felt of partially conforming to the tastes arid 
manners of those superiors. They thus enjoy 
a great emancipation; a degrading and perni- 
cious one indeed, but one of which they are 

certain to take the full license. la all things 
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and situations, it is one of the first objects with 
human beings, to verify experimentally the pre- 
sumed extent of their liberty and privilege. In 
this dissociation, the people are rid of the many 
salutary restraints and incitements, which they 
.would have been made to feel, if on terms of 
frieodly recognition with the respectable part 
of the community; they haye neither honor nor 
disgrace, from that quarter, to take into their 
account; and this contributes to extinguish all 
sense and care of respectability of character,— ^ 
a sense and care which, will never be main- 
tained by any regard to one another's esti- 
mates, which they are far enough from holding 
in reverence: in truth there is a kind of tacit 
mutual understanding among them, that, for 
the benefit of them all, they are sj^stematicaliy 
to set aside all high notions and nice response 
bilities of character and conduct. 

And what is the natural consequence of theif 
being thus abandoned to themselves, free from 
all the influence they would have been under in 
a state of friendly contiguity, if we may so ex^ 
press it, to the cultivated orders? Times may 
nave been, when the great mass, thus detached^ 
combined such a quietude with their ignorance, 
that they had none but submissive feelings in 
relation to their superiors, whose property, al- 
most, they were inured to consider themselves; 
when it never occurred to them to make a ques- 
tion, why there should be so vast a difference of 
^condition between beings of the same race, 
when there were never unfolded to^their view^ 
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the portentous possibilities included in the fact 
of the immense superiority of numbers, and 
therefore of the physical force, of the lower- 
order as put in comparison with the higher* 
But the times of this perfect, unquestioning, un- 
murmuring, succumbency under the actual al* 
lotment, have passed away; except in such 
regions as the Russian empire, where they have 
yet long to continue* In the other principal 
states of Europe, and especially in our own, 
the grossest ignorance of the people has no 
where prevented them from acquiring a sense 
of their strength and importance; with a cer- 
tain ill conceived, but stimulant notion, of some 
change which th^y think ought to take place is 
their condition. How, indeed, should it have 
been possible, for any considerable proportion 
of them to remain unaware of'this strength and 
importance, while the whole civilized world was 
shaken with a practical and tremendous contro- 
versy, between the two grand opposed d?dersi 
of society, concerning their respective rights; or 
that they should not have taken a strong, and, 
from the rudeness of their mental condition, a 
fierce interest, in the principle and progress of 
the strife? And how should they have failed to 
hear, that during this commotion, innumerable 
persons from the lowest class, signalizing them- 
selves by talent and daring, had taken, by main 
strength, the advantageous ground formerly 
deemed in a great measure the peculiar right, 
as if by a Law of nature of those who held their 
claim m virtue of their nativity? 
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The effect of all this is gone deep into the 
minds, of great numbers wno are not excited, 
in consequence, to any worthj exertion for 
raising themselves, individually, from their de- 
graded condition, by the earnest improvement 
and application of their faculties and means* 
The feeling of many of them seems to^ be, that 
they must and will sullenly abide by the ill- 
starred fate of their class, tdl some great com- 
prehensive alteration, in their favor, shall ab* 
solve tbem from that bond of hostile sentiment, 
in which they make common cause against the 
superior orders; and shall create a state of 
thmgs in which it shall be worth while for the 
individual to make an effort to raise himself* 
We can at best, (they seem to say,) but barely 
maintain, with the utmost difficulty, a miserable 
life; and you talk to us of cultivation, of disci^ 
pline, of moral respectability, of efforts to come 
out firoip our degraded rank! No, we shall 
even stay where we are, till it is seen how the 
question is settled between the people of our 
sort, and those who will have it that they are 
of a far worthier kind. There may then, per* 
haps, be some chance for such as we; and if 
not, the less we are disturbed about improve- 
ment, knowledge, and all those things, the bet- 
ter, while we are bearing the heavy load a 
few years, to die like those before us. 

We said they are banded in a hostile senti- 
ment It is true, that among such a degraded 
populace there is very little kindness, or care 
for one another's interests. They all know toe 
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well what they all are not, to be much attached 
to one another. But it is infinitely easier, for 
any set of human beings, to maintain a commu*- 
nity of feeling in hostility to something else, 
than in benevolence toward one another; for 
here no sacrifice is required of any one's self- 
interest. And it is certain, that the subordinate 
portions of society, in this and several other 
nations, have come to regard the occupants of 
the tracts of fertility and sunshine, the posses* 
sors of opulence, splendor, and luxury, with a 
deep settted'systematic aversion,— r-to use the 
most moderate term; with a disposition to 
contemplate in any other li^ht than that of a 
calamity, an extensive downial of the favorites 
of fortune, when a brooding imagination figures 
such a thing as possible; and with but very 
flight hints, from conscience, of the iniquity of 
the most tumultuary accomplishment of such a 
catastrophe. In a word, so far from consider- 
ing their own welfare as identified with the sta- 
bility of the existing social order, they consider 
it as something that would spring from the ruin 
of that order. They have lost all that vener- 
ation by habit, partaking somewhat perhaps of 
the nature of a superstition, which had been 
protracted downward, though progressively at-^ 
tenuated with the lapse of time, from the feudal 
ages into the last century. They have quite 
lost, too, in this disastrous age, that sense of 
competence, mid possible well-being, which 
might have harmonized their feelings with a 
social economy under which they have enjoyed 
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such a state. WhateTer the actual economj 
may have of wisdom in its institutions, and of 
splendor, and fulness of all good things, in some 
parts of its apportionment, they feel that what 
IS allotted to most of themy in its arrangements, 
is pressing hardship, . galling unremitting por- 
erty. Ami while thus thrown loose from the 
former ties to. the social order, their minds 
have not been seized upon to be put under the 
substitutional ones whicn sound instruction alone 
could impose. Wise instruction might have 
made them capable of understanding, how a 
considerable proportion of the evil may have 
been inevitable from uncontrollable causes; of 
admitting in their consciences that nation^ ca* 
lamities are visitations of divine judgment, of 
which they were to reflect whether they had 
not deserved a heavy share; and of com pre? 
hendiog that, at all events, rancor, violence, 
ud disorder, cannot be the way to alleviate 
any of the evils, but to aggravate them all. 
But, we repeat it, there are millions in this 
land, and if we include the neighboring island 
politically united to it, many millions, who have 
received no instruction adequate, in the small- 
est degree,' to counteract the natural effect of 
the distresses of their condition, or to create a 
new principle^ of adherence to the established 
order, in place of thbse which time and the in* 
novation of opinions have worn out. 

Thus alienated, and thus not r^aimed, there 
is a large proportion of human strength' and 
feeling not in vital combination with the social 
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system, but aloof from it, looking at it Mrith 
^^gloomy and malign regard," in a state progres- 
sive toward a fitness 40 be impelled against it 
with a dreadful shock, under the actuating en- 
ergy of whatever daring powerful spirits might 
arise, intent on its demolition, andi favored by 
opportune conjuncture^ of circumstances. There 
have not been wanting examples to shew, with 
what fearful effect this hostility may come into 
action, in the crisis of the fate of a nation's 
ancient system; where this alienated portion 
of its own people, rushing in, have revenged 
upon it the neglect of their tuition; that neg- 
lect, which had abandoned them to so utter a . 
"lack of knowledge," that they really under- 
stood no better than to expect their own solid 
advantage in general havoc and disorder. But 
how bereft of sense the state too must be, that 
would thus let a multitude of its people grow 
up in a condition of mind to believe, that the 
sovereign expedient for their welfare is to be 
found in spoliation and destruction! It might 
easily have comprehended, what it was rea- 
sonable to expect from the matured disposi- 
tions and strength, of such of its children as it 
abandoned to be nursed by the wolf. 

While this principle of ruin was working on, 
by a steady and natural process, this supposed 
infatuated State was, it is extremely possible, 
directing its chief care to maintain the splendor 
of a court, or tg extort the means for prosecut- 
ing some object of vain and wicked ambition, 
some project of conquest and military glory. 
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Answer to a very common, but futile objectioiu Jid-- 
vantages of a general diffusion of knowledge, in 
connexion with religion^ illustrated. 

But there may be persons ready to ask here, 
whether it be so certain that giving the people 
of the lower order more knowledge, and sharp- 
ening their faculties, will really tend to the 
preservation of good order. Would not such 
improvement jelate them, to a most extravagant 
estimate of their own worth and importance; 
and therefore result in insufferable arrogance, 
both in the individuals and the class? Would 
thej not, on the strength of it, be continuaJljr 
assuming to sit in judgment on the proceedings 
and claims of their betters, even jn the most 
lofty stations; and demanding their own pre- 
tended rights, with a troublesome and probably 
turbulent pertinacity? Would they not, since 
their improvement cannot from their condition 
in life, be large and deep, be in just such a half 
taught state, as would make them exactly fit 
to be wrought upon by all sorts of crafty schem- 
ers, fierce declaimers, empirics, and innovators? 
Is it not, in short,' too probable that, since an 
increase of mental power is available to bad 
uses as well as good, the results would greatly 
preponderate on the side of qvil^ 
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They would do well to put the objectiou m 
direct terms, and saj, Understanding is to be 
men's guide to right conduct^ and therefore the 
less understanding they have, the more safe are 
we against their going wron;^. But not to dwell 
on the absurdity of denying, that the more 
mental light people have, the better qualified, 
ia that proportion, must they be to discern their 
duty,— 4ior oa the tendency of an argument, (if 
sucn questions contain one, which goes to de- 
preciate the desire of truth, and all that has 
been venerated as wisdom, and all literature, 
and divine revelation, and our rational nature 
itself, — not to insist on this absurdity, we can 
most confidently answer from matter of fact 
It is proved by fact, that giving the people 
more Knowledge and more sense, does not tend 
to disorder and insubordination; does not ex- 
cite them to impatience and extravagant claims; 
does not spoil them for the ordinary business 
of life, imposed by duty and necessity; does 
not loake them the dupes of knaves; nor 
prompt them, to seek the benefit of the im-* 
provement of their faculties in turning knaves 
themselves. Employers can testify, from all 
sides, that there is a striking general difference 
between those bred up in ignorance and rude 
vulgarity, and those who have been trained 
clirough the well ordered schools for the hum- 
ble classes; a difference exceedingly in favor 
of the latter, who are found not only more apt 
at understanding and executing, but more decor 
rous, more respectful, more attentive to orders^ 
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mofe ready to see and acknowledge the prop- 
prietj of good regulations, and more disposed 
to a practical acquiescence in them; far less 
inclined to ebrietj and low company; and more 
to be deptoded on in point of honesty. In 
almost any part of the country, where the ex* 
periment has been zealously prosecuted for a 
moderate nunrber of years, along resident ob* 
server can discern a modification in the charac- 
ter of the neighborhood; a mitigation of the 
former brutality of manners; a less frequency 
of brawls and quarrels, and less tendency to 
draw together into rude riotous assemblages* 
There is especially a marked difference on the 
Sabbath, on which multitudes attend public 
worship, whose forefathers used to be found 
in those very assemblages on that day; and 
who would themselves, in all probability, have 
followed the same course, but for the tuition 
which has led them into a better. In many 
instances, the children have carried from the 
schools inestimable benefits home to their Un^ 
happy families; winning even their depraved 
thoughtless paretits into consideration and con* 
cern about their most important interests, — a 
precious repayment of all the long toils and 
cares, endured to support them. ithrough the 
period of childhood, and. an example of that 
rare class of phenomena, in which a superlative 
beauty arises from the inversion of the general 
order of nature. 

Even the frightful statements of the in* 
crease, in recent years, of active juvenile de- 
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pravlty, especially in the metropolis, include a 
gratifying testimony in favor of education. The 
advocates of schools have had the triumph of 
its being shewn, that it was not from these sem- 
inaries that such delinquents were to go out, to 
evince that the improvement of intelligence 
may be but the greater ability for fraud and 
mischief. No, it was uniformly found to have 
been in very diiferent^ places of resort, that 
these wretches had been almost from their in- 
fancy, accomplished for crime; and that their 
training had not taken or needed any assistance 
from an exercise on literary rudiments, from 
bibles, catechisms, or religious and moral poe^ 
try, or from an attendance on public worship. 
Indeed, as if it were through an intervention 
of Providence to confound the cavillers, the 
children and youth of the schools were found 
to have been more generally preserved from 
defection to the league of premature reproi- 
bates, than a moral calculator, with the qual- 
ity of human nature kept in his sight, would 
have ventured to anticipate, upon a moderate) 
estimate of the influence of instruction. 

Experience equally falsifies the notion that 
knowledge, imparted to tlie jQwer orders, be^ 
yond what iifeiecessary to tlie handling of their 
tools, tends to factious turbulence; to a re«< 
action, (in pursuance of certain wild principles 
and theories,) against law and regular govern-p 
ment in society. The maiutainers of which 
notion should also affirm, that the people of 
Scptland h9,Ye long beeu g^bou^t the moat digaf- 
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fected, tumultuary, revolutionary rabble in^u«- 
tope; and that the Cornish miners, at this day 
so worthily distinguished at once by exercised 
intellect and religion, are incessantly on the 
point oC insurrection, against their employers or 
the state. And we snail be just as ready to 
believe them if they also assert, that, in those 
popular irregularities which have too often dis- 
turbed, in particular places, the peactf^f-'otVi* 
country, the clamorous bands or croiWds, col- 
lected for purposes of intimidation ^1'^(£^l7bli- 
tion, have consisted chiefly of the tA^pj^^vlti^^ 
vat6d part of the poorer inhabitanls;-^es, c)9f 
that this class furnished one in a hundred of 
the numbers forming such lawless bdnd^; eveit 
though many of these more instructed of the 
people might be suffering, with their families, 
the utmost extremity of want, the direct pres- 
sure of that hunger which, as well as oppres-. 
sion, may ^^make a wise man mad." Many of 
these, in their desolate abodes, with tears of 

Earents and children mingled t(^ethcr, have 
een committing themselves to their Father in 
heaven, at the time that the ruder part of the 
population have been carrying alarm, and some- 
times mischief, through the district, and so con- 
firming the faith, we may suppose, of sundry 
magnates of the neighborhood, who had vehe- 
mently asserted, a few years before, the perni- 
cious tendency of educating the people. 

It would be less than what is due to suffering 
humanity, to leave this topic without observing, 
that if a numerous portion of the community 
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slioutd be sinking under severe, protract- 
ed, unmitigated distress, distress on which 
there appears to them no dawn of hope from 
ordinary causes, it is not to be held a dispar- 
agement to the value of education, if some of 
those who have enjoyed a measure of that ad- 
vantage, in common with a greater number who 
have not^ should become feverishly agitated 
with imaginations of great sudden changes in 
the social system; and be led to entertain sug- 
gestions of irregular violent expedients for the 
removal of insupportable evils. It must, in all 
reason, be acknowledged the last lesson, which 
education could be expected to teach with 
practical effect, that one part of the community 
should be willing to resign themselves, as far as 
they can see, 't4;)'^i^stm]ction, that the others 
may live in isufici^il^ ind tranquillity. Such 
heroic devotement might not be difficult in the 
sublime elation of -wiermopylae; but it is a 
very different matter in a melancholy cottage, 
and in the midst of famishing children. 

After thus referring to matter of fact, for 
Contradiction of the notion, that the mental cul- 
tivation of the lower classes might render them 
less subject to the rules of good order, we have 
to observe, jn further reply, that we are not 
heard insisting on the advantages of increased 
knowledge, and mental invigoration, anrlong the 
people, unconnected with the inculcation o/* relig^ 
ton. Nor is this essential point forgotten or 
neglected in the actual system of procedu^e, in 
ihe institutions of which we are the advocates* 

*15 
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« 

Undoubtedlj) their conductors and zealous 
friends account knowledge valuable absolutely, 
as.being the apprehension of things as they are; 
a prevention of delusioi^ and so far a'ntness 
for ri^ht volitions. But they consider reli^on, 
(besides being itself the primary and infinitely 
the most important part of knowledge,) as a 

Erinciple indispensable for securing the full 
enefit of all the rest. It is desired and endeav- 
oied, that the understanding^ of these opening 
minds may be taken possession of, by just and 
solemn ideas of their relation to the Eternal 
Almighty Being; that they may be taught to 
apprehend it as an awful reality, that they are 
perpetually under his inspection; and as a cer- 
tainty, that they must at length appear before 
him m judgment, and find, in another life, the 
consequences of what they are in spirit and 
conduct here. It is impressed upon them, that 
his will is the supreme law; that his declara- 
tions are the most momentous truth known ou 
earth; and his favor and condemnation the 
greatest ^ood and evil. And it is wished, and 
endeavored, to be by the light of this divine 
' vvisdom that they are disciplined in other parts 
of knowledge; so that nothing they learn may 
be detached from all sensible relation to it, or 
have a tendency contrary to it* Thus it is 
sought to be secured, that, as the pupil's mind 
grows stronger, and multiplies its resources, 
and he therefore has necessarily more power 
and means for what is wroi^, there may be 
himinously jHresented to him, m if celestial eye» 
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visibly beamed upon him, the most solemn 
ideas that can enforce what is right. 

Such is the discipline meditated for [>repar- 
ing the subordinate classes to pursue their mdi- 
vidual welfare, and act their part as members 
of the community. — They are to be trained in 
early life to diligent employment of their fac- 
ulties, tending to strengthen them, regulate 
them, and give their possessors the power of 
effectually using them. They are to be exer- 
cised to form clear correct notions, instead of 
crude vague delusive ones. The subjects of 
these ideas will be, a very considerable number 
of the most important facts and principles; 
which are to b^ presented to their understand-* 
ings with a patient repetition of efforts to fix 
them there as knowledge that cannot be forgot- 
ten. By this measure of substantial acquire- 
ment and by the habit formed in so acquiring, 
they will be qualified for making further attain- 
ment in future time, if they are disposed to im- 
prove their opportunities. Durir^ this progress, 
and in connexion with many of its exercises, 
their duty is to be enforced on them, in the va- 
rious forms in which th^y will have to make a 
choice, between right and wrong in their con- 
duct toward societj. There will be inculcated 
justice, prudence, moffensiveness, estrangement 
from the counsels and leagues of vain and bad 
men; love of peace, hatred of all disorder and 
violence, and d respect for institutions designed 
and necessaiT to prevent these evils. All this 
will be taught directly from the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, from which authority i/rill also be incul- 
cated^ all the \i^hile, the principles of religion. 
And religion, while its grand reierence is to the 
state of the soul towaras God, and to eternal 
interests, yet takes every principle and rule of 
morals under the full sanction of its authority; 
making the primary obligation and responsibil- 
ity be towards God, of every thing that is a 
duty with respect to men. oo that, with the 
subjects of this education, the sense o( propriety 
shall be cansciencey the consideration of how 
they ought to be regulated, in their conduct as 
a part of the community, shall be the recoliec* 
tion that their Master in heaven dictates the 
laws of that conduct, and will judicially hold 
them amenable for every part of it. 

And, as far as any judgment can be formed 
of means as adapted to ends, is not this endea- 
vor to fix religious principles in ascendency, 
the way to bring up citizens fit to preserve the 
great social compact? Or perhaps far less in- 
terference of the divine sanctions, would do 
quite as well, for securing peace and good order 
among the multitude, provided they be but 
kept in profound ignorance, — the religious prin- 
ciples being rendered unnecessary to them, just 
in the proportion of their want of other knowl- 
edge. This is, at least virtually, said by the 
disapprovers of the designs for educating the 
people. For, it were most idle for these per- 
sons to pretend, that they would have the peo- 
ple, in some way or other, put in the state of 
understanding the principal truths, and acknowl- 
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edging the sanctions, of religion, as a special 
and separate attainment, while remaining desti- 
tute oi mental cultivation in the general sense. 
If those who would so pretend, were to see the 
actual phenomenon; if it were to come before 
them as a real fact, — (an extremely ignorant 
man entertaining a lively and inflitential sense 
of religion,)— would they not greatly marvel? 
Would they not be nonplussed in trying to un- 
derstand, such a thing? What if there were 
whispered to them, just then, some of the 
phrases at which they had often sneered^ for 
ei^ample, divine grace; which the man himself 
might very possibly be guilty of naming? fVe 
shall not deny the possibility of such a phenom-' 
enon Jrom such a cause. But here we are 
speaking of the course required in human pro* 
ceeding, by practical rational methods, toward 
the attainment of an object attainable through 
discipline. And how, it may well be demanded, 
is this supposed education to be conducted, 
which shall preserve the people^s general igno- 
rance inviolate, and yet inculcate religion with 
the due efficacy for making them virtuous citi- 
zens? How introduce the subject into minds 
unformed to admit any thing but the impressions 
of sense; never made to afiix a meaning to the 
very terms to be employed; never opened to a 
capacity of comprenending any one idea ap- 
proacbmg to greatness or remoteness; and in- 
finitely repugnant to begin so unwonted and 
uncouth ah exercise with the topic of religion, 
of all Subjects in the world? No, assur^ly. 
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the good order of a populace, left ia^sttipul ig- 
norance, cannot be preserved by the effect 6f so 
slight an infusion of religion, as these pretended 
good friends of theirs would instil into their 
mental grossness* It must be done by some- 
thing far stronger; and if it actually i^ done 
already, in nearly the required degree, with no 
more of religion than this, it is done by other 
means; and therefore much hypocritical cant- 
ing about the necessity of religion in the lower 
orders, to the safety of the state, might be 
spared to such persons as we have heard utter- 
ing it together with more than a doubt of the 
prudence of qualifying these same lower orders 
even to read the Bible. 

But all this while, we are forgetting to in- 
quire how much is to be understood as included 
in that good order, that deference and subor-» 
dinatiof), which it has been apprehended that 
the possession of more mind and knowledge, 
by the people, might disturb or destroy. May 
not the notion of it, as entertained by some 
persons, be conceived somewhat according to 
the model of an earlier age, or of some eastern 
dominion? Is it required, that the sentiment of 
obsequiousness should be, in the people, like 
the instinct by which a lower order of animals 
is in awe of a higher, by which the common 
tribe of beasts would shrink at the sight of 
lions? Or is the deference expected to be of 
an absolute, unconditional kind, as to something 
claiming it by simple divine right, as the proph**- 
ets or judges of Israel did? Are the people ta 
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be prevented from coDsidering their relation to 
the community, any further than the labors it 
is their assigned part to perform in it, and the 
respect they are to pay to the higher orders of 
it^ Are they to entertain no questions, respect- 
ing the right adjustment of their condition, in 
the arrangements of the great social body?, 
Are they forbidden ever to admit a single doubt, 
of its being quite a matter of course, that 
every thing that ought to be is done, and in 
such manner as it ought to be, for the interests 
of their class; or, therefpre, to pretend to any 
such right as that of representing, complaining, 
and remonstrating? 

A subordination founded in such principles, 
and required to such a degree, it is true enough 
that the communication of knowledge is not 
the way to perpetuate. For the first use^ 
which men will infallibly make, of an enlarge- 
ment of their faculties and ideas, will be to 
take aiarger view of their interests; and they 
may happen, as soon as they do so, to think 
thq|r discover that it was quite time; and the 
longer they do so, to retain still less and less of 
implicit faith, that those interests will be done 
Justice to without their own vigilance and in- 
tervention. An educated people must be very 
slow indeed in their learning, if they do not 
soon grow out of all belief in the necessary 
wisdom, and rectitude, of any class of human 
creatures whatever. They will see how un- 
reasonable it were to expect, that any class will 
f^il in fidelity to the great natural principle, of 
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m^ing i^B own advantage the first object; and 
therefore thej will not be apt to listen, with 
the gravity which in other times and regions 
may have been shewn in listenii^, to imunc- 
tions of gratitude for the willingness, evinced 
bj the higher orders, to take on them the 
trouble of watching and guarding the people's 
welfare, by keeping them and all their mterests 
in a proper course. 

But neither will it necessarily be in the spirit 
of hostility, in the worst sense of the word, 
that a more instructed people will thus shew ^ 
diminished credulity of reverence, toward the 
predominant ranks in the social economy; and 
will keep in habitual exercise upon them a 
somewhat suspicious observation, and a judicial 
estimate; with an honest freedom in sometimes 
avowing disapprobation, and strongly asserting 
any right which is believed to be endangerejd. 
This will only be expressing that^ since all 
classes naturally consult, by preference, their 
own interests, it is plainly unnt, that one por« 
tion of the community should be trusted wjth 
an unlimited discretion, in ordering what affects 
the welfare of the others; and that, in all pru<> 
dence, the people must withhold an entire affi** 
ance, and unconditional unexamining acquies* 
cence; till some such thing as a codamission of 
angels shall come to harmonise, and then admin« 
ister,iQterests which are placed so uqappe^s^bly 
at strife:— ^for as to what is so often asserted of 
those interests being in reality the sai^e, it is^ 
evidently impossible for either party, evea 
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while believing so, to concede to the other the 
excFusivo adjustment of the practical mode of 
identification. 

But only let the utmost that is possible be . 
done, to train the people, from their earl j years, 
to a sound use of their reason, under a disci- 
pliije for imparting a valuable portion of knowl- 
edge, and assiduously inculcating the princi- 
plei of social duty and of religion; and then 
something may be said, to good purpose, to 
their understanding and conscience, while they 
are maintaining the inevitable competition of 
claims with their superiors. They will then be 
capable of seeing put in a fair balance, many 
thmgs which headlong ignorance would have 
taken all one way. Th^y will be able to ap- _ 
preciate many explanations, alleged causes of 
delay, statements of difficulty bet ween opposing 
reasons; which would be thrown away on an^ 
ignorant populace. And it would be an in-- 
ducement to their making a real exertion of the 
understanding, that they thus found themselves 
so formally put upon their responsibility for its 
exercise, — that they were summoned to a ra- 
tional discussion, instead of being addressed in 
the style of Pharaoh to the Israelites. The 
strife of interests would thus come to be car- 
ried on with less Herceness and malice, in the 
spirit and manner, on the part of the people. 
And the ground itself of the contention, the 
substance of the matters in contest, would be 
gradually diminished — by the concessions of the 
higher classes to the claims of the lower: for 
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there is no affectii^ to dissemble, tkat a gre^t 
mental and moral improvement of the peojje 
would necessitate, though there were not 4 
single movement of rude force in the case, imk 
portant concessions to them, on the part of the 
superior orders. A people advanced to such a 
state, would make its moral power felt in a 
thousand ways and every moment. This gen* 
eral augmentation of mind and virtue would 
send forth, against all arrangements, and invet* 
erate usages, of the nature of invidious represr 
sion and exclusion, an energy, which coula no 
more be resisted than the power of the sun, 
when he advances in the spring to annibiUte 
the relics and vestiges of the winter. This 
plastic influence would modify the institutions 
of the national community, to a state adapted 
to> secture all the popular interests; and to con* 
.vey the genuine, collective opinion, to bear di? 
Fectly on the counsel and transaction of national 
concerns. That opinion would have a weight 
which could not be set at defiance, and aa uiv^ 
perverted fidelity of manifestation, which would 
leave no possibility of affecting to take an op- 
posite one as the ^nuine. 

That such consequences would, inevitably 
follow a highly improved general 0tate of the 
people, must be freely acknowledged to those, 
who cannot consent to their receiving the ut- 
most practicable cultivation. And is it becawe 
this would follow, that these disapprover^ 
would deprecate such a cul^ivatioa^ Then let 
them say, what it is that they are hoping for 
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from an opposite system. What is it, that they 
are seriously promising themselves, from th^ 
auspicious influence of all the ignorance, that 
can henceforward be retained among the pop^ 
Illation of this part of the world? They see» 
that in this country, and other of the great 
states of Europe, there is gone forth, among 
the great mass of the people, a spirit of revolt 
from the sense of obligation toward institutions 
simply as existing or as ancient; a spirit that 
re-acts, with deep and settled antipathy, against 
some of the arrangements and claims, of the 
t>rder into which the national community has 
been disposed by institutions and the course of 
events; a spirit which regards soine of the ap* 
pointments, and requirements, of that oi*der, an 
little better than adaptations of the system to 
the will, and gratification, of the more fortu* 
Hate portion of the species. We need not 
repeat, with what dreadful commotion the per- 
vasion of thk spirit has wrought, both in its 
own proper action and explosive foree, and as 
excited to preternatural energy in the conflict 
with the arrayed power of the old order of 
things. And is it extinguished? Is it subdued? 
Is it in the slightest degree reduced? — reduced, 
-we mean, as a principle fixed in the decided 
form of ah opinion, and actuatii^, with the 
strength and sanction of this its possession of j 

the judgment, the wishes and strongest pas- 
sions; and often kindlii^, in the more restless 
and sanguine spirits, imaginations of supposeai* 
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Ue changes, and of the expedients for accom- 
plishing them. 

: Is it, we repeat, repressed? There may be 
persons who cannot believe it possible, ^good 
easy men," that it can hate lived in spite of a 
world of war and legislation aimed at its de* 
'^ struction, to come forth, with unabated vigor, 

at the opportune junctures in the future pro* 
gress of events; like some great serpent, meet« 
ing and glarii^ upon the sight again, with his 
appalling glance and uninjured length of volume^ 
after a storm of missiles bad sent him to his re? 
treat, and been poured in there with destruc-* 
tive intention after him. But these must be the 
dullest, or most spell-bound in their faculties, of 
all prognosticators. Repressed! — whatisit.that 
is manifesting itself in the most remarkable 
events in the old, and what has been named the 
new world, at this Very hour? And what are 
the measures of several of the great state au- 
thorities of Europe, and the apparent agitation^ 
and as it were fitiul changes of feeling, between 
rashness and dismay, in the adoption of those 
measures in some of the states, but a confession, 
that after all, this spirit is growing stronger? 
Every year renders it but more evident, that 
the principle in action is something far difiTer- 
ept from a superficial transient irritation; that 
it has gone the whole depth of the mind; has 
possessed itself of the very judgment and coo- 
science, of an innumerable legion, extending, 
continually, to a still greater number. No doubt 
is permitted to remain, whether the real cur- 
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tent o( the popular feeling has made a porten- I 

tous change id its direction, to return to its ; 

ancient course, when the stream of some great 
branch of the Mississippi shall resume the chan- 
nel, whidh it has abandoned bj making for 
itself a new one into the Mexican Gulf, For 
when once the great mass of the lower and 
larger division of the community, shall have . 

become filled with an absolute, and almost 
tmanimous conviction, that they, the grand 
physical agency of that community; that they, 
the operators, the producers, the preparers, of 
almost all it most essentially wants; tnat they, 
the part, therefore, of the social assemblage so 
obviously the most essential to its existence, 
and on which all the rest must depend; — that 
they are placed in a condition, in the great so- 
cial arrangement, which does not do justice to 
this their importance, which does not ade« 
quately reward these their services; — we say, 
when this shall have become the feeling and 
the conviction, to the very centre of the mind, 
in. the millions of Europe, we would put it as a 
question to the judgment of a sober man, how 
this state of feeling is to be reversed or neutral- i 
ized, while those circumstances of the economy 
which have caused it are remaining. But then 
we put it to his judgment at the next step, what 
the consequence must ultimately be. Will he 
pretend not to foresee, that tne power of so 
vast a combination of wills and agents, must 
sooner or later, in one manner or another, affect 
a great modification in the arrangements of the ' 
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social system? What plan, then, is he suppos-^ 
ing adopted to prevent it? Are the higher and 
more privileged portions of the national com- 
munities to have, henceforward, just this one 
grand object of their existence, this chief em- 
ployment for all their knowledge, means, and 
power, namely to keep down the lower orders 
of their fellow-citizens, by mere stress of coer- 
cion and punishment? Are they resolved, and 
prepared, for a rancorous interminable hostil- 
ity in prosecution of such a benign purpose; 
v^ith, of course, a continual exhaustion upon it 
of the means, which might be applied to aimio- 
ish that wretchedness of the -people, which has 
been, and must continue to be, the grand cor<» 
roborator of the principles that have passed like 
an earthquake under the foundations of the old 
social systems? But supposing this shotdd be 
the course pursued, how long can it be effect- 
ual? That must he a very ^rm structure, 
must be of gigantic mass or most excellent basis 
and conformation, against which the ocean 
shall unremittingly wear and foam in vain. And 
it does not appear what there can be of such 
impregnable consistence in any particular con- 
struction of the social order which isy by the 
supposition, to be resolved to be maintained in 
sovereign immutability, in permanent frustra- 
tion of the persevering, ever-growing, aim and 
impulse of the great majority, pressing on to 
achieve important innovations in their favor; 
innovations in those systems of institution and 
us^e, under which they will never cease to 
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think they have had far less happiness hereto* 
fore than they ought to have had. We cannot 
see how this impulse can be so repelled or di- 
vierted that it shall not prevail at length, to the 
effect of either bearing down, or wearing away, 
a portion of the order of things which the 
ascendent classes in every part of Europe 
would have fondly wished to maintain in perr 
petuity, without one particle of surrender. 

But though they cannot preserve its entire- 
nessythe manner in which it shall yield to alter- 
ation is in a great measure at their command. 
And here is the important, consideration. If a 
movement has really begun in the general pop- 
ular mind of the nations, and if the principle 
of it is growing and insuppressible, so that it 
must in one manner or another ultimately pre- 
vail, what will the state be of any national com- 
munity where it shall be an unenlightened, half 
barbarous, people that so prevails? — a people 
DO better informed, perhaps^ than to believe 
that all the hardship and distress endured by 
themselves and their forefathers were wrongs, 
which they suffered from the higher orders; 
than to a$cribe to bad government, and the 
rapacity and selfishness of the rich, the very 
evils caused by inclement seasons; and than to 
assume it as beyond question, that the whole 
accumulation of their resentments, brought out 
into action ajt last, is but justice demanding and 
effecting a retribution. 

In such an event, what would not the supe- 
rior orders be glad to give and forego, in com* 
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promise with principles, tempers, and demands, 
which they will know they should nerer have 
had to encounter, to the end of time, if, instead 
of spendit^ their vast advantages on mfrely 
their own state and indulgence, they had ap^ 
jdied them in a mode of operation and influx* 
cnce tending to improve, m every way, the 
situation and character of the people? It is 
true, that such a wild triumj^ of overpowering 
violence would necessarily be short A Mind 
turbulent monster of popular power never can 
for a long time maintain the domination pi a 
political community. It would rage and riot 
itself out of breath and strength, succumb un* 
der some stroi^ coercion of its own creating, 
and lie subject and stupified, till its spirit 
should be recovered and incensed for new 
commotion. But this impossibility of a verjr 
proloi^ed reign of confusion, would be little con^ 
solation for the classes, against whose privileged 
condition the first tremendous eruption should 
have driven. It would not much cheer a man 
who should see his abode carried away, and 
his fields and plantations devastated, to tell 
him that what had inflicted this ruin was but a 
transient mountain torrent. A short prevalence 
of the overturning force would have sufiiced, 
for the subversion of the proudest longest estab* 
lished state of privilege; and most improbable 
would it be, that those who lost it in the tu* 
mult, wolild find the new authority, which 
would arise as that tumult subsided, either able 
or disposed to restore it. They might perhaps. 
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(on a farorable supposition,) survive in personal 
safety, but in humiliated fortunes, to ruminate 
on their manner of occupying their former- ele- 
vated situation, and of employing; its ample 
jmeans of power, a due portion oi wnich applied 
to promote the universal education of the com- 
munity, with an accompanying liberal yet very 
gradual concession of privileges to the people, 
would have prevented the catastrophe. 

Let us urge then, that a zealous endeavor to 
render it absolutely impossible that, in any. 
change whatever, the destinies of a nation 
should fall under the power of an ignorant in- 
furiated multitude, may take place of the pre- 
sumption that there is no great change to be 
ever effected by the progressive and conscious 
importance of the people; a presumption than 
which nothing can appear more like infatuation; 
when we look at the recent scenes andjnresent 
temperament of the moral world. Educate 
the people; train them to sound sense; civilize 
them; promote the reformation of their morals; 
inculcate the principles of religion, simply and 
solemnly as religion, as a thing directly of di- 
vine dictation, and not as^if half of its authority 
were in virtue of human institutions; let the 
higher orders generally make it perfectly evi-- 
dent to the multitude that they are desirous to 
improve them, raise them, and promote their 
happiness; and then whatever the demands of 
the people as a body, thus improving in under- 
standing and the sense of justice, shall come to 
be, and whatever modification their preponder- 
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ance iqay ultimately enforce on the great socidl 
arrangements^ it will be infalliblj certain that 
there jiever can be a love of disorder, an inso^ 
lent anarch J, a prerailing spirit of revenge and 
devastation. Such a conduct of the ascendent 
classes would, in this nation at least, s^ore that 
as long as the world lasts, there never would be 
any formidable commotion, or violent sudden 
changes. All those modifications of the naticmal 
economy which an improving people would as- 
pire and would deserve to obtam, would be 
gradually accomplished, in a manner by which 
no party would oe injured, and all woidd be the 
kappier. 
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CHAPTER lU- 

TUB FAT4i> INAFTITUDB WHICH IQNORANCE CRE- 
ATE», aR CONBTITI7TES, FOR RECEIVING REUGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 



SECTION I. 



Uneducated minds destitute of antf religious notions^ 
and fortified against all approij^h qf troth. 

We do not know whether anj of these observ- 
ations will be accounted foreign to the purpose, 
of iilustratbg the effects of popular ignorance* 
However that may be, we shall pursue the 
course of illustration toward its conclusion^ 
by describii^ somewhat more fully here, than 
in the former stages, the manner in which the 
want of mental imjH'ovement affects the people 
in regard to the most important concern of 
all, Religion* It is true, that this has been 
already very expressly adverted to, and per- 
haps more than once; but the topic seems to 
merit a considerable amplification; and will 
better excuse, than any other, the fault of a 
too evident repetition. What we would espe- 
cially remark upon is, the wretched inaptitude 
which ignorance creates or constitutes for re- 
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ceiviDg religious instruction. — But first a few 
sentences relative to what there actually is of 
religious notion in the minds of the uneducated, 
— to shew whether, as far as that great subject 
is concerned, education may be spared. 

Some notion of such a thing, somethiog dif- 
ferent in their consciousness from the absolute 
negation of the idea, something that faintly re- 
sponds to the terms in which a person convers- 
ing with them would express the idea, in the 
way of questioning them on the subject, may 
be presumed to exist in the minds of all who 
are advanced a considerable way into youth, or 
come to mature age, in a country where all 
have the monitory spectacle of edifices for re- 
ligious use, on spots ap{>ointed also for the in- 
terment of the dead. If this sort of measured 
caution in the assumption should seem border- 
ing on the ridiculous,* we would recommend 
those who would smile at it to make some little 
experiments. It would not be difficult to ii>- 
sinuate themselves, on road or fi^eld, into the 
company of some of the innumerable rustics 
who have grown up destitute of every thing 
worth calling education^ or of the equally ill- 
fated beings m the alleys, precincts, and lower 
employments, of towns. They might manage 
to avoid an abruptness and judicial formality, 
which would prevent the readiness to be com- ' 
municative, wnile they contrived to question, 
in effect rSfher than express form, some of 
these persons respecting God, Jesus Christ, the 
human sou(^ the invisible world* And we can 
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WBure them they would in manj iiKtaDces re* 
ceive soch answers as would amaze them* The 
expodare made to them in these answers would 
break up, as l^ a sudden shock, their easy com* 

Elaceot assurance, (were it possible thej had 
sen so unknowing as to cherish such a feeling,) 
that almost all the people must, by some means 
or other, have been brought to be tolerably 
apprised of a few first principles of religion; 
that this couid not have failed to be the case in 
a comnmnity acknowledging, in its collective 
"capacity, a considerable responsibility that its 
members should not be left totally destitute of 
the most essential of all things to their well-* 
being. This agreeable assurance would vanish, 
like a dream interrupted^ at the spectacle thus 
presented^ of persons nearly, very nearly, as de« 
void of those first principles, after living e^h* 
teen, thirty, forty, or twice forty years, under the 
superintendence of that community^ as if they 
had been the abwiginal rovers of the Americaa 
forests, or natives of unvisited coral-built spots 
in the oceaa 

If these examiners were to prosecute the 
investigation widely, and their reflections grew 
more pensive with their discoveries, they might 
become sensible of a very altered estimate of 
this our christian tract of the earth. From ap* 
pearipg to them so peculiarly auspicious, as if 
almost by some virtue of its climate, to the cul- 
tivation and enlargement of religious under- 
Standing in the people, it might come to appear 
to them as favorable to the developement of 

17 
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all things rather than that. Plants and trees, 
the diTersitj of animal forin& and powers, the 
human frame, the features enlarging or enlarge 
ed to manhood in the persons looked upon 
while making the answers to the supposed ex« 
aminer, with their passions also, and preraiJiog- 
dispositions — see how all things can unfold 
themselves in our territory, and grow and en- 
large to their com pleteness,— excepting the 
ideas of the human soul relating to the Al- 
mighty, and to the grand purpose of its exists 
ence! 

The supposed answers would, in many in- 
stances, betray, that any thought of God at all 
was of very rare occurrence, as never having 
become strongly associated with any thing be-, 
held in the whde creation. We should think 
it probable, as we have said before, that with 
many, while in health, weeks often pass away 
without the idea being once so presented as to 
hold the mind, so to speak, looking at it for 
one moment of time. If they could be set to 
any such task as that of retracing, at the end 
of the day or week, what has come into their 
minds, and what their thoughts have dwek* 
upon, it would no more be recalled that this 
idea had encountered them, than that a splei^ 
did meteor had passed through the air before 
them. Yet during such a space of time, their 
thoughts, such as they are, shall have run 
through incalculable thousands of changes; and 
even the divine name itself may have been pro- 
nounced by tliem a multitude of times, in joc*» 
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ularity or imprecation. This is a state very 
near absolute atheism. 

But that idea of God which has, by some 
tneans, found its way into their minds, to abide 
there so nearly in silence and oblivion, — what 
is it, when some direct call does really evoke 
it? It is generally a gross approximation of the 
conception of the Infinite Being to the likeness 
of man. If what they have heard of his being 
a Spirit, has indeed some little effect in preven- 
tion of the total debasement of the idea, it pre- 
vents it rather by confusion than by magnifi- 
cence. It may somewhat restrain and baffle 
the tendency of the imagination to a direct de- 
grading definition; but it does so by turning the , 
idea as into a wide attenuated cloud. And 
ever and anon, this cloudy diffusion is again 
drawing in, and shaping, toward an image, 
enormous perhaps, and sjiectral, and porten- 
tous across the firmament, but in some strong 
analogy to the human mode of personality. 

The divine attribute which is ap|:nnehended 
by them with most of an impression of reality, 
is a certain vastness of power. But, through, 
the grossncss of their intellectual atmosphere, 
this appears to them rather in the character of 
something prodigiously huge, than sublimely 
glorious. — :As considered in his quality of mo- 
ral judicial Governor, God is regarded by some 
of them as more disposed, than there is any 
reasonable cause, to be displeased with what 
is done in this world. But the far greater num- 
ber have no prevailing sentiment that he takes 
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any very vigilaDt account or concern,* And 
even those who entertain the more ungracioua 
apprehension^ have it not in sufficient force to 
make them, once in wholie months, deliberately 
think it worth while to care what he may dis* 
approve. 

The notions that should answer to the doc- 
trine of a Providence, are a confusion of some 
crude idea of a divine superintendence, with 
stronger fancies and impressions of luck and 
chance; and these still further, and most un- 
couthlyj confounded by the admixture of the 
ancient heathen notion of fate, reduced from its 
philosophy to its dregs. In many instances, 
however, this obtains such a predominance, as 
to lesson the confusion, and withal, to preclude, 
10 a great measure, the sense of accountaUe* 
nes^. In neither of these states of intellectual 
desolation is there any serious admission, at 
least durii]^ the enjoyment of health, of the 
duty or advantage or prayer. 

The supposed examiner may endeavor to 
elicit the notions concerning the Redeemer of 
the world. They would be found, in numerous 
distances, amounting literally to no more than, 
that Jesus Christ was a worthy kind of man, 
(the word has actually been gentleman," in 

* Some have no very distinet iropressioD the one way or tbe other. 
Not Tery toiig since, a friend of the writer, in one of the midlHnd 
eOQoties, feli into talk, on a Sunday, with a man who bad heen in some 
very plain violation of the eonseerated character of the day. He aeri- 
oiisly animadverted on this, adding. Don't yoa think God will be dis- 
pleased at and panish tueh coodact? or words to that effect. Thtt 
roan, after a moment's consideration, answered, with unaffected pqq| 
aimpUcitjv «xaoUy thus; «That'» Moording aa bow a USiei IW^ 
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more than one instance that we have heard 
told from unquestionable authority,) who once^ 
somewhere, (these national christians bad never 
ID their lives thought of inquiring when or 
where,) did a great deal of good, and was very 
ill used by bad people. The people now, they 
think, bad as they may be, would not do so in 
the like case. Some of these persons may 
have casually been at church; and are just 
aware that his name often recurs in its services; 
t4iey never considered why; but they have a 
vague impression of its repetition having some 
kind of virtue, perhaps rather in the nature of 
a spell. — The names of the four evangelists 
are by some held literally and technically avail- 
able for such an use. 

^ A few steps withdrawn from this thickest of 
the mental fog, there are many, who are not 
entirely uninformed of something having been 
usually aflSrmed, by religious teachers, of Je- 
sus Christ^s being more than a man, and xyf his 
having done something of great importance 
toward preventii^ our being punished ^for our 
sins.. This combination of a majestic supe- 
riority to the human nature, with the fact of 
his being yet confessedly human, just passes 
their minds like a shape formed of a shadow, 
as one of the unaccountable things that may be 
as it is said, for what they know, but which they 
need not trouble themselves to think about. 
As to the great things said to be done by him, 
to save men from being punished, they see in- 
deed no necessity fbr such an expedient, but if 

*17 
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it 18 80, rery r^ht, and so much the better; for 
between that circumstance m our faror, and 
God's being' too good, after all that is said of 
his holiness and wrath^ to be seyere on suchu 
poor creatures as meoy we must have a gooA 
chance of coming off safelj at last. But wmti- 
tudes of the miserablj poor, howeyer wicked^ 
baTc a settled assurance of this comi^ off weft 
at last, independently of an/ thing e£tected for 
men bj the Mediaton they shall be exempted,, 
they lielieye, from any future sufferings m co&* 
iideration of their having suffered so fl«i^ 
here* . There is nothing, in the scanty creed 
of great numbers^ more firmly held than thia» 
It is true, they beKeve that the most atro* 
ciously wicked must go to a state of punisl^ 
m^it after ^death. They consider murderers, 
especially, as under this doonu But the ofienees 
which they deem to deserve it, form but a short 
eatal(^up» It is indeed enlarged sometimes, in 
the case of the individual, by the ad^tion of an 
oflfence which he would not have accouMed so 
heinous, but that it has happened to be com** 
mitted against hmu We can recollect the ex-t 
ultation of sincere faith, seea mitigliag with the 
acf^er of an offsnded man, while predieiing^ aa 
well as imprecating, this retribution o^so^me 
injuiy he had suflferedf a real injury,^ intdeed, 
in some de^ee; yet of a kind wluch he wodd 
have held m small account^ bad he only seen it 
done to another person* — As to the natiure of 
that future punishment, the ideas of these neg* 
lected minds, go scarcely at all beyond the im» 
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ages of corporeal anguisb, conreyed by the 
wel} known metaphors. , 

It is most striking to obserre how whoHj neg- 
atire are their conceptions of the future hap 
pinessy which it should seem they expect to 
obtain, as the necessary alternatiye of the ey'd 
they so easily assure themselves of escaping. 
The ordinary images employed in religious dis- 
course to represent it, (if they should ever hare 
heard enough of such discourse to be ac^ 
quainted with those images,) are very little 
congemal to their notions of pleasure; and no 
more would the abstracted and eleirated idea» 
be so, if they had intellect and thought enough 
to reach so far. Here the reflection again 
returns, what an inexpressible poverty of mind 
there is, when the people have no longer a my- 
thology, and yet have not obtained in its place 
any knowledge of the true religion* The mar* 
ti^ vagrants of Scandinavia glowed with the 
vivid anticipations of ValhaUa; the savages of 
the western continent had their animating tis« 
ions of the "land of souli^'* the modern chris- 
tian barbarians of England, who also expect to 
live after death, do not know what they mean 
by their phrase of "going to heaven." 

Most of this class of persons think very Kttid 
in any way whatever of the invisible spiritual 
economy. And many of them wish to think, 
if possible, still less. For they are Hable to 
be occasionally affected with dark hints and 
hauntings of an unseen world. But it is very 
remarkable, bow little these may contribute to 
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enforce the salutary impressions of religion. A 
man, who is, for instance, subject to the terror 
9f apparitions, shall qot iherefore be in the 
smallest degree the less profane, except just at 
the time that this terror is upon him. A num- 
ber of persons, of whom not one durst iiave 
walked, alone, at midnight, round a lonely 
church, encompassed with graves, and among 
them perhaps the recent one of a notoriously 
wicked man, will nevertheless, pn a fine Sun- 
day morning, form a row of rude idlers, stand- 
ing in the road to this very church, to vent their 
jokes on the persons going thither to attend the 
offices of religion, and on those offices them- 
selves. ^ 

Such, as regarding religion, is the state out 
of which it is desired to redeem a multitude of 
the people of this land. Or rather we should 
say, it is sought to save a multitude from beii^ 
consigned to it. For consider, in the next 
place, (what we wished especially to point at, 
in this last and most import^at article in the 
enumeration of the evils of ignorance,) consider 
what a fatal inaptitude for receiving the truths 
of religion) is created by the neglect of training 
minds to the exercise of their faculties, and the 
acGuirement of elementary information. 

How inevitably it must be so, from the nature 
of the case! — There is a sublime economy of in- 
visible realities. There is the Supreme Ex- 
istence, an infinite and eternal Spirit. There 
are spiritual existences, that have kindled into 
brightness and power, from nothin|^ at bk 
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creating will. Thire is au unir6rsal gbverch 
ment^^ooinipotent, ail^wlse, and righteous, of 
tjiat Supreme Being, over the creation. There 
is the immense tribe of human spirits, in a most 
peculiar and tremendous predicament, held un- 
der eternal obligation ot conformity to a law 
which emanates from the holiness of its Sore- 
reign Author, but perverted to a state of discoi>« 
formity to it, ana opposition to him. Next, 
there is a marvellous anomaly of moral govern* 
ment, the constitution of a new state of relation 
between the Supreme Governor and this alien* 
ated race, through a Mediator, who makes an 
atonement for human iniquity, and stancb re« 
presentative before Alnenghty Justice, for those 
who gratefully accord to the mysterious ap 
pointment, and consign themselves to ms 
charge. There are tTO several doctrines de- 
claratory of this new constitution through all its 
parts. There is the view of religion in its ope- 
rative character, the combination of its doc<» 
trines and precepts with a divine agency on the 
mind, transformir^ and disciplining it. And all 
this while, there is the invisible world, to which 
the spirits of men proceed at death, in posses- 
sion of a (5onscious existence to be retained for 
ever; and there is the certain prospect of a final 
judgment and a retribution. 

Look at this solemn ideal scene, so distinct, 
and stretching to such remoteness, from the 
field of ordinary things; consisting of elements 
of which it is for intellect alone to apprehend 
the reality; of objects with which mteliect 
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alone can hold converse. Look at this scene; 
and then consider, what manner of beings joa 
are calling upon to enter into it bj contempla* 
tion. Beings who have never learned to think 
at all. Beings who have hardlj ever once, in 
their whole lives, made a realeffort, to direct 
and concentrate the action of their faculties on 
any thing abstracted from the objects palpable 
to the senses; whose entire attention has been 
engrossed, from their infancy, with the common 
business, the low amusements and gratifications, 
the idle talk, the local occurrences, which 
formed the whole compass of the occupation, 
and practically acknowledged interests, of their 
progenitors. Beings who have never been 
made, in the least, familiar with even the mat^ 
fers of fact, those especially of the scripture- 
history, which stand m the most obvious rda- 
tion> to religion, and have given a substantial 
form, as it were, to some of its truths. Beings 
who will thus combine, as we have said before, 
the utmost aversion to any attempt at a purely 
intellectual exercise, with whatever dislike it 
is in our nature to feel toward this class of sub- 
jects. What kind of ideas should you imagine 
to be raised in their minds, by all the words 
you might employ, to place within their intel* 
fcctual vision some portion of this spiritual on- 
der of things, — even should you be able, which 
you often would not, to ei^age any effort of 
attention to the subject.^ — And yet we have 
heard men, who had been disciplined in the 
most splendid institutions for mental cultivation 
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in the world, pertinaciously maintain, that the 
eommon people need not b^ taught so much as 
to be able to read the Bible, in order to their 
attaining a competent knowledge of religion; 
for that they may learn as much of it by an 
attendance at church, as it can be of any use 
for them to know. 

Do such men ever make an immediate, per- 
sonal esiperiment, on this happy facility with 
which mature ignorance learns religion? We 
may appeal to those pious and benevolent per- 
sons who hare made the most numerous tna{^, 
for testimony to the inaptitude of uneducated 

Eeople to receive that kind of instruction. You 
ave visited, perhaps, some numerous family, 
or Sunday assemblage of several related fami- 
lies; to which you ha4 access without awkward 
intrusion, in consequence of the acquaintance 
arising from near neighborhood, or of little 
services you had rendered, or of the circum* 
stance of any of their younger children coming 
to your charity schools* You were soon made 
sensible what a desert you were in, as to all 
religious thought, by indications unequivocal to 
your perception, though, it may be, not reduc- 
ible, in a few words, to exact description. And 
those indications were perhaps almost equally 
apparent in the young persons, those advanced 
to the middle of life, and those who were evi- 
dently destined iK)t long to remain in it, the pa- 
triarch, perhaps, and the eldest matron, of the 
kindred company* You attempted by degrees, 
with all managefnents of art, as if you had 
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been oeeknig to gaip a &vor fcfr fonrselr^s, to 
tram into the talk some topic bearing towiud 
TeligioD; and which coidd be fatkiwed up to a 
more ex|JiGit reference to that great subject, 
without the abruptness which causes uistant 
silence and recoil We will suppose, that the 
gloom of such a moral scene was not augmei^ 
ed to joQf hj the mortification of obserri^g 
impatieDoe of this suspension of their usuu 
and favorite tenor of discourse, betrayed in 
marks of suppressed irritation, or rather bjr 
the withdrawing of one, and another, from the 
company. But it was quite enough to render 
the moments and feelings some of the meet 
disconsolate jou had ever experienced, to have 
thus immediately before you a number of ra^ 
tional beings as m a dark prison house, and to 
feel the impotence of your friendly effiirts to 
bring them out. Their darkness of ignorance 
infused into your spirit the darkness of melan" 
chdy, when you perceired that the fittest words 
you could thmk of, in every change and combi^ 
hation in which you could dispose them, failed 
to impart, to their understandmg, the mdst ele^ 
mentary and essential ideas oi the most mo- 
mentous subject. 

You thought again, perhaps, and a^in. Surely 
this mode of expression, or this^ as it is in woras 
familiar to them, will define the meaning to 
their apprehension. But you were forced to 
perceive that the common woi*ds and pbraseol- 
o^ of the language, those which make the 
Mbstftw^ of ordinary discourse oo ordinaiy 
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subjects, had not, for the understandings of 
these persons, an indifferent and general appli- 
cableness. It seemed as if the perfectly neu- 
tral and general portion of the language had 
b(^oome in its meaning special and exclusive for 
their own sort of topics. Their narrow asso- 
ciations had rendered it incapable of conyeying 
sense to them on matters foreign to their hab- 
its. When used on a subject to which they 
were quite unaccustomed, it became like a 
stream which, though one and the same cur- 
rent, flows clear on the one side, and muddy (as 
we sometimes see for a space) on the other, — 
and to them it was clear only at their own 
edge. And if even the dain popular language 
turned dark on their unaerstandmgs when em- 
ployed in e?Lplanation of religion, it is easy to 
imagine what had been the success of any thing 
approaching to a more technical expression of 
the subject, though it went no further than 
such terms as are used in the Bible. 

You continued, however, the effort, for a 
while. .As desirous to shew you due civility, 
^ome oL the persons, perhaps the oldest, would 
give assent to what you said, with some sign of 
acknowledgment of the importance of the con- 
cern. Ifi expressing this assent, they would say 
something which they took to be equivalent to 
what you had said. And when it was an intel- 
ligible idea that they uttered, it would proba- 
bly shew the grossest possible misconception 
of the first principles of religion; something 
clumsily analogous to its worst .perversiox)s by 

is 
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poperjj, or approaching to yery paganism. 
I ou tried, perhaps, with repeated modifications 
of your expression, and attempts at illustration, 
to loosen the false notion, and to place the' true 
one in such a near obviousness to the appre- 
hension, that at least the difference should be 
seen, and (perhaps jou hoped) a little move* 
ment excited to think further of the subject, 
and make a serious question of it. But all in 
Tain. The hoary unhappy subject of your too 
late instruction, either would still take it that 
it came all to the same thing; or, if compelled 
to perceive that you were trying to make him 
unthink his poor old notions, and learn somethii^ 
new and contrary, would probably retreat, in a 
little while, into a half sullen half despondent 
silence, after observing, that he was too old^ 
^^the worse was the luck,'' to be able to learn 
about such things, which he never had, like 
you, the ^^scholarship" and the time for. 

In several of the party you perceived the 
signs of almost a total blank. They seemed 
but to be waitii^ for any trifling incident to 
take their attention, and keep their minds aUve. 
Some ojfte with a little more of listening cu«* 
riosity, but without caring about the subject, 
might have to observe, that it seemed to him 
the same kind of thing that the Methodist par# 
son, (the term most likely to be used,) was 
lately saying in such a one's funeral sermon, 
It is too possible that one or two of the visagep 
of the company, of the younger people espe- 
cially, might wear, during a good part pf the 
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time, somewhat of a derisive gmile, meanings 
"What odd kind of stuff all this is;" as if 
they ^ould not help thinking it most ludicrous- 
ly strange, that any one should be talking of 
God, of the Savior of mankind, of the facts 
of the Bible, the welfare of the soul, the short- 
ness and value of life, and a future account, 
when he might be piking of the neighboring 
fair, past or expectea, or the local quarrels, or 
the last laughable incident or adventure of the 
hamlet. It is particularly observable, that 
grossly ignorant persons are very apt to take 
a ludicrous impression from high and solemn 
subjects; at least when introduced in any other 
time or way than in the ceremonial of public 
religious service; when brought forwarcl as a 
personal concern, demanding consideration ev- 
ery where, and which may be urged by indi- 
vidual on individual. You have commonly 
enough observed this provoke the grin of .stu- 
pidity and folly. And if you asked yourselves, 
(for it were m vain to ask /feem,) why it pro- 
duced this so perverse effect, you had only to 
consider that, to minds abandoned through 
ignorance to be totally engrossed and besot- 
ted by the immediate objects of sense, the 
grave assumption, and emphatic enforcement, 
of the transcendent importance of a wholly un- 
seen and spiritual economy, has much the ap- 
pearance and effect of a great lie attempted to 
be passed upon them. You might indeed recol- 
lect also, that the most that some of them may 
have learnt about religion, is, that it, and those 
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ivko profess it, may be laughed at, for ih^t 
they are so by multitudes, not of their own vul- 
gar order only, but including many pf the 
wealthy, the genteel, the magisterial, aud the 
digfufied in point of rank. 

Individuals of the most ignorant class majT 
stroU into a place of worship, bearing their 
character so conspicuously in tneir appearance 
and manner as to draw tne particular notice of 
the preacher, while addressing the congrega- 
tion. It may be, that having taken their stare 
round the place, they go- out, just, perhaps^ 
when he is m the midst of a marked, prominent,* 
and even picturesque illustration, possibly from 
some of tiie striking facts or characters of the 
scripture narrations, which had not made the 
slightest ingress on their thoughts or imagina- 
tion. Or they are pleased to stay through the 
service; during which his eye is frequently led 
to where several of them may be seated to- 
gether. Without an appearance of addressing 
them personally, he shall be excited to direct ^ 
special effort toward what he' surmises to be 
the state of their minds. He may in this effort 
acquire an additional force, emphasis, and point- 
edness of delivery; but especially his utmost 
mental force shall be brought into action to 
strike upon their faculties, with vivid rouzing 
ide^s, plainly and briefly expressed. And h^ 
fancies, perhaps, that he has at least arrested 
their attention; that what is going from his 
mind is in some manner or other taking a place 
» theirs; when some inexpressibly trivial pc- 
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CUfrii^ circumstance shews bim, that the hold 
he has on them is not of the strength of a spi* 
der^s web. Those thoughts, those intellects^ 
those souls, are instantly and wholly gone — ^ 
from a representation of one of the awful vis- 
itations of divine judgment in the ancient 
world — a description of sublime angelic agency, 
as in some recorded fact in the bible— *an illus- 
tration of the discourse, miracles, or expiatory 
sorrows of the Redeemer of the world — a 
strong appeal to conscience on past sin — a state- 
ment, in form, perhaps, of example, of an im- 
portant duty in given circumstances— ^a cogent 
enforcement of some specific point as of most 
essential moment in respect to eternal safety;— 
from the attempted grasp, or supposed seizure, 
of any such subject, tnese rational spirits started 
away, with infinite facility, to the movements 
occasioned by the falling of a hat from a peg. 
By the time that any semblance of attention 
returns, the preacher's address may have taken 
the form of pointed interrogation, with very de- 
fined supposed facts, or even real ones, to give 
the question and its principle as it were a tan- 
gible substance. Well; just at the moment 
when his questions converged to a point, which 
was to have been a dart of conviction striking 
the understanding, and compelling the common 
sense and conscience of the auditors to answer 
for themselves, — at that moment, be perceives 
two or three of the persons ho had particularly 
in view begin in active whispering, prolonged 
with the accompaniment of the appropriate 
*i8 
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vulgar smiles. They may possibly i^lapse at 
length, through sheer dullness, into tolerable 
decorum; ana the instructor, not quite losing 
sight of them, tries yet again to impel some seri- 
ous ideas through the obtuseness of their men- 
tal being. But he can clearly perceive, after 
the animal spirits have thus been a little quieted 
by the necessity of sitting still awhile, the signs 
of a perfectly stupid vacancy, which is hardly 
sensible that any thing is actually saying, and 
probably makes, in the case of some of the 
individuals, what is mentally but a slight transi- 
tion to yawning and sleep. 

Utter ignorance is a most effectual fortifica- 
tion to a vicious state of the mind. Prejudiee 
may perhaps be removed; unbelief may be rea- 
soned with; even demoniacs have been capa- 
ble of bearing witness to the truth; but the 
stupidity of confirmed ignorance, not only de- 
feats tb^ ultimate efficacy of the means for 
malting men wiser and better, but stands in 
prelimmary defiance to the very act of their 
application. It reminds us of an account, in one 
of the relations of the French Egyptian cam- 
paigns, of the attempt to reduce a garrison 
posted in a bulky fort of mud. Had the de- 
fences be^ of timber, the besiegers might have 
burnt them; had they been of stone, even blocks 
of granite, they might have shak^i and ulti- 
mately breached them by the incessant battery 
of their cannon; or they might have under- 
mined and blown them up. But the huge 
mound of mud received the iron missiles with- 
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out effect; they just struck in and were dead; 
so that the mighty engines of attack and demo- 
lition were utterly baffled. 

The most melancholy of the exemplifications 
of the effect of ignorance, as constituting an in- 
capacity for receiving religious instruction, have 
been presented to those, who have visited per- 
sons thus devoid of knowledge in sickness and 
the approach to death. Supposing them to 
manifest alarm and solicitude, it is deplorable 
to see how powerless their understandings are^ 
for any distinct conception of what, or why, it 
is that they fear, or regret, or desire. The ob- 
jects of tneir apprehension come round them 
as vague forms of darkness, instead of dis- 
tinctly exhibited dangers and foes, which they 
might steadily contemplate, and think how to 
escape or encounter. And how little does the 
l:>enevolent instructor find it possible for him to 
do, when he applies his mind to the painful 
task, of reducing this gloomy confused vision 
to the plain defined truth of their unhappy 
situation, set in order before their eyes. 

He deems it necessary to speak of the most 
elementary principies— the perfect holiness, and 
justice otGxfd — the corresponding holiness^ and 
the all-comprehending extent, of his law, ap- 
pointed to his creatures — the absolute duty of 
conformity to it in every act, word, and thought 
— the necessary condemnation consequent ' on 
failure—the dreadful evil, therefore of sin, 
both in its principle and consequences. God 
—perfect bolines&— justice — ^law— universal con- 
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fortnity — sin — cmidemDatioB^ Alas! the haples# 
auditor has no such sense of the force of lerms^ 
and no such analogical ideas, as to fumisb the 
medium for comreying these representations to 
his understanding. He never had, at any time^ 
and now there may be in his mind all the addi- 
tional confusion, and incapacity of fixed atten- 
tion, arising from pain, debility, and sleepless- 
ness. All this therefore passes before hini 
with a tenebrious glimmer, and is gone; like 
lightning faintly penetrating to a man behind a 
thick black curtain. 

The instructor attempts a personal applica- 
tion, endeavoring to give the disturbed con- 
science a rational direction, and a distinct cog« 
nizance. But he finds, as he might expect to 
find, that a conscience without knowleoge has 
never taken but a very small portion of the 
man's habits of life unaer its jurisdiction; and 
that it seems a most hopeless thing to attempt 
to send it back reinforced, to reclaim and con- 
quer, through all the past, the whole extent of 
its rightful but never assumed dominion. As 
conscience has not necessarily received, by its 
present alarm, the benefit of a larger exercise 
of the understanding, it is absolutely incapable 
of admitting the monitor's estimate of the mea-« 
aure of guilt involved in omission, and in an 
irreligious state of the mind, as a dreadful ad- 
dition to the account of criminal action. The 
person is totally and honestly unable to con- 
ceive of substantial guilt in any thing of which 
he can ask, what injury it has done to spy 
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bodj. This single point- — whether positiTe 
harm has been done to any one, — comprehends 
the whole essence and sum of the conscious 
accountableness of very ignorant people. As 
to a duty absolute in the nature of things, of a 
duty as owing to themselves, or a duty as im- 
posed by the Almighty, — that their minds should 
he in a certain prescribed state^ — there does 
really require a perfectly new manner of the 
action of intellect to enable them to descry 
its existence. Material wrong, very material 
wrong, to their fellow mortals, they are sensi- 
ble they should not do; it is very little further 
than so, that a sense of being amenable even to 
God is distinctly admitted; beyond that, they 
are absolved from jurisdiction; they are their 
own property, without an obligation even to 
themselves, as to the manner in which the pos- 
session may be held and ordered. The enect 
of their havir^ thus habitually made nothing of 
the state of the mind, now meets the supposed 
instructor. He presses on this side of tne pro- 
vince of conscience, on account of its vast im- 
portance; and partly, too, because, he would 
avoid, except in a case of notoriously bad cha- 
racter, the invidiousness of seeming directly to 
reproach the sick man's outward conduct. But 
to give in an hour the understanding which it 
requires the discipline of many years to ren- 
der competent! How vain the attempt! The 
man's sense of guilt fixes almost exclusively on 
something that has been improper in his practi- 
cal courses. He professes to acknowledge the 
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evil of this; and perhaps with a certain stress of 
expression, intended, by an apparent respond* 
ence to the serious emphasis which the moni- 
tor is laying on another part of the accounta- 
bleness and guilt, to take him off from thus 
endeavoring, as it appears to the ignorant 
sufferer, to make him more of a sinner than 
there is any reason. By continuing to insist on 
the subject, the instructor may find himself in 
danger of being regarded as having taken upon 
him the unkind office of accuser in his own 
name, and of his own will and authorit3% 

In the inculcation of the necessity of repent- 
ance, he will perceive the indistinctness of afH 
prehension, respecting the difference between 
that kind of forced recoil from sin which is 
caused by dread of impending consequences^ 
and the antipathy to its essential nature. And 
even if this distinction, which admits of verj 
easy forms of exemplification, should thus be 
rendered in a degree perceptible in itself, the 
man cannot make the application. The in- 
structor observes, as one of the most striking 
results of .a want of disciplined mental exer- 
cise, an utter inability for self-inspection. There 
is before his eyes, looking at him, but a stranger 
to himself, a man on whose mind no other 
minds, except one, can shed a light of self- 
manifestation, to save him from the most fatal 
mistakes. y 

If the monitor would turn, (rather from an 
impulse to leave the gloom of the scene, than 
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from any thin^ he sees even faintly approach- 
ing toward a right apprehension of the austerer 
truths of religion,) iif he would turn his efforts, 
to the effect of directing on this dark spirit the 
benign rays of the christian redemption, what is 
he to do for terms, — ^yes, for very terms? Me- 
diator, sacrifice, atonement, satisfaction; faith, 
reliance; even the expression believing in 
Christ; merit of the death of Christ, acquittal, 
acceptance, justification: — he knows, or will 
soon learn, tnat he might as well talk in the 
language of the occult sciences. And he is 
forced down to such expedients of grovelling 
paraphrase, and humiliating analogy, that he 
becomes sensible his method of endeavoring 
to make a divine subject intelligible, is. to divest 
it of all its radiance, and reduce it, in order 
that it may not confound, to the rank of things 
•which have not majesty enough to impress 
with awe. And after this has been done, to 
the utmost of his ability, and to the unavoidable 
weariness of his suffering auditor, he is dis- 
tressed to think of the proportion between any 
such slight ideas as this man's mind now pos- 
sesses q{ the economy of redemption, and the 
stupendous magnitude of the interest in which 
he stands dependent on it. Some crude senti- 
ment, as, that he "hopes Jesus Christ will 
stand his friend;" that it was very good of the 
Savior to think of us; that he wishes he knew 
what to do to get .bis Jielp; that Jesus. Christ 
has done him good in othjer thing?, and h^ 
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hopes he will now again at* the last;* — such 
expressions will afford little to alleviate the 
gloomy feelings, with which the serious visitor 
descends from the chamber in which, perhaps, 
a few days after, he hears that the man ne 
conversed with is a dead body. 

But such benevolent visitors have to tell of 
still more melancholy exemplifications of the 
eflfects of ignorance in the close of life. They 
have seen the neglect of early cultivation, ana 
the subsequent estrangement from all knowl- 
edge and thinking, except about business and 
folly, result in such a stupefaction of mind, that 
irk*eligious and immoral persons, approaching 
death, and fully aware that they were, and by 
no means in a state of physical lethargy, were 
absolutely incapable of being alarmed at the 
near approach of death. They did not deny^ 
nor in the infidel sense disbelieve, what w^s 
said to them of the awfulness of that event, 
and its consequences; but they had actually 
never thought enough of death to have any 
solemn associations with the idea. And their 
faculties were become so rigid, so stiffened, as 
it were, they could not now acquire them; no, 
not while the portentous spectre was unveiling, 
his visage to them, in near and still nearer ap- 
proach; not when the element of another 

* Sueh an exprenalon as thU would hardly have occurred but from 
reoolteetioti^ of tket, in the mstance of an aged farmer, (the owner of 
the farm,) in his last illness. In the way of reassuring his somewhat 
doubtful hope that Christ would not fail him when now had recoarse 
to, at his extreme need, he said, (to the writer,} ''Jesus Christ haa 
vent me a deal of good crops." 
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world was begini^fig to penetrate to their souls, 
through the rents of their mortal tabernacle. 
It appeared that literally their thoughts could 
not go out from what they had been through 
life immersed in, to contemplate, (with any 
realizing feeling,) a grand change of being, ex- 
pected so soon to take place. They could not 
go to the fearful brink to look off. {t was a 
stupor of the soul not to be awaked but by 
the actual plunge into the realities of eternity. 
In such a case, there probably appeared the 
instinctive repugnance to death. But the feel- 
ing was, If it must be so, there is no help for 
it; and as to what may come after, we must 
take our chance. In this temper and manner, 
we recollect a sick man, of this untaught class, 
answering the inquiry how he felt himself, 
^^Gettiug worse; I suppose T shall make a die 
of it.^' And his pious neighbors, earnestly ex- 
horting him to solemn concern and preparatipn, 
could not make him sensible there was occasion 
for any extraordinary disturbance of mind. 
And yet this man was not inferior to those 
around him in sense for the conHmon business of 
life. 

After a tedious length of suffering, and whei> 
death is plainly inevitable, it is not very un- 
common lor the persons under this infatuation 
to express a wish for its arrival, simply as a de- 
liverance from what they are enduring, without 
troubling themselves with a thought of what 
may follow. ^1 hope it will please God soon 
to release me,'' was the expression, td his rekir 

19 
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gious medical attendant, of such an ignorant 
and insensible mortal, within an hour of his 
death, which was evidently and directly brought 
on by his vices. And he uttered it without a 
word, or the smallest indicated emotion, of 

Eenilence or solicitude; though he had passed 
is life in a neighborhood aboundiiig with the 
public means of rel^ious instruction and wam- 

When earnest, persisting, and seriously me- 
nacing admonitions, of pious visitors or friends, 
almost literally compel such unhappy persons 
to some precise recognition of the sunject, their 
answers will often be faithfully representative^ 
and a consistent completion, of their course 
through mental darkness, from childhood to 
the mortal hour. . We recollect the instance of 
a wicked old man, who, within that very hour, 
replied to the ui^nt admonitions, by which a 
Teligious neighbor felt it a painful duty to 
make a last effort to alarm' him, ^What, do 
you believe that God can think of damning me 
because I may have been as bad as other folk? 
I am sure he will do no such thing: he is far 
toogood for that." 

We cannot close this detailed illustration of 
so gloomy a subject, without again adverting to 
a rare, it is true, but most admirable phenome- 
non, for which the observers may, if they 
choose, go round the whole circle of their phi- 
losophy, and begin again, to find any adequate 
cause, other than the most immediate agency 
of the Almighty Spirit. Here and there an 
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instance occurs to the delight of the christian 
philanthropist, of a person brought up in utter 
Ignorance and barbarian rudeness, and so contin- 
uing till late, sometimes very late in life; and 
then, at last, after the long petrifying, effect of 
time and habit, suddenly seized upon by a mys- 
terious power, and taken, with an alarming and 
irresistible force, out of the dark hold in which 
the spirit has lain imprisoned and torpid, into 
the spnere of thought and feeling. 

This we notice, not so much to show how far 
a divine influence surpasses ^11 other applica- 
tions to the human miM, as for the purpose of 
again remarking, how wonderfully this great 
moral change may affect the obtuse intellectual 
faculties; which it appears, in the most signal 
of these instances, almost to create anew. It ' 
is exceedingly striking to observe how the coo- 
tracted rigid soul seems to soften, and grow 
warm, and expand, and cjuiver with life. With 
the new energy infused, it painfully struggles to 
work itself into freedom, from the wretched 
contortion in which it has so long been fixed, as 
by the impressed spell of some infernal magic. 
It has been seen filled with a painful and indig- 
nant emotion at its own ignorance; actuated 
with a restless earnestness to be informed; ac- 
q^uiring an unwonted applicableness of its facul- 
ties to thought; attaining a perception, com- 
bined of intelligence ana moral sensibility, to 
whkh numerous things are becoming discern- 
ible and affecting, that were as non-existent 
before. It is not in the yery utmost strength of 
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their import that we employ such terms of de- 
scription; but we have known instances ia 
which the change, the intellectual change, has 
been so conspicuous, within a brief space of 
time, that even an infidel observer must have 
forfeited all claim to be esteemed a man of 
sense, if he would not acknowledge, — This that 
you call divine grace, whatever it may really be, 
IS the strangest awakener of faculties after all. 
And to a devout man, it is a spectacle of most 
enchanting beauty thus to see the immortal 
plant, which has been under a malignant blast 
while sixty or seventy years have passed over 
it, coming out at length m the bloom of life* 

We cannot hesitate to draw the inference, 
that if religion js so auspicious to the intellect- 
ual faculties, ttie cultivation and exercise of 
those faculties must be of great advantage to 
religion* 



SECTION II. 



Mischievous operation of ignorance in disposing the 
mind to receive every species of absurdity as re- 
Ugious truth. 

Perhaps we should not finally dismiss the sub- 
ject of the effect of ignorance, as creating an 
incapacity of receiving religious instruction, 
without just noticing its mischievous operation 
on many who are disposed to attend to such in- 
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itructioti^ in fitting their minds to receive, as 
religious truth, all manner of absurdities. 

We have expressly said, (what indeed did 
Dot need to be said,) that such a noUe exem^ 
plification as ahoye described, is vevy rare. If 
we come down to a very considerably lower 
degree, we shall find the examples numerous^ 
among^he uneducated subjects of genuine re^ 
ligion, of persons remdrkabiy improved in the 
power and exercise of their reason; and we 
may assume that some share of this improve^ 
ment reaches to all who are really under this 
most beneficent inftuence in the creation.^ But 
still it must be acknowledged of too many, who 
are in a measure, we may candidly believe, un- 
der the genuine efficacy of religion, that they 
hare attained, under its influence, but so dw 
minutive a proportion of the improvement of 
intellect, that they can be well pleased with a 
great deal of absurdity of religious notions and 
language. While, however, we confess and re- 
gret that it is so^ we should not overlook the 
obvious causes and excuses for it; partly in the 
constitution of the mind, partly in extraneous 
circumstances. Many whose attention is in 
honest earnestness drawn to religion, are natur- 
ally endowed with so scanty a portion of the 

* Really under this tnflaence, we repeat, pointedly; for we justly pot 
alt others out of the aooount. It is nothing, as against our asserted 
principle or fact, that jj^reat numbers who may contribute to swi^ll a 
public bustle about religion, who may run together at the call of whim 
imposture, or insanity, assuming that name; who may acquire, instead 
pf any Other folly, a turn r>r talking, disputing, 9c ranting, about that 
subject; it is noticing, in short, that an^, who are not in real conscieB- 
tious seriousness the disciples of rel^ion, can be thewn ^ (*« BO bet- 
\eK for itj in point of improved aaderatanding. 

*19 
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tbinkiDg power, strictly so denominated, that it 
would hare recjuired high cultivation to raise 
them to the level of very moderate under- 
standing. There are some who appear to have 
a natural invincible tendency to an uncouth fan- 
tastic mode of forming their notions. It is in 
the nature of others, tnat whatever cultivation 
they might have received, it would still have 
been by their passions, rather than, in any due 
proportion, by their reason, that an important 
concern would have taken and retained hold of 
them. In the case of too many, there may 
have been associated with the causes of their 
first effectual religious impressions, with the 
instructions and instructors, perhaps, that first 
drew them into the full interest ol the subject, 
circumstances unfortunately tending to prevent 
a sound ratiimal discipline, of the understanding 
which .^WM coming into exercise on that subject. 
Now suppose ml these worthy persons, with 
these circumstances against them, to be also 
under the one great sad calamity of an utterly 
neglected education; and is it any wonder they 
can receive with approbation, a great deal of 
what is a heavy disgrace to the name of reli- ^ 
gious doctrine and ministration? Where is the 
wonder, thatx^rudeness of conception should nat 
disappoint and offend minds that have not, ten 
times since they came into the world, been coov- 
pelled to form two ideas with precision, and 
then combine them with strictness, beyond the 
narrow scope of their ordinary pursuits? Where 
is the wonder, if many such persons take noise 
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and fustian, for something zealous and some- 
thing loftj; if they mistake a wheedling cant 
for affectionate solicitude; if tbev defer to 
/ pompous egotism and dogmatical assertit^, 
from the obvious . interest, which those who 
carniot inquire much for themselves, have to 
believe their teacher is an oracle; if they are 
delighted with whimsical conceits as dtrokes of 
discovery and surprise, and yet at the same 
time are pleased with common-place, and end- 
less repetition, as an exemption from mental 
effort; and if they are gratified by vtdgarity of 
diction and illustration, as bringing religion to 
the level where they are at homer Nay, if an 
artful pretender, or half lunatic visionarv, or 
some poor set of dupes of their own inflated 
selff^mportance, should give .out, that they are 
come into the world for the manifestation, at 
last, of true Christianity, which the divine reve- 
lation has failed, till their advent, to explain to 
any of the numberless devout and sagacious 
examiners of it, what is there in the minds of 
the most ignorant class of the persons desirous 
to secure the benefits of religion, that can be 
relied on to certify them, that they shall not 
forego the greatest blessing ever offered tp 
them by setting at nought these pretensions? 

It is grievous to think there should be a large 
and almost perpetual stream of words, convey- 
ing crudities, extravagances, arrogant dictates 
ot ignorance, pompous nothings, vulgarities, 
catches of idle fantasy, and impertinences of 
the speaker's vanity, as religious instruction, to 
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assemblages of ignorant people. But then, Iiow 
to turn this current awaj, to waste ifself, as it 
deserves, in the swamps of the solitary desert? 
The thing to be wished is, that it were possible 
to put some strong coercion on the minds, (we 
deprecate all other restraint,) of the teacher^, a 
compulsion to feel the necessity of informafion, 
sense, disciplined thinking, the correct use of 
words, and the avoidance at once of soporific 
formality arid wild excess. There are signs of 
amyendment, certainly; but while the passion of 
human beings for notoriety lasts, (which will be, 
yet a considerable time,) there will not fail to 
be men, in any number required, ready to ex- 
hibit in religion, in any manner in which the 
ople are willing to be pleased with them« 
he effectual method will oe, to take the mat- 
ter in the inverted order, and endeavor to se- 
cure that those who assemble to be taught^ 
«hail already have learnt so much by other 
tneans, as to impose upon their teachers the ne- 
cessity of wisdom. But by what other means,^ 
except the discipline of the best education pos- 
iiible to be given to them, and the subsequent 
voluntary self-improvement to which it may be 
iioped that such an education would often lead? 
We^ cannot dismiss this topic, of the unhappy 
effect of extreme ignorance on persons relig- 
iously disposed, in rendering them both liable 
and inclined to receive their ideas of the highest 
subject in a disorderly, perverted, and debased 
form, mixed largely with other men's folly and 
Iheir own, without again reiaarking a j^^asing 
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testimony to the connexion between genuine 
religion and intelligence* It arises from the 
fact, apparent to auj discriminating observer, 
that, as a general rule, the most trulj pious of 
the illiterate discipled of religion, those who 
have the most of its deyotional feeling, do cer- 
tainly manifest more of the operation of judg- 
ment in their religion than is evinced by those 
of less solemn and devout sentiment. The 
former will unquestionably be found, when on 
a level as to the measure of natural faculty and 
the want of previous cultivation, to shew more 
discernment, to be less captivated by noise and 
extravagance, and more intept on really under- 
standing what it is that they profess to believe 
and love. 

Thus we have endeavored, we are ^fraid 
with too much prolixity and repetition, to de- 
scribe the evils attendant on a neglected state 
of the minds of the people. The representa- 
tion is far enough from comprehending all ; 
those even of magnitude and prominence; but 
it displays that portion of them which is the 
most serious and calamitous, as being the effect 
which the people's ignorance has on their mo- 
ral and religious interests. And we think no 
one who has attentively surveyed the state and ' 
character of the lower orders of the commu- 
nity, in this country, will impute exaggeration 
to the picture. It is rather to be feared that 
the reality is of much darker shade; and that 
a more strikingly gloomy exhibition mi^ht be 
formed, by such a process as the followmg: — 
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That a certain number, twenty, or less or more^ 
of the most observant of the religious philaih- 
thropic persons, who have had most intercourse 
with the classes in question, for the purposes of 
instruction, charitable aid, or perhaps of fur- 
nishing employment, should relate the most 
characteristic circumstances and anecdotes 
within their own experience, illustrative of this 
mental and moral condition; and that these 
should be arranged, without any comment, un- 
der the respective heads of the preceding 
sketch, or oi a more comprehensive enumera- 
tion. Let each of them repeat, in so many 
words, the most potable things he had heard 
uttered as expressing notions of Deity, or any 
part of religion; or respecting the ground and 
extent of (Juty and accountableness; or the ter- 
mination ojf life, and a future retribution. Let 
the recital include both the expressions of ioK 
dividual conception, and those of the most pre- 
vailing maxims and common-places; and let 
them be the sayings of persons in health, and 
of those languishing and aying. Then let there 
be produced a numerous assortment of char- 
acteristic samples of practical conduct; con- 
duct not alone proceeding, in a genersd way, 
from corrupt disposition; but bearing the spe- 
cial marks of the cast and direction given to 
that disposition by extreme ignorance. The 
assemblage of things thus recounted, when the 
actual circumstances were also added of the 
wretchedness corresponding and inseparable, 
would constitute such an exhibition of fact, as 
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any description of those eriis in general terms 
would incur the charge of rhetorical excess in 
attempting to riyal. We can well imagine, that 
some of these persons of large experience may 
have accompanied us through the foregoing se* 
ries of illustrations with a feeling, that they 
could have displayed the subject with a more 
impressive prominence. 



SECTION III. 

The preceding remarks exemplified h/ the condition 

of England* 

And now again the grievous reflection comes 
upon us, that all this is the description of a 
large portion of the people of our own nation. 
Of this nation, the theme of so many lofty 
strains of panegyric. Of this nation, stretching 
forth its powers in ambitious enterprize, with 
infinite pride and cost, to all parts of the globe; 
—just as if a family were seen eagerly intent 
on making some new appropriation, or going 
out to maintain some competition or feud with 
its neighbors, or mixing perhaps in the strife of 
athletic games, or drunten frays, at the very 
time that several of its members are lying dead 
in the house. So that the fame of the nation 
resounded, aiKl its power made itself felt, in 
every clime, it was not worth a consideration 
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that a vast proportion of its people were sys- 
tematically consigned, through ignorance and 
its inseparable irreligion and depravities, to 
wretchedness and even final peraition. It is 
matter for never-ending amazement, that dur- 
ing one generation after another, the presiding^ 
wisdom m this chief of Christian and Protest- 
ant States, should have thrown out the living 
strength of that state, into almost every mcnle 
of agency under heaven, rather than that of 

Eromoting the state itself to the condition of a 
appy community of cultivated beings. What 
stupendous infatuation, what disastrous ascen- 
dency of the Power of Darkness, that this en- 
ergy should have been sent forth to pervade 
all parts of the world in quest of objects, to 
inspirit and accomplish innumerable projects, 
]!)olitical and military, and to lavish itself, even 
to exhaustion and fainting at its vital source, on 
every alien interest; while here, at home, a 
great portion of the social body was in a moral 
and intellectuaf sense dying ana putrefying over 
the land. And it was thus perishing for want 
of the vivifying principle of Knowledge, which 
one fifth part of this m^hty amount of exep* 
tion would have been sufficient to diffuse into 
every corner and cottage of the island. Within 
its circuit, a countless multitude were seen 
passing away their mortal existence little bet- 
ter, in any view, than mere sentient shapes of 
matter, and by their depravity inexpressibly 
worse; and yet this hideous fact had not the 
weight of the very ^^dust of the balaiice," in 
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the deliberation, whether a grand exertion of 
the. national vigor and resource could have any 
object so worthy, (with God for the Judge, 
the while,) as some scheme of foreign aggrand- 
isement, some interference in remote quarrels, 
an avenge ment, by anticipation, of wrongs pre- 
tended to be foreseen, or the obstinate prose- 
cution of some fatal career, begun in the very 
levity of pride, or from the casual ascendency 
of some perverse and irritated individual or 
party. 

The national honor^ perhaps, would be al- 
leged, in a certain matter of punctilio, for the 
necessity of undertakings of incalculable con* 
sumption, by men who could see no national 
disgrace in the circumstance, that several mil- 
lions of the persons composing the nation could 
not read the ten commandments. Or the na- 
tional safety has been pleaded, to a similar pur- 
pose, in terms of patriotic emphasis, upon some 
very slight symptoms of danger; and the plead- 
ers would have suspected alienation of mind in 
any adviser suggestmg, — ^**Do you, instead, ap- 
ply your best efforts, and the nation's means, 
to raise the barbarous population from their ig- 
norance and debasement, and you really may 
venture some little trust in Divine Providence 
for the nation's safety, meanwhile.'' 

If a serious and religious man, looking back 
through one or two centuries, were enabled to 
take^ with an adequate comprehension of intel- 
lect, the sum and value of so much of the aston- 
ishing course of the national exertions of this 

20 
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country, as the Supreme Judge has put to the 
crimiDal account of pride and ambition; and if 
he could then place m contrast to the transac- 
tions on whicn that mighty amount has been 
expended, a sober estimate of what so much 
exerted yigor might have accomplished, for 
the intellectual and moral exaltation of the peo- 
ple, it could not be without an emotion of nor- 
ror that he would say, Who is to be accounta- 
ble, who has been accountable, for this differ- 
ence? He would no longer wonder at any 
plagues and judgments, which may haye been 
inflicted on such a state. And he would sol- 
emnly adjure all those, especially, who profess 
in a peculiar manner to feel the power of the 
Christian Religion, to beware how they impli- 
cate themselves, by avowed or even implied 
approbation, in what must be a matter of fear- 
ful account before the highest tribunal. For 
some or other persons, such a course must have 
been a matter of account. Such a moral agency 
could not throw off its responsibility info the 
air, to be dissipated and lost, like the blacky 
smoke of forges or volcanoes. This one 
grand thing, (the improvement of the people,) 
left undone, while a thousand arduous things 
have been done or strenuously . endeavored, 
cannot be less than an awful charge somewhere^ 
And where? — but on all who have voluntarily 
co-operated and concurred in systems and 
schemes, which could deliberately put stick a 
thing last? Last! nay, not even that; for they 
have, till recently, as we have seen, thrown it 
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almost wholly put of consideration. A long 
succession of men are gone to this audit. Let 
the rest beware. 

We were Supposing a thoughtful man to draw 
out to his yiew a parallel and contrast, exhibit^ 
ing, on the one side, the series of objects on 
which, during several ages, an enormous exer- 
tion of the national energy has been directed; 
and on the other, those improvements of tho 
people which might have been effected by so 
much of that exertion as he deems to have 
been wasted. In this process, he might often 
be inclined to single out particular parts and 
points in the disapproved series, to be put in 
special contrast over against the possibilities on 
the opposite line. For example; there perhaps 
occurs to his view some island, of inconsider- 
able extent, the haunt of pestilence, rendered 
productive solely by means involving the most 
flagrant iniquity; an iniquity which it avenges 
by opening a premature grave for many of nis 
countrymen, and being a most powerful moral 
corrupter of others. Such a blasted spot, nev- 
ertheless, may have been one of the most ma- 
terial objects of a widely destructive war, 
which has in effect sunk incalculable treasure 
in the sea, and in the sands, ditches and fields 
of plague-infested shores; with a dreadful sa- 
crifice too of blood, life, and all the best moral 
feelings and habits. Its possession, perhaps, 
was the prize and triumph of all the grand ex- 
ertion; the equivalent for all the cost, misery, 
and crime. 
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Or there may occur to him the name of #ome 
fortress, in a less remote re^on, where the 
Christian nations seem to have vied with one 
another which of them should deposit the great* 
est number of yictims, securely kept in the 
charge of death, to rise and testify for them, at 
the last day, how much they have been gor- 
erned by the peaceful spirit of their professed 
religion. He re^ds that his countrymen, con- 
joined with ~ others, have battled round this 
fortress, wasting the vicinity, but richly manur* 
ing the soil with blood. They have co-ope- 
rated in hurling upon the abodes of thousands 
of inhabitants within its walls, a thunder and 
lightning incomparably more destructive than 
that of nature; and nave put fire and earth- 
quake under the fortifications; shouting, ^to 
tnake the welkin ring," at sight of the conse- 
quent ruin and chasm, which v have opened an 
entrance for hostile rage. They have taken 
the place, — and then they have surrendered it. 
The next ]pear perhaps they have taken it again; 
to be again at last given up, upon compulsion 
or in the acknowledgment of right, to the very 
same party to which it had belonged previously 
to all this horrible commotion. The operations 
kk this local and very narrow portion of the 
grand affray of monarchies, he may calculate 
to hare cost his country, as much as the amount 
earned by the toils of the whole life of all the 
inhabitants of one of its considerable towns; if 
he can set aside from his view, long enough for 
such a mere pecuniary reckoning, the more por^* 
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tentous pai't of the account, — the carnage, the 
crimes, and the devastation committed on the 
foreign tract, the place of abode of people who 
had little interest. in the contest, and no power 
to prevent it. And why was all this? He may 
not be able to divest himself of the principles 
that should rule the judgment of a moralist and 
a christian, in order to think like a statesman; 
and therefore may find no better reason than 
thaty when despots would quarrel, Britain rdust 
-take the occasion to prove itself a great power, 
by bearing a high hand amidst their rivalries; 
though this should be at the expense of having 
the scene at home chequered between children 
learning little more than how to curse, and old 
persons dying without knowing how to put 
words together to pray. 

The question may have been, in one part of 
the world or another, which of two wicked 
individuals of the same family, competitors for 
sovereign authority, should be actually invested 
with it, they being equal in the qualifications 
and dispositions to make the worst use of it 
And the decision of such ^ question was wor- 
thy, that England should expend what remain- 
ed of her depressed strength from previous er<- 
ertions of it in some equally meritorious cause. 

Or the supposed reviewer of our history may 
find, somewhere in his retrospect, that a cer- 
tain brook or swam^ in a wilderness, or stripe 
of waste, or settlement of boundaries in respect 
to some insignificant traffic, was difficult of ad- 
justment between jealous, irritated, and mu- 
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tually incursive neighbors; and therefore na- 
tional honor and interest equally required that 
war should be lighted up, sea ana land, through 
several quarters of the globe. Or a dissensicMi 
may have arisen upon the matter of some pettj* 
tax on an article of commerce: an absolute wMl 
had been rashly signified on the subject; pride 
had committed itself, and was peremptory for 
persisting; and the resolution was to be prose^ 
cuted through a wide tempest of destruction 
protracted perhaps many years; and only ten- 
minating in the loss, as to the leadii^ power 
concerned, of infinitely more than this ^^last 
fatal arbitremenf' had been determined on' at 
the means of maintaining; — besides the ahso^ 
lutely fathomless amount of every kind of cott 
in this progress to final frustration. — But there 
would oe no end of recounting facts of thia 
orden 

Now the comparative estimator has to set 
against a large array of things of this character, 
the forms of imagined good, which might, dur- 
ing the ages of this retrospect, have been real* 
ized by an incomparably less exhaustii^ series 
of exertion, an exertion, indeed, continually ren- 
ovating its own resources. Imagined good, we 
said; — alas! the evil stands in long and awful 
display on the ground of history; the hypoihet^ 
ical good presents itself as. but a dream; with 
this difference, that there is resting on the con^ 
science of beings somewhere still existing, an 
eternal accountableness for its not having beest 
a reality. 
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For such an island, as we hare supposed our 
comparer to rciad of, he can, in imaginatioD, 
look on a space of proportional extent in any 
fiart of his natiye country, taking a district as a 
detached section of a general national picture. 
And he can fi^re to himself the result, resplen- 
dent upon this tract, of so much energy there 
beneficently expended as that island had cost: 
an energy, we mean, equivalent in measure; 
while io the infinitely different mode of an exer- 
tion, by all appropriate means, to improve the 
reason, manners, and morals of the people. 
What a prevalence of intelligence, what a de- 
lightful civility of deportment, what repression 
and almost disappearance of the most gross ob- 
trusive forms of vice, what domestic decorum, 
attentive education of the children, gravity and 
understanding in attendance on public offices of 
religion, sense and good order in assemblages 
for the assertion and exercise of civil and polit- 
ical rights! 

We were supposing his attention fixed awhile 
on the recorded operations against a strongly 
fortified place, in a region marked through 
every part with the traces and memorials of tne 
often renewed conflicts of the christian states. 
And we suppose him to make a collective mix- 
ed estimate of all kinds of human ability put 
forth around and against that particular devoted 
place, as a detached portion of the whole enor- 
mous quantity of exertion, expended by his 
country in all that region, in the campaigns of a 
war, or of a century's wars. He may then again 
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endeavor, by a rule of equivalence, to con- 
ceive the same amount of exertion in quite an- 
other waj; to imagine human forces equal in 
quantity to all that putting forth of strength^ 
physical, mental, and financial, for annoyance 
and destruction, expended, instead, in the op- 
eration of effecting the utmost improvement 
vrhich thej cotdd effect, in the mental cultiva- 
tion and the morals of the inhabitants of one 
large town in his own country. 

In figuring to himself the channels and in^ 
Btrumentality, through which this great stream 
of energy might pass into this operation, he will 
soon have many specific means presented to bis 
view: Schools, of the most perfect appoint-* 
ment, in every section and corner of the tow^ 
a system of friendly, but cogent and peremp- 
tory dealing, with all the people of inferior con* 
dition, relatively to the necessity of their prao* 
tical accordance to the plans of education;^ an 
exceedingly copious supply, for individual po8« 
session, of the best books of elementary knowl- 
edge, accompanied, as we need not say, by the 
sacred volume; a number of assortments of use^- 
ful and pleasing bodes for circulation, estab- 
lished under strict order, and with appdnt- 
ments of honorary and other rewards to those 
who gave evidence of having made the best use 

* It is here most coDfidently presumed, that any man vho Ipoka, lu 
a right state of his senses, at the manner in vhich the ehiMren are 
stiU brought up, in manj parts of the land, will hear with uoliosite^ 
contempt any Hypocritical protest against so much interference with 
the diseretion, the liberty, of parents; — ^the diseretion, the liberty, forw 
sooth, of bringing up their diildren a nuisance on the (ace of the fsarUtl 
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of^theni; a number of places of resort where 
various branches of the most generally useful 
and attainaUe knowledge and arts should be 
exf^ain^d and applied, bj every expedient of 
familiar, practical, and entertaining illustration, 
admitting a degree of co-operation by those who 
attended to see and hear; and an abundance 
of commodious places for religious instruction 
on the sabbath, where there should be intelli*- 
gent and zealous men to impart it. Our specu<- 
lator has a good right to suppose a high degree 
of these qualifications in his public teachers of 
religion, when he is to imagine something paral- 
lel m this department to the skill and ardor 
displayed in the supposed military operations- 
tie may add to such an apparatus, a police, (if 
we may employ that rather ungracious term,) 
faithful and vigilant against every cognizable 
form of neglect and immorality. And besides 
all this, there will be a great variety of unde* 
fined and optional activity of benevolent, and 
intelligent men of local influence. 

Unaer so auspicious a combination of disci*** 
pline, he will not indeed fancy, in his transient 
vision, that he beholds Athens revived; but he 
will, in sober consistency, we think, with what 
is knawn of the relation of cause and efiect, 
imagine a place surpassing any actual town or 
city now on earth. And let it be distinctly 
kept in view, that to produce the effect exhil> 
ited in this ideal spectacle, he is just supposing 
to have been expended, on the population of 
the town, a measure of exertion and means 
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equal, (as far as agencies in so different a form 
and direction can be brought to a rule of com- 
parative estimate,) to what has been expended 
oy his country in investing,, battering, under- 
mining, burnii^, taking, and perhaps retaking-, 
one particular foreign town, in one or seyeral 

\- campaigns. 

if he should perchance be sarcastically qu^ 

\ tioned, how he can allow himself in so strange 

a conceit as that of supposing such a quantity 
of moral forces concentrated to act in one ex« 
elusive spot, while the rest of the country re- 
mained under the old course of things; or in 
such an absurdity as that of fancying that any 
quantity of those forces could effectually raise 
ope local section of the people eminently aloft, 
while continuing surrounded and unavoidably 
in constant intercourse with the general, mass, 
• remaining still sunk in degradation — he has ta 
reply, that he is fancying no such thing. For 
while he is thus convertmg, in imagination, the 
military exertions against one foreign town, into 
intellectual and moral operations on one town 
at home, why may he not, in similar imagina- 
tion, make a whole country correspond to a 
whole country? He may conceive the grand 
incalculable amount of exertion made by his 
country in marshal operations over all that wide 
foreign territory of which he has selected a par- 
ticular spot, to have been, on the contrary, ex- 
pended in the supposed beneficent process on 
the great scale of this whole nation. Then 
would the supposed popular improvement in 
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the one particular town, so far from being a 
strange insulated phenomenon, absurd to be 
conceived as existmg in exception and total 
contrast to the general state oi the people, be 
but a portion and specimen of that state. 

He may proceed along the series of such con- 
fronted representations as far as bitter mortifi- 
cation will let him. But he will soon be sick of 
this process of comparison. And how sick will 
he tnenceforward be, to perpetual loathing, of 
the vain raptures with which an immoral and 
antichristian patriotism can review a long his- 
tory of what it will call national glorj, acquired 
hj national energy ambitiously consuming itself 
in a continual succession and unlimited extent 
of extraneous operations, of that kind which has 
been the grand curse of the human race ever 
since the time of Cain; while the one thing 
needful of national welfare, the very summum 
bonum of a state, has been regarded with con- 
temptuous indifference. 

These observations are not made on any as- 
6umption,^hat England could in all cases nave 
kept clear of implication in foreign interests, 
and remote and sanguinary contests. But they 
are made on the assumption of what is admit- 
ted and deplored by every thoughtful religious 
man, whose understanding and moral sense are 
not wretchedly prpstrated in homage to a pre- 
vailing system, and chained down by a super- 
stition that dare not question the wisdom and 
probity of high national authorities and coun- 
sels. What is soi. admitted and deplored by 
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the true and christian patriots is, that this na-^ 
tion has gone to an awfully criminal extent be- 
yond the line of necessity; that it has been 
extremely prompt to find occasions for appear* 
ing again, and still again, m array for the old 
work of waste and death; and that, taking into 
the account the high advantage enjoyed by its 
preponderating classes for forming a religious 
judgment, it has shewn during several genera- 
tions and down into our own age, an astonishii 
insensibility to the dictates of Christianity ai 
the warning of accountablehess to the Sovereigfi 
Judge. 

These observations assume, too, with perfect 
confidence, that there cannot be, in the world, 
any such thing as a nation habitually absolved 
from the duty of raising its people from bruttsk 
ignorance, in consideration of a necessity and 
duty of expending its vigor and means in for* 
eign enterprise. The concern of redeeming 
the people from a besotted, condition of their 
reason and conscience, is a duty at all events 
and to tin entire certainty; is srouty imperative 
and absolute; and any pretended necessity for 
such a direction of the national exertion as 
would be incompatible with a paramount atten* 
tion to this, must be an imposition too gross to 
furnish an excuse for being imposed on. 
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ascTioir IV. 

Indioaiioni bJ a htUer age approacMng-^roith remarks 
on some visienary projects, for mdiorating the 
condition of mankind. 

Such as we have descubed has been, for ages, 
the degraded state of the multitude. And 
such has been the indifference manifested in 
jregard to it bj the superior, the refined, the asr 
cendent portion of the community; who, ge\kr 
erally speaking, could see these sharers with 
them ot the dishonored human nature, in end- 
less numbers around them, in the city and the 
field, without its ever flashing on conscience that 
on them was lying a solemn accountableness, 
destined to press one day with all its weight, 
for what excluded these beings from the sphere 
of rational existence. It never occurred to 
many of them as a question of the smallest 
moment, in what manner the mind might live 
in all these bodies, if only it were there in com- 
petence to make them efficient as machines and 
implements. Contented to be gazed at, to be 
envied, or to be regarded as too high even for 
envy, and to have the rough business of the 
woHd performed by these inhalers of the vital 
air^'they perhaps thought, if they reflected at 
all on the subject, that the best and uipat privi- 

21 
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leged state of such beings was to be in the least 
possible degree morally responsible; and that 
therefore it would but be doing them an injurjr 
to enlarge their knowledge. And might not 
the thought be suggested at some moment, ^see 
lio w many things may be envied in their turns!} 
how happy they should be, if with the vast su- 
periority of their advantages they could be jost 
as little accountable? And yet even at such 
moments, they were little thinking how n^uch it 
was for which they would, in consequence of 
those iQtdvantages, be summoned to answer; 
little anticipating they should ever be arraigned 
on a charge, to which they would vainly wish to 
ie permitted to plead, ** Were we our brothers^ 
keepers?" If an office designated by those 
terms, had been named to them as forming a 
part of their duty, their thoughts might have 
beaten about in various conjectures and pro- 
tracted perplexity, before it had come explic- 
itly to their apprehension, that the objects of 
that office were in a peculiar manner the under- 
standings, principles, and consciences, of the 
vulgar mass,-r-We repeat that we speak gen- 
erally, and not universally. 

But we think a great revolution is evidentlj 
beginning; a fkr more important one, by itd 
higher principle and more expansive and benefi- 
cent consequences, than the ordinary events of 
that Dame. What have commonly been the 
matter and circumstance of revolutions? The 
last decidir^ blow in a deadly competition of 
equally selfish parties; actions and re-actions 
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of ambition and revenge; the fiat of a predomi* 
natiog potentate or conqueror; a burst of blind 
fury, suddenly sweeping away an old despotism, 
but overwhelming^, too, all attempts to substi- 
tute a better instituticm; plots, massacres, bat- 
tles, dethronements, restorations: all ordinary 
things. How little of the sublime of moral 
agency has there been, with one or two partial 
exceptions, in these mighty commotions; how 
little wisdom or virtue, or reference to the Su- 
preme Patron of national interests; how little 
nobleness or even distinctness of purpose, or 
Gonsolidated advantage of success! But here 
is a revolution with different phenomena. It 
displays its quality and project in activities, of 
continually enlarging scope and powers for the 
universal diffusion of the divine revelation; in 
enterprizes to attempt an opening of the door€ 
of all the immense prison-houses of human 
spirits in every region; in schemes, (advancing 
with a more quick and widening impulse into 
effect than good designs were wont to do in 
former times,) for rendering education and the 
possession of valuable knowledge universal; 
in multiplying exertions, in all official and unoffi- 
c^ial forms, for making it impossible to mankind 
to avoid hearing the voice of religion; and all 
this taking advantage of the new and powerful 
n^ovement in the general mind; as earnest bold 
adventurers have sometimes availed themselves 
of a formidable torrent to be conveyed whither 
the stream in its accustomed state would never 
have, carried them; or as we have heard of 
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heroic assaflants BBizmg the momeat of an 
awful tempest of thunder and liebtnifig, to break 
through the enemy's lines. These are the in- 
signia by which it may well express disdain to 
take its rank with ordmary revolutions. 

Do these appear but a feeble array, to be 
recounted as the signs and forces qf a great 
revolution, to the mere political projectors and 
calculators, whose object is to ameliorate the 
state and character of the people? And what, 
alas! can you do, we mi^ht ask them,, by expe- 
dients relying on any different class of forces 
from these? . As a preliminary point, how are 
jou to obtainy (if your theory of an improved 
state of the people require that there be ob- 
tained in the first instance^) any materially al- 
tered political arrangements m their favor? 
In what manner can you promise yourselves 
to bring into effect a theory, that should pre- 
sume a hasty concession of privileges to the 
people by the superior orders of the communis 
ty, while those orders have to allege in justifi- 
cation of refusal, that the people are so ignor- 
ant, and so exceedingly corrupt, as to be totally 
unfit for the possession of any such privileges, 
even supposing them, abstractedly speaking, 
their right? 

But suppose the leading classes did not re- 
fuse any one thing you would ask, for reducing 
your theory to practice, or to experiment. Sup* 
pose the people instated in the lulness of whc^ 
you would call the privileges rightfully appro-- 
priate to their situation in the commupity} 
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placed on just such a ground in the great polit- 
ical arrangement as you would wish to claim 
and Tindicate for them, in order to raise them, 
as you thinlk, to respectability and happiness. 
Suppose them placed there at this moment; 
and what thea'^ How^ — ^through what mode 
of the salutary effect of this change,— are the 
felicitous consequences to follow? You know, 
yes, you absolutely know, that a vast majority 
of the multitude are, at this hour^ as wretch- 
edly Ignorant, and as dreadfully corrupt, as any 
of those esteemed their enemies have repre- 
sented them. Hardly any language on this 
subjection exceed the odious truth. Nor can 
any thin^ on earth be more contemptible than 
that stram of talking which affects a confidence 
in their sound Judgment, their steady princi- 
ples, their well ordered dispositions, and so 
forth; and which ip addressing them, adopts 
phrases of encomium and' deference, and makes 
a kind of boasting in their name, as if in them 
were to be found the main substance of wliat 
there is of stealing worth in the land. It is but 
an incipient and exceedingly partial appearance 
of transformation that the most sanguine of us 
can, as yet, profess to perceive, as the result of 
all the new and augmenting moral forces in 
"^recent times brought into operation; so invete- 
^rate, so obdurate, so profound in evil, is that 
popular condition attempted to be corrected. 
The great mass is still most deplorably corrupt. 
And yet you really can, notwithstanding, place 
ity in imagination, under some imrely politici^^ 
♦21 
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auspicious adjustment which shall act upon it 
witfi a more immediate and powerful efficacy 
of coiTection^ than any alteratire influence of 
higher education and inculcated religion. But 
how? Through the medium of what prioot- 
pies? Think in what t^rms jou shall naoie 
these merely political vitalities, so mighty for a 
moral regeneraticui. Would you, perhaps, talk 
of — the disnified sense of independence; the 
generous, the liberalizing, the ennoUis^ seuti* 
ments of freedom; the self-respect, and coor 
scious responsibility of men in the full exerdse 
of their rights; the manly disdain of what is 
base; and the innate sense and love of what is 
worthy and honoraUe, which would spontanea 
ously deyelope itseli'on the removal of certain 
uDgeniaFcircumstances in the political constitu- 
tion of society, which have had the effect of 
winter itti the moral nature of its mferior por- 
tions? It would be difficult to believe you were 
DG^ aware that all this, in such a maneer of 
putting it forth, is flagrant nonsense* 

But perhaps you will say, that your scheme 
of means for the desired renovation of the state 
and character of the people, is not exclusively 
political. Your chief power, you own, your 
Hercules in the operations for placing them on 
a happier ground, is indeed to be a highly un- 
proved form of the political framing together 
of the national community; because in the attain- 
ment of this there would be an end of many 
bad impressions now strongly and habitually ai-* 
fibcting the people, and the commencement of 
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as many beneficeut influences, to come upon 
them "with a direct immediate action, and an 
action not mereij affecting a proportion of them 
as indiyiduals, but fallii^ on them generally as 
one great body. This, you think, would be 
such a mighty and comprehensive advantage^ 
that it must stand primary in a rational scheme 
for the grand object* But then, you will say^ 
for subordinate and subsidiary means, to follow 
in detail, under this chief improver of the peo- 
ple, you do not fail to set a high value on 
idans of education, and efforts for diffusing the 
knowledge of rel^ion; that in reality you are 
never imagining the possibility of the full acv 
comptishment of the object without the assist- 
ance of these means: they are always included 
in your speculation, though accounted in it as 
secondary and instrumental, under the para- 
mount importance of what you must still msk^t 
on placing first Do you say so? Then con- 
fess that those persons are right at all events, 
who are zealous to bring into- operation imme- 
diately the expedients thus admitted by your- 
selves to be mdispensable somewhere in the 
process; who will do it as so much gained at 
any rate^ in despite of the reluctance of the 
eoonomy around them to dispose itself into an 
order, under which the beneficent design m^ht 
have a greater power and more rapid efficacy. 
Whatever order of things you would conceive 
as the most propitious to the improvement of 
the people, what would that improvement it- 
self consist in, for its most valuable part» but 
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exactly that which is endearored to be im- 
parted now? by the meirwho will not wait for 
the fortunate aspects and conjunctions of your 
political astrol(^y? We should say, which is 
imparted by them; for .they find that in some 
measure their scheme for infusing that best im- 
prove ment can be brought in contact with the 
mind of the humbler order, in its juvenile por- 
tioi^ and that already, as from the garment of 
the Redeemer, a sanative virtue goes out of it^ 
And shall they despise this measure of utility, 
just because they have reason to wish it were a 
tbouQand times as much? They acknowledge 
with reffret the exceedingly limited reach and 
force of their operations, as compared with the 
immensity of the assemblage of intellectual and 
moral existence requiring to be operated upon; 
but who, nevertheless, are the truer friends of 
the people, — they, who find an intrinsic value 
in such means as there are, in the absence of 
whatever means there are not, and actively ex- 
ert themselves that the people may be the bet- 
ter so far; or you, who rate all means as but 
cyphers, unless a certain favorite one be at their 
head; ahd seem almost content that, till it shaU 
be there, the people should remain just as they 
are for mere evidence that no scheme but 
yours can do them good? 

But some of those persons who, whenever 
they think of great plans of utility to a nation, 
inevitably thinK also of that which directs the 
nation's organized strength, and of the forms of 
institution^ and of the prevailing spirit, accord- . 
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log to which that strength is made to act, — 
hare to plead, that it is not on specific circum- 
stances wrong in the political arrangement, that 
they are resting 'so much of the emphasis of 
their regrets or wishes; that it is not from this 
or that particular formal correction of institu- 
tions, that thej are imagining, in melancholj 
musings, how much good might flow to pour 
life and vigor into the process for reforming 
and exalting the people. They say, that 
whatever they might perhaps, on examination, 
deem wrong in political mechanism, their un- 
gracious feeling toward states, and those who 
have presided in the .management of them, is 
of this more general and solemn purport, — 
that those national systems and administrators 
have never, in the plenitude of immense powef^ 
actually wrought to this grand effect, of saving 
the people from a dreadful mental degradation. 
It is on this enormous practical fauure that 
they dwell, with such deep displacency, rather 
than on precise defects in the construction of 
states, theoretically considered. And ^then 
they say, that the contemplation of this fact 
ha3 the effect of reducing almost to folly, in 
their view, the little schemes and efforts of in- 
dividuals directed toward such an object. 

Now w% earnestly wish it might be granted 
by the Almighty, that the political institutions 
oi the nations might speedily take a form, and 
come under an administration, that would apply 
the energy of the state to so sublime a purpose; 
^nd we always consider the question whether 
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they do this, or the degree in which they do 
it, as the grand test of their merits* But 
then, we must suggest it to the persons thus on 
the point of turning the awful omissions of* 
states into a license for individuals to do nothiog*, 
to consider what, after all, has been the crim- 
inal neglect of which nations in their character 
of states have been guilty, but the neglect oif 
which the individuals composing them have 
been guilty. And are individuals now absolved 
from all such responsibility; and the more so, 
that the conviction of the importance of the 
object is come upon them with such a new and 
mighty force? When they say, reproachfully, 
that the nation in its collective capacity, as a 
body politic, neglects a most important duty, 
does this amount to the very same thing as 
saying that they perform their share? In 
actually not performing it, by what principle 
do tl^y transier the blame on the state? Would 
they, m effect, prostitute the language of re- 
ligion, and say, In thee we live, move, and 
have a beingr Or, in imitation of what the 
pagans of the East are rid of all sense of guilt 
by believing of their gods, namely, that the 
gods so pervade or rather essentially constitute 
their very faculties and wills, that whatever 
they do or refuse to do, it is not they^i^but liter- 
ally the gods that do it, or refuse, — in imitation 
of this will these persons account themselves 
but as particles of matter, actuated and neces- 
sitated in all things by a sovereign mythological 
something denominated the Slate? 
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It IS not SO that they feel with respect to 
those other interiests and projects, which they 
are really in earnest to promote, though those 
concerns may lie in no greater proportion than 
the one in question does withm the scope of 
their individual ability. The incubus has then 
vanish ed| and they find themselves in posses- 
sion of a free agency, and a degree of power 
which they are by no means disposed to under- 
rate. What is there then that should reduce 
them, as individual agents, to such utter and 
willing insignificance in the present affair? Be- 
sides, they may form themselves, in indefinite 
number, mto combination. And is there no 

£ower in any collective form in which they can 
e associated, save just that one in which the 
aggregation is constituted under the political 
shape and authority denominated a state? Or 
does the matter come at last to* this, that they 
grow alarmed in conscience at the high-toned 
censure they have been stimulated and betray- 
ed to pronounce on the state, for neglect of Us 
greatest duty^ that they relapse into the obse* 
quiousness of hesitating, whether to attempt 
to do good of a kind which that high agent has 
left undone; that they must wait for the sanc- 
tion of its great example; that till the "shout of 
kings is among them^' it were better not to 
inarch against the vandalism and the paganism 
which are, the while, quite at their ease, des- 
troying the people? 

6ut if this had always keen the way in which 
private individuals, single or associated, had 
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accounted of themselTes and their possible 
exertions, in regard to great general improve- 
ments, but very few would ever hare been 
accomplished. For the case has commonly 
been, that the schemes of such improremenfs 
have originated with persons not invested with 
political powen have been urged on by the ac- 
cession and co-operation of such indiyiduals; 
and at length slowly and reluctantly acceded 
to by the holders of the dominion over the 
community, the last to admit what may long 
hare appeared to the majority of thinking men, 
no less than demonstrative evidence of the pro^ 
pviety and advantage of the reformation* 

In all probability, the improvement of man- 
kkid is destined, under Divine Providence, 
to advance just in proportion as good m^ 
feel the responsibility for it resting on them- 
selves, as imividuals^ and are actuated by a 
bold sentiment of independence, (humble, at 
the same time, in reference to the necessity of 
a celestial agency,) in the prosecution of it. 
Each person who is standing still to look, with 
grief or indignation, at the evils which are 
overmnnrag the worid, would do well to re- 
collect what he may have read of some gal- 
lant partizan, who, perceiving where a promjlt 
movement, with the force at his own commaoid, 
would make an impression infallibly tendkig tb 
the success of the war&re, could not endure to 
lose the time till some great sultan should find 
it conrenient to come m slow maanch, and the 
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pomp of istate, to take on him the general di- 
rection of the campaign. 

Bat happily, such admonitions are becoming 
every day of more limited Application; and we 
return with pleasure to the animating idea of 
that great revolution of which we were noting 
the introductory signs. It is a revolution ki 
the manner of estimating the souls of the peo- 
ple, and consequently in the judgment of what 
should be done for their welfare. Through 
many ages, that immense multitude had been 
but obscurely presented tb view in the charac- 
ter of rational improvable creatures. They 
were recognized but as one large mass, of 
equivocal moral substance, but faintly distin- 
guishable into individuals; a breadth of insig- 
nificant sameness, undiscernible in marked fea- 
tures and aspects of mental character; existing, 
and to be left to exist, in their own manner; ana 
that manner hardly worth concern or inquiry. 
Little consideration could there be of how 
much spiritual immortal essence might be going 
to waste, while this multitude was reduced to 
this kind of collective nothingness on the field 
of contemplation. But now it is as if a mist 
were rising and dispersing from that field, and 
leaving this mighty assemblage of spiritual be- 
ings exhibited to view in such a light from 
heaven as they were never beheld in before, 
except by the eyes of Apostles, and of a small 
number that in every age have resembled them* 

It is true, this manifestation forms so melan- 
choly a vision, that if we had only to behold 
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it as a spectacle^ yft might well desire that the 
misty obscurity might descend upon it again, 
to shroud it from sight; while we should be 
left to indulge and elate our imaginations by 
dwelling on the pomps and splendors of the 
terrestrial scene,-— the mighty empires, the 
heroes, the victories, the trmmphs; the refine- 
ments and enjoyments of the most highly culti- 
vated of the race; the briUiant periormances 
of genius, and the astonishing reach of science. 
So the tempter would have beguiled our X^ord 
into a complacent contemplation of the king- 
doms and glories of the world. But he was 
come to look on a different aspect of it! Nor 
could he be withdrawn from the gloomy view 
of its degradation and misery. And a good 

. reason why. For the sole object for which 
he had appeared in the only world where 
temptation could even in form approach him, 

.was to begin in operation, and finish in virtue, 
a design for changing that state of degradation 
and misery. In the prosecution of such a de- 

, sign, and in the spirit of that divine benevolence 
in which it sprung, he could endure to fix on 
the melancholy and odious character of the 
scene, the contemplation which was vainly at- 
tempted to be diverted to any other of its as- 
pects. What, indeed, could sublunary pomps 
and glories be to him in any case; but emphat* 
ically what^ when his object was to redeem thp 
people from darkness and destruction? 

Those who, actuated by a spirit in some re- 
mote resemblance to His, have entered deeply 
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into the state oflhe people, sucH as it is found 
in our own nation, have often been appalled at 
the spectacle disclosed to them. Thej have 
been astonished to think what can have been 
the direction, while successive ages have passed 
away, of so many thousands of acute and vigi- 
lant mental eyes, that so dreadful a sight 
should scarcely have been descried. They 
have been aware that in describing it, as they 
actually saw it, they would be regai'ded by 
some as gloomy fanatics, tinctured with insanity 
by the influence of some austere creed; and 
that others, of kinder nature, but whose sensi- 
bility has more of self-indulging refinemont than 
tend,ency to active benevolence, would almost 
wish that so revolting an exhibition had never 
been made, though the fact be actually so. 
There may have been moments, when even 
they themselves have experienced a temporary 
recoil of their benevolent zeal, under the im- 
pression at once of the immensity of the evil 
and its grievously offensive quality. At times, 
the rudeness of the subjects, and perhaps the 
ungracious reception and thankless requital, of 
their philanthropic labors, aggravating the gen- 
eral feeling of the miserableness, (so to express 
it,) of iseeing so much misery, have lent seduc- 
tion to the temptations to ease and self-indul- 
gence. Why snould ihey^ just they of all men, 
condemn themselves to dwell so much in the 
most dreary cKmate of the moral world, when 
they could, perhaps have taken their almost 
constant abode in a little elysium of elegant 
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knowledge, taste, and refined society? Then 
was the time to revert to the example of him 
^'wbo, though h^ was rich, for our sakes because 
poor.'' 

Or, again, their thoughts may not unfre- 
(juently be turned on that view of things, 
which we have described as so habitual, and 
of such withering ^fiect, with men who specu- 
late en benevolence with but little of its spirit. 
They may have dwelt too long on the consid- 
eratidn, of how much the higher and more 
amply furnished powers leave such generous 
designs to proceed as they can, in the mere 
strength of private individual exertion. And 
they may have yielded to gloomv and repres- 
sive feelings after the fervor of indignant ones; 
for indignation, unless animated by a very 
sanctified principle, is very apt, when it cools, 
to become despondency. It is as if, (they have 
said,) armies and giants would stand aloof to 
amuse themselves, while we are to be commit- 
ted and abandoned in the ceaseless toil of a 
conflict, which these armies and giants have no 
business even to exist as such but for the very 
pui7>ose of waging. We are, if we will, — and 
if we will we may let it alone — to try to effect 
in diminutive pieces, and detached local efforts, 
a little share of that, to which the greatest 
human force on earth might be applied to ope- 
rate on system, and to the widest compass.-^ 
So they have said, perhaps, and been tempted 
to leave theii* object t^o its destiny. 
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Bui rfeailj it is now too late for this resentful 
and desponding abandonment. They cannot 
now retire in the tragical dignity of despair. 
It must be a matter more forlorn that would 
admit of their sayings as in parody or travesty 
of Cato, "Witness heaven and earth, we have 
done our duty, but the stars and fate are 
against us; and here it becomes us to termi- 
nate a strife, which would degenerate into the 
ridiculous if prosecuted against impossibilities.*^ 
On the contrary, the zeal which could begin so 
onerous a work, and prosecute it thus far, could 
Dot now remit without betraying its past ardor 
to the condemnation and ridicule due to a fan- 
tastic caprice. Is it for the projectors of a no- 
ble edifice for public utility, to abandon the 
undertaking when it has risen from its founda- 
tion to be seen above the ground; or is just 
come to be level with the surface of the waters, 
in defiance of which it has been commenced, 
and the violence of which it was designed to 
control, or the unfordable depths and streams^ 
of which it was to bear people over? Let the 
promoters of education and christian knowl- 
edge among the inferior classes, reflect what 
has already been accomplished; regarding it, 
we once again repeat, as quite the incipient 
stage. It IS most truly as yet the day of small 
things; but let them recount the individuals 
whom, nevertheless, they have seen rescued 
from what had all the signs of a destination to 
the lowest debasement, and utter ruin; some 
of whom are returning animated thanks, and 
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^illdoso in the hour of death, for what these, 
their best human friends, have been the means 
of imparting to them. Let them recollect of 
how many famihes they have seen the domestic 
condition pleasingly, and in some instances emi- 
nently and delightfully amended. And Jet 
them reflect how they have trampled down 
prejudices, greatly silenced a heathenish cla- 
mor, and provoked the imitative and rival 
efforts of many who, but for them, would have 
been most cordially willing for all such schemes 
to lie in abeyance to the end of time. Let 
them think of all this, and then go on and try, 
(we speak reverently,) what God and they can 
do, whether the authorities that govern the 
nations will or will not lend their powers vigor* 
ously in aid; whether, when the infinite im- 
portance of the concern is represented to them, 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 
But let them never fear but the time will 
come, when the rulers and the ascendent 
classes in states will comprehend it to be their 
best policy to promote all possible improve* 
ment of the people. It will begiven to tnem to 
understand, that the highest glory of those at 
the head of great communities, must consist in 
the eminence attained by those communities 
generally, in whatever it is that constitutes the 
most valuable and honorable superiority of 
one man or class over others. They will one 
day have learnt to esteem it a far nobler form 
of power to kad an immense combination of in- 
telligent minds, than to command and coerce a 
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great aggregation of brute force. They will 
come to feel, that it is better for them to have a 
people who can understand and rationally ap- 
prove their purposes and measures, than one 
bent in stupid submission, — or rather one fer- 
menting in ignorant disaffection, continually be- 
lieving them to be wrong, and without sense 
enough to appreciate the arguments to prove 
them right. And a time will come, when it 
will not DC left to the philanthropic speculatists 
alone, to make the comparative estimate be- 
tween what has been effected by the enor- 
mously expensive apparatus of coercive and 
penal admmistration, — the prisons, proseoii- 
tions, transportations, and a vast mihtary po- 
lice,*— and what might have been effected by 
one half of that expenditure devoted to popu- 
lar reformation, to be accomplished by means 
of schools, and every practicable variety of 
methods for effecting, that men's understanding 
and conscience shall stand confronting them in 
the way, like the angel with the sword, when 
they are inclined or tempted to go wrong. — All 
this will come to pass in due time. But mean- 
while, let the promoters of a good cause act on 
the consideration, that no time is theirs^ but tlie 
present. 
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SECTIOjf V. 



Moderate comjmtaiioM to be made for the ejects of 
knowledge communicated: — odvantagGi actually 
gained: — improrvement in henevolerU instifutions: — > 
general constderations. 

We have not come so near the end of orir 
observations, without having been manj times 
reminded, that there will be persons readj to 
rmpute sanguine extravagance to our expecta- 
tions of the results, to follow from such means 
and exertioas for improving the popular eduoa* 
tion as are already in progress; we mean espe- 
cially the schools which benevolence is multi- 
plying over the land, the kind and measure of 
subsequent reading for which it is hoped not a 
few of their pupUs will have acquired a taste, 
and the habit established of attendance on pub- 
lic christian instruction. And what is it, tneo^ 
how much is it, we ask, that the advocates of 
the system, profess to anticipate? Are they 
heara maintaining that the communication of 
knowledge, or true notions of things, to youth- 
ful minds, will infallibly ensure their virtue and 
happiness? They are not quite so new to the 
world, to experimental labors in the business 
of tuition, or to sell-observation. They have 
constantly within their view a mournful illustra- 
tion of the quality of human nature, in the cir- 
cumstance, of the great difference of assurance 
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v/iih which the effects toay be predicted of ig- 
norance OB the one band, and knowledge on 
the other. There is yery nearly an absolute 
oertaioty of success in the method for making 
clowns, sots, vagabonds, and ruffians. Yqu may 
safely leave it to themselves to carry on the 
process for becoming complete. Let human 
creatiures grow up without discipline, destitute 
therefore of salutary information, sound judg- 
ment, or any conscience but what will shape 
itself to whatever they like, and serve in the 
manner of some vile friar pander in the old 
plays, — and no one thinks ol taking any credit 
for foresight in saying they will be a noxious 
burden on the earth; except indeed in those 
tracts of it where f hey seem to have their fair 
business, in being matched against the wolves 
and bears of the wilderness. When they infest 
what should be a civilized and christianize 
part of the worlds the philanthropist is some** 
times put in doubt whether to repress, or in* 
dulge, the sentiment which tempts him to com- 
T)lacency in the operations of an epidemic which 
IS thinnmg their numbers. 

The consequences of ignorance are certain, 
unless almost a miracle interpose; but unhap* 
pily those of knowledge are of diffident and 
very restricted calculation. It is the testimony 
of all ages that men may see and even approve 
the better, and yet follow the worse. It is the 
liapless predicament of our nature, that the 
noblest of its powers, the understand'uig, has 
but imperfectly and precariously that com- 
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manclipg hold on the others, which is essential 
to the sfood order of the soul; as in a machine 
where the secondary wheels should be liable 
to be thrown by a slight movement out of the 
catch and grapple of the master one. Nay, 
worse than so, these moral powers, when de- 
tached from the control of the understanding, 
may have a powerful action of their own, fro'm 
the impulse of another principle: indeed it is 
this impulse that causes the aetachment from 
that control. It is really frightful to look at 
the evidence, from facts, that these active pow- 
ers may grow strong in the depravity which 
will set the judgment at defiance, during the 
very time that the judgment is training, and 
not without success, to an ability to dictate to 
them what is right. We cannot pay any seri- 
ous attention to the fancy of those, who will - 
have It that when the passions and will go 
wrong, it must be because the understanding 
has not a just apprehension. This gross as- 
sumption, m what is purely a question of fact, 
is in flat contradiction to an infinity of evidence, 
of men deliberately and distinctly avowing 
their conviction of the evil quality, and fatal 
consequences, of courses which they are soon 
afterwards seen pursuing, and without the 
smallest pretence of a change of opinion; of 
men still avowing the same conviction, and 
sometimes in strong terms of self-reproach, in 
the checks and pauses of their career; and of 
men in the near prospect of death and judg- 
ment expressing, in bitter regret, the acknowl- 
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edgnotent that they had persisted in acting 
wrong while thej knew better. And this as- 
sumption so wilful! J made against such eri- 
dence, is to be maintained for no better reason, 
that appears, than that human nature cannot, 
must not, shall not, be so absurd and depraved 
as to be capable of such madness. As if hu- 
man nature were taking the smallest trouble 
to assume before them any equivocal appear- 
ance to cozen them into a favorable opinion; 
as if it suspended its determined propensities 
in complaisance to their denying that it has 
them. It has, and keeps, and shews its char- 
acter, without the leave of those who would 
resolve its moral turpitude into error in its un- 
derstanding. But for understanding — it should 
be time to take care of their own, when they 
find themselves asserting, in other words, that 
there is actually as much virtue in the world as 
there is knowledge of its principles. We 
should rather have surmised that, deplorably 
deficient as that knowledge is, the reduction of 
it all to practice would make a glorious change 
in England and Europe. 

The persons, therefore, whose zeal is com- 
bined with knowledge in the prosecution of 
plans for the extension of education, proceed 
,on a calculation of an effect more limited, in ap- 
parent proportion to the means, and less posi- 
tively, (even in that more limited measure,) to 
be reckoned on in a given single instance, than 
they would have been justified in anticipating 
in many other departments of opcfratioa They 
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would, for example, predict with more €onfi'» \ 
dence the results of an imdertaking to cultivate 
any tract c^ waste iand, or to reclaim a bogv or 
to render mechanical forces and contriyance 
available in a difficult untried mode of applica- 
tioi^ or, in many cases, the successful results of 
the application of the healing art to diseas- 
ed body. They still reiaember what moral na- 
ture they are calculating on, andealculatingybr 
good. And in their more gloomy moments they 
perhaps fall into a comparison of their calcula- 
tion on it for good, with that which an enemy 
of mankind might please himself in making on 
it for evil; both of them having respect to tb^ 
same particular hiiman beings, and Wh keep- 
ing in view this fact of the very imperfect 
command of the judgment over the active 
powers of the mind. In some such moments 
they would be glad of an exchange between 
their respective degrees of probability. That 
is to say, let a man, if such there be, who 
could be pleased with the depravity and. misery 
of the race, a sagacious judge, too, of their 
moral constitution, and a veteran observer of 
their conduct^^et him look over a hundred 
ehildrenin one of the benevolent schools, and in- 
dulge himself in prognosticating, on the strength 
of the fact to which we have adverted, 
the proportion, in numbers and degree, in 
which these children will, in subsequent life, 
exemplify the Jailure of what is done for their 
wisdom and welfare, — there may be times, 
we say^ when the friends of these institutioosi 
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V^ouM be glad to transfer the portion in wni6h» 
and the probability with which, he s6 prognos- 
ticates evil from the nature of the beings,, to 
their own hopes of the good to be effected by' 
discipline. In other words, there are times, 
-when they would say, ',*evil be thou mj^ gbod^"^ 
in the sens6 of wishing that the respectite pro- 
portions of power, with which the agencies oi. 
good and evil are affecting the subjects in ques- 
tion, could be exchanged between them. 

But we shall know where tostop in the course , 
of observations of this darkening color; and.. 
we shall take off the point of the derider's 
taunt, just forthcoming, that we are here un-, 
saying, in effect, all that we have been so labo- 
riously urging about the value and absolute^ 
necessity of knowledge to the people. It was, 
proper to shew, that the prosecutors of these, 
designs are not sufferirig themselves to be be-, 
guiled out of a perception of what there is in 
the nature of their subjects of a tendency to 
frustrate them, and of certain power to reduce 
their efficacy to a very partial measure of the 
effect desired. It was to be shewn that they , 
are not unknowing Enthusiasts; but then, in, 
keeping clear of the vain extravagancies of 
hope, they arie not to surrender their confidehce 
that something great' arid important can be 
done: it should be possible for a man to- be 
sober, short of being dead. They are not to . 
gravitate down into a statie of feeling as if the . 
understanding had been proved to have wo., 
sway upon the- moral powers; as if, therefore, 

23 . 
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way presumption upon the relation between 
means and ends must in this great department 
of action be illusory. It might not indeed be 
amiss for them to be told that the case is so, by 
those who would desire, from whatever mo- 
tive, to repress their efforts and defeat their 
designs; as so downright a blow at their fa- 
vorite object would but serve to provoke 
them, to a determined exercise of thought to 
ascertain more definitely what there really is 
for them toform their schemes and calculations 
upon, and therefore to verify to themselves the 
reasons they have for persisting, in confidence 
that the labor will not be lost. And the in- 
Btant they supply themselves, in this severe so- 
briety, to the estimates, they have the fact con- 
spicuous before them, that there is at any rate 
such an efficacy in cultivation, that it is quite 
certain a well cultivated people cannot remain 
on the same degraded moral level as a neg- 
lected ignorant one,— or any where near it. 
None of those even that value such designs the 
least, ever pretend to foresee, after they shall 
have taken effect, an undiminished prevalence 
of rudeness and brutality of manners, of de%ht 
in spectacles and amusements of cruelty, of 
noisy revelry, of sottish intemperance, or of 
disregard of character. It is not pretended to 
be foreseen that the poorer classes will then 
continue to display so much of that heedless 
apd almost desperate improvidence, respecting 
their temporal means and prospects, which has 
aggravated the calamities of the present times^ 
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It is not predicted that an universal school dis* 
cipline will bring up several millions to the negr 
lecty and many of them in the impudent con* 
tempt, of attendance on the ministrations of 
religion. . The result will at all hazards, by ev- 
ery one's acknowledgment, be the contrary of 
all this. 

But more specifically: — The promoters of 
the plans of popular education see a most im- 
portant advantage gained in the very outset, 
and as perhaps the smallest matter in the ac- 
count of emolument, in the obvious fact, that in 
thefr schools a very large portion of time is era- 
ployed well, that otherwise would infallibly b^ 
employed ill. Let any one introduce himself 
into one of these places of assemblage, wher^ 
there has been time to mature the arrangement^ 
into the most eflScicnt system. He should not 
enter as an important personage, in patronizing 
and judicial state, to demand the respectful 
looks of the whole tribe from their attention 
to their printed rudiments and their slates; but 
glide in as a quiet observer, just to survey at 
his leisure the character and operations of the 
scene. Undoubtedly he will descry here and 
there the signs of inattention, weariness, or va^ 
cancy, not to say of perverseness. Even these 
individuals, however, are out of the way of 
practicaf harm; and at the same time be will 
see a multitude of youthful spirits acknowledge 
ing the duty of directing their best attention to 
somethii^ altogether foreign to their wild 
amusements; of making a protracted effort in 
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oqe mode or ^inotber of the isijang^ busine^ 
of thinking. Ha will perceiye in many the ub- 
equivocal indicatioDS of a real grave and ear- 
liest effort made to acq^i^r^) with thje aid of visr 
ible signs and implements, a comniand of what 
is invisible and immaterial They are tbu^ 
treading in the precincts of an intellectual ecoo- 
.omy; the economy of thought apd truth, in 
which they are to live for ever; and never, tQ 
eternity, will they have to regret this period 
and part of their employments. He will he 
delighted to think how many disciplined 
iactions of the mind, how many just idea$, 
digtinctljr admitted, that were strangers at 
the beginning of the day's exercise, (and 
among these idea$ some to remind them of 
God and their highest interest,)-r-there will 

l^aye been by the time, the busy and vfell oc- 

dered company breaks up in the evening, aod 
leaves silence within these walls. He will tiot 
indeed grow jomantic in hope; he knows too 
much of the nature to which these beings be^ 
lon^ know9 therefore tb^t the desired results 
of thi& discipline will but partially follow; , 
t)ut still rejoices to think that partial i:espit^ 
ivhich will most certainly follow, will be worth 
incomparably more than a)l it will have cogt. 

Now let him9 when he has contemplated this 
ICQne, consider hew the greatest part of this 
oum^roua eompanv woWd havci be^n employed 
during the same hours, (whether of Ihe sab- 
bath or t^her days,) but for such a provision 
of means for their m^trui^tion, ^^ (or tl» 
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e<H]tradt, he has otily- to leave the school, and 
walk a mile round the neighborhood, in which 
it will be very wonderful, (we may say this of 
most parts of Erigland,) if he shall not, in a 
populous district and on a fine day, meet with 
a great number of wretched disgusting imps, 
straggling or in knots, in the activity of mis- 
chief and nuisance, or at least the full cry of 
vile and profane language; with here and there, 
as a lord among them, an elder larger one 
growing fast into an insolent blackguard. Hq 
may make the comparison, quite sure that such 
as they are, and so employed, would many 
now under the salutary discipline of yonder 
school have been, but for its institution. But 
the two classes, so beheld in contrast, — might 
tfafey not seem to belong to two different na« 
tions? Do they not seem growii^ into two 
extremely different orders of character? Do 
they not even seem preparing for different 
worlds in the final distribution^ 

The friends of these designs for a general 
and highly improved education, may proceed 
further m this course of verifying to themselves 
the grounds of their ^ assurance of happy re« 
Aults« A number of ideas decidedly the most 
important that were ever formed in human 
thought, or imf>arted from the Supreme Mind, 
will be so taught in these institutions, that it is 
absolutely certain they will be fi>xed irrevocably 
atid for ever in the mmds of many of the pupils* 
It will be as impossible to erase these idead 
£rop[i their memories €is te extinguish the startr. 

*23 
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And in the case of manj^, perhaps the majori- 
ty, of these youthful beings, advancii^ into the 
temptations of life, these grand ideas, thus fixed 
deep in their souls, will distinctly present them* 
selves to judgment and conscience an incalcula- 
ble number of times. What a number, if the 
sum of all these reminiscences of these ideas, 
in all the minds now assembled, in a numerousu 
school, could be conjectured! But if one in a 
hundred of these reedlections, if one in a 
thousand, shall have the efficacy that it ought 
to have, who can compute the. amount of the 
good resulting from the tuition which shall 
have so enforced and fixed these ideas that 
they shall infallibly be thus recollected? And 
it is altogether out of reason to hope that the 
desired efficacy will, as often as once in a thoo* 
sand times, attend the luminous rising again of 
a solemn idea to the view of the mind? Is- 
still less than this to be hoped for our unhappy 
nature, and that too while a beneficent Goa 
has the superintendence of it? 

The institutions themselves will gradually 
improve in both the manner and the compass 
of their discipline. They will acquire a more 
vigorous mechanism, (if we may so name it,) 
and a more decidedly intellectual character* 
In this latter respect, it is but comparatively o£ 
late years that schools for the inferior classes 
have ventured any thing beyond the humblest 
pretensions. . Mental cultivation — intellectual 
and moral discipline — almost the word Educa<« 
tion itself— were terots of denomination wbicli 
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they were reverently cautious of taking in vain. 
They would have been regarded as of too am- 
bitious an import, as seeming to betray some- 
what of the impertinence of a disposition^ (for 
the idea of the practicability of any such inva- 
sion would have been scorned,) to encroach on 
a ground exclusively appropriate to the supe- 
rior orders. Schools tor the poor were to be 
as little as possible scholastic They were to 
have every possible assimilation to the work* 
shop, excepting perhaps in one particular,—- 
that of working hard: for the scholars were 
literally to throw time away rather than be 
occupied with any thing beypnd the merest 
rudiments. Their advocates and petitioners 
for aid were to avow and plead how little it 
was that they pretended or presumed to teach. 
The argument in their behalf was either to be- 
gin or end with saying, that they only taught 
reading and writing; or if it could not be de« 
nied that there was to be some meddling with 
the first rules of arithmetic,— rwe may safely ap- 
peal to some of these pleaders whether they 
did not, twenty or thirty years since, bring out 
this addition with the management and hesita- 
tion of a confession and apology. It is a promi- 
nent characteristic of that happy revolution we 
have spoken of as in commencement, that this 
aristocratic notion of education is breaking up. 
The theory of the subject is loosening into cn« 
largement; and no longer presumes, or will not 
much longer presume, to impose a niggardly 
jreatrictioQ on the extent ol what shall be 
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nought to be accomplished in schoola lor the lo- 
feriors of the community. 

As these institutions go on, augmenting ui 
number and improving m organization, their 
pupils will bring their quality and efficacy to 
thtk proof, as they grow to maturity^ and go 
forth to act their part in society. And there 
can be no doubt, that while too many of theai 
.tnay probably be mournful examples of the evil 
genius of the corrupt nature, and the infection 
of a bad world, prevailing against the better 
influences of instruction, and may descend to- 
ward the old wretched condition of the peo- 
ple, a yery coi)^id6rable proportion will take 
and permanently maintain a far higl^^r ground. 
They will have become imbued with an ele^ 
ment, which will have put them in strong ro- 
pulsion to that coarse vulvar that will be «ure 
to continue in existence, m this country, loi^ 
enough to be a trial of the moral taste of this 
better cultivated race. It will be seen that 
they cannot associate with it by choice, and 
in the spirit of companionship. And while they 
are thus withheld on their part, from approxi- 
mating, it may be hoped that the repelling 
principle will be converted into attraction ia 
the case of a certain less ill ajBfected portion of 
that vulgar. Its entire numbers cannot remain 
careless, contemptuous, or merely and malig« 
nantly envious, at sight of the advantages ob- 
tained, through the sole medium of personal 
improvement, by those who had otherwise 
been exactly on the same level as themselvefli 
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The eSkct xm prjide, in some, and on better 
ropensities, it may be hoped, in others, will 
e to ei^cite •them to make their way upward 
to a^ community which, they will clearly see, 
could commit no greater folly than to come 
downward to them. And we will presume a 
friendly dlisposition in most of those who shall 
have been raised to this higher ground, to meet 
such aspirers and help them to ascend. 

And while they will thus draw upward the 
less immovable and hopeless part of the mass 
below them, they will themselves on the other 
hand be placed, by the respectability of their 
ui)derstai)ding and manners, within t^e in* 
fluence of the higher ciiltivatiop of the class^^ 
above theD^; a great advantage, a^ we hs^vft 
taken pcc^ion to notice ip a former stage pf 
these observations. — We must pot, Ijowpvpr^ 

attribute high cultivation^ as quite « thing of 
course in the classes above them, meaning by 
this designation the superiority in property ana 
what is called condition in life. For, in truths 
too many of these more privileged persons may 
be observed to betray a disgraceful deficiency 
of what is ind^pensable in the mind in order to 
dignify their station. But here another im- 
portant advantage is suggested as likely to ac« 
erue from the better education of the common 
people, namely, that their rising attainments 
would compel not a few of their superiors to 
betake themselves to mental improvement, in 
order to keep their desired distance. Would 
*'ft not be a most excellent thing that they 
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should find themselves thu^ incommodiouslj 
pressed upon by a new and strange circuoistance 
inr the creation, and forced to preserve that as- 
cendency for whicL wealth and station would 
formerly suffice, at the cost,,now, of a. good deal 
more reading, thinking, and general selfkiisci- 
pline? Would it be a worthy sacrifice, that to 
spare some substantial agriculturists, idle gen- 
tlemen, and sporting or promenadii^ ecclesias- 
tics, such an afflictive necessity, the "actual tillers 
of the ground, and the workers in manufacture 
and mechanics, should continue to be ^ept in 
stupid ignorance? 

it is very possible this may excite a smfle^ 
as the threatening of a necessity or a danger 
to these privilegea persons, which it is thought 
they may be comfortably assured is very re- 
mote. This danger,^— that a good nlaay of 
them, or rather of those who are coming in the 
course of nature to succeed them in the sam6 
vank, wUl find that its relative consequence 
cannot be sustained but at a very considerably 
higher pitch of mental qualification,^ — is threat* 
ened upon no stronger presages than the fol-> 
lowing^ — ^Allew us first to take it for granted, 
that no very long course of years will have 
passed before the case comes to be, that a 
large proportion of the children of the lower 
classes are trained through a laborious disci- 
pline, during a series of years, in such seho<rfs 
as every thing possible is done to render effi- 
cient. Then, if we include in one computatioa 
all the time they will have spent in real mei>tat 
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exercise and acquirement there, and all those 
pieces and intervals of time which we may rea^ 
sonably hope that many of them will employ 
to the same purpose in the subsequent years, a 
good proportion of them will hare employed, by 
the time they reach middle a^e, many thousands 
of hours more than people in tneir condition hare 
heretofore done, in a way the most directly 
tending to the improrement of their minds. 
And how must we be estimating the natural 
capacities of these inferior classes, or the per- 
ceptions of the higher, not to foresee as a con- 
-^ sequence, that these latter will find their rela- 
tiye situation greatly altered, with respect to 
the measure of knowledge and mental power 
requisite as one most essential constituent of 
their superiority, in order to command the un« 
feigned deference of their inferiors? 

Our strenuous promoters of the schemes for 
cultivating the minds of all the people, are not 
afraid of professing to foresee, that when 
schools, of that completely disciplinarian organ- 
ization which they will gradually attain, snail 
have become general, and shall be vigorously 
seconded by all those auxiliary expedients for 
popular instruction which are also in progress^ 
a very pleasing modification will become appar^ 
ent in the character, the moral color, if we 
might so express it, of the people's ordinary 
employment. The young persons so instruct- 
ed, being appointed, for the moat part, to the 
same occupations to which they would have 
been deatined had they grown up in utter igno* 
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^ance and rrfgarity, are exp^ttfed to giv^e strik- 
ing evidence that the meanness, the debaBement 
almost, which had characterized niany of those 
occupations, in the view of th^ more refindd 
classes, was in truth the debaisetnent of the 
men rather than of the caHirigs; which, it is antic- 
pated, will change to an appearance of much' 
more I'especfability, ai^ associated with the 
sense, decorum, andf self-respect of the perform- 
ers, than they had borne when blended and 
f)olluted with all the low habits, nfiaiiners, and* 
anguage, of ignorance and vulgar grossness. 
And then for the degree of excellence in the 

{)erfQrmance,-^who will be the persons mosf 
ikely to excel, in the many branches of work- 
manship and business wnich admit df beings 
better done in proportion to the degree of intel- 
ligence directed upon them? And again^ who' 
will be most in requisition for those offices of 
management and superintendence, where some- 
thing must be confided to judgment and dis- 
cretion, and where the value is felt, (ofteri^ 
grievously felt from the want,) of sortie power 
of^ombination and foresight? 

Such as these are among the subordinate 
benefits reasonably, we might say infallibly, 
calculated upon. Our philanthropists are con- 
fident in foreseeing also, that very xhaliy oP 
these better disciplined young persons will be* 
Valuable co-operators against that ignorance* 
fjhom which themselves have been so happily* 
saved; will.exfert an in fluenfcd, by their exam- '^ 
pie and, the steady arowal of their' opinions,' 
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gainst the vice and folly in their vicinity; and 
vrill be useful advisers of their neighbors in 
their perplexities, and sptnetimes moderators 
in their discords. It is predicted, with a con- 
fidence so much resting on general grounds of 
probability^ as hardly to need the instances al- 
ready afforded in various parts of the country 
to confirm it, that here and there one of the 
v^ell instructed humbler class will become an 
able and useful public teacher of the most im- 
portant truth. It is, in short, anticipated with 
delightful assurance, that great numbers of 
those who will so forth from under the friendly 
guardianship which is now preparii^ to take 
the charge of their youthful minds, will be ex- 
amples, through life and at its conclusion, of 
the power and felicity of religion. 

Here we can suppose it not improbable that 
some one may, in pointed terms, put the ques^ 
tion — Do you then, at last, mean to affirm that 
you can, by the course of discipline spoken of^ 
absolutely secure that effectual operation and 
ascendency of religion in the mind, which shall 
place it in the right condition toward God, and 
in a state of fitness for passing, without fear or 
danger, into the scenes of its future endless 
existence? 

Certainly we should think, there might have 
been many expressions and sentiments in the 
preceding train of observations, of a nature to 
preclude any such question; but let it be asked, 
since there can be no difficulty to reply. We 
do not affirm that any form of discipline, the 

24 
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wiliest and best in the power of the wisest and 
best men to apply, is competent of itself thus 
to subject the mind to the power of religion. 
On the contrary, we believe that grand efiect 
can be accomplished onlj by a special influence 
of the Divine Being, operating by the means of 
such a discipline, or, if he pleases, without it 
But next we have to say, tnat it is perfectly 
certain, notwithstanding, that the application 
of these human means will, in a multitude of 
instances, be efficacious to that sublime effect 
This certainty arises from a few very plaia 
general considerations. The first is, that the 
whole system of means appointed by the Ai* 
mighty to be employed as a human process for 
presenting religion solemnly in view before 
men's minds^ and enforcing it upon them, is an 
appointment expressly intended for working that 
great efiect which secures their endless felicity, 
though to what extent in point of number, i$ 
altogether unknown to the subordinate agentd* 
With some awful exceptions of obdurate ipa* 
lignant infidelity, (as in the case of the Jews 
in the time of our Lord,) in which it was 
plainly signified that the manifestation and et>- 
Ibrcementof divine truth would not, and shoirid 
not, have this blessed effect, — with these ex- 
ceptions, the whole order of expedients in this 
great course of operation is most formally rep- 
resented, by him that has commanded theflr 
employment, as to be employed in a confident 
expectatiop of attaining, m a proportion to be 
determinijed by himself, the ^reat end to whick 
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these expedieDts are ayowedlj directed. The 
appointment is mo&t evidently not one of mere 
exercise for the faculties and submissive obedi- 
ence of those who are summoned to be active 
in its execution. 

Accorjlingly, there are in the divine revela- 
tion very many explicit and animating assur- 
ances, that their exertion shall certainly be in a 
measure successful, in the highest sense of the 
word. And if these assurances are made in 
favor of the exertions for inculcating religion, 
generally, that is on men of all conditions and 
ageB, they m?iy be assumed with a still stronger 
confidence in favor of those for impressing it 
on young minds, before they can be preoccupied 
and hardened by the depravities of the world. 
But besides, there are some of these expres- 
sions of promised success given in special favor 
o£ this one part of the application of the gr^at 
general process; affording rays of hope which 
nave in ten thousand instances animated tlie 
diligence of pious parents, and the other be« 
nevolent instructors of children. 

There is also palpajble and striking matter of 
fact, to confirm the ceHainty, that an education 
in which religious instruction shall be mingled 
in the mental discipline, will be rendered, in 
many instances^ eiOficacious to the formation of 
a religious character. This obvious fact is, 
that a much greater proportion t)f the persons 
so educated do actually become the subjects 
of religion, than of a similar number of those 
brought up in ignorance and profligacy. Taka 
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collectively any number of families in which 
such an education prevails, and the same num- 
ber in which it does not, and follow the young 
persons respectively into subsequent life. But 
any one who hears the suggestion, feels there 
is no need to wait the lapse of time and follow 
their actual course. As instructed by what he 
has already seen in society, he can go forward 
with them prophetically, with an absolute cer- 
tainty that a much greater proportion of the 
one tribe, than of the other, will become per- 
sons not only of moral respectability, but of de- 
cided religion. Here then is practical evi- 
dence, that while discipline must disclaim any 
absolute power to produce this effect, there is, 
nevertheless, such a constitution of things that 
it infallibly will, as an instrumental cause, in 
many instances produce it 

The state ofthe matter, then, is very simple. 
The Supreme Cause of men's being ^made 
wise to salvation," in appointing a system of 
means, to be put by human activity in operation 
toward this effect, has connected certaSiily and 
inseparably with that system, some portion of 
the accomplishment of this sovereigfa good 
which would not take place in the absence of 
such application of means: — only he has placed 
this certainty in the system of operation cts taken 
generally and comprehensively; leaving, as to 
human foresight, an uncertainty with respect to 
the particular instances in which the desired 
success shall be attained. His subordinate 
agents are to proceed on this positive assurance 
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that the success shall be somewhere^ though 
thej cannot know that it will be in this one 
case, or in the other. ^^In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, this, or that" If they rate the value 
of their agency so high, as to hold it incompat- 
ible with their dignity that any part of tneir 
labors should be performed under the condi- 
tion of possibly being unsuccessful, they may be 
assured that such is not exactly the estimate in 
which they stand in the judgment of Him to 
whom they look for the acceptance of their 
services, and for the reward. 

But it may be added, that the great majority 
of those who are intent, on the schemes for en« 
lightening and reforming mankind, are enter- 
taining a confident hope of the approach of a 
period when the success will be far greatei^ in 
proportion to the measure of exertion, in every 
department.of the system of instrumentality for 
that grand object. We cherish this confidence, 
not on the strength of any pretension to be 
able to resolve prophetic emblems and num- 
bers into precise dates and events of the pre- 
siBnt and approaching times. We rest it on a 
. much more general mode of combining the 
very extraordinary indications of the period we 
live in, with the substantial purport of the di- 
vine predictions. There unquestionably gleams 
forth, through the plainer lines and through the 
mystical imagery of prophecy, the vision of a 
better age, in whica the applicatipn of the 
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truths of religion to men's minds will be irre- 
sistible. And what should more naturally be 
interpreted as one of the dawning signs of its 
approach, than a sudden wide movement at 
once to clear their intellects and bring the heav- 
enly light to shine close upon them; accoiapa-^ 
fiied by a prodigious breakii^ up in the old 
system of the world, which hardly recc^ised 
in the inferior millions the rery ezistenee of 
souls to need such an illumination? 

The laborers in the institutions for instruct-* 
iog the young descendants of those millions, oaajr 
often regret to perceive how little the proccssr 
is as yet informed with the energy which ifr 
thus to pervade the world. But let them re- 
gard as one great undivided economy and traio 
of operation, these initiatory efforts aiid all that 
is to follow, till that time ^^when all shall kastw 
the, Lord;'^ and take by anticipation^ as in fra^ 
ternity with the happier future laborers, their 
just share of that ultimate triumph. Those 
active spirits, m the happier <sti^e8,.wili look 
back with this sentiment of kindred and cooh^ 
placei)cy to those who sustained the easier toils 
of the good cause, and did not su&r their zeal 
to languish under the comparative saMtUneea of 
their success* 
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Conetuding remarks. 



We shall conclude with a few sentences in the 
way of reply to another question, which we can 
surmise there may be persons ready to ask^ 
after this long iteration of the assertion of the 
necessity of knowledge to the common people* 
The question would be to this effect: What do 
you, all this while, mean to assign as the meas-' 
ure of knowledge proper for the people to 
be put in possession ot?— fpr youdo not spe* 
cify the kinds, nor limit the extent: you talk 
in vague general terms of mental improvement; 
you leave the whole ttiatter indefinite; and for 
all that appears, the people are never to know 
when they know enough. 

We answer, that we do leave the extenFt un* 
defined, and should request to be informed 
where, and why, the line of circumscriptioii 
and exclusion should be drawn. 

We could wish, in the first place, to be cer- 
tified, whether it is to be considered as yet at 
all a settled point, in what the value and im- 
portance of the human nature does really con- 
sist. It is indeed quite an uniformly assumed 
thing in the language of both di?ines and phi- 
losophers, that the worth, the dignity, the im- 
portaoee^ of man^ are in his rational kamortat 
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nature; and that therefore the best eonditiott 
of that is his true feHcitj and glory, wad the 
object chiefly to b« aimed at in all that is done 
by him, and for him, on earth. But whether 
this should be regarded as any thing more tbaa 
the elated faith of ascetics, or a fine dogma of 
academic speculatioa^ For we often see, and 
it is very striking to see, how principles which 
pass for infallible truth within the prorinoe of 
thinking and doctrine, and are directly applica- 
ble, with most emphatic importance, to great 
practical interests, may be disowned and re- 
pelled, as perfectly foreign, intrusive, and vis- 
ionary, when they come demandii^ to h?tve 
their appropriate place and power in the actual 
state of thmgs. But is it really admitted, as 
the ^reat practical principle, that the mind, the 
intelligent imperishable existence, is the su- 
premely valuable thing in man? It is then ad- 
mitted, inevitably, that the discipline, the cor- 
rection, the improvement, the maturation, of 
this spiritual being, to the highest at taiqable 
degree, is the great object to be desired by open, 
for themselves, and one another. That is to 
say, that knowledge, cultivation, sa^utaiy exer- 
cise, wisdom, all that can conduce to the. per- 
fection of the mind, form the state in which it 
is due to man's. nature that he should be en- 
deavored to be placed. But then, this is due to 
his nature by an absolutely genercdlkv^* He 
cannot be so circumstanced in the order of so* 
ciety that this shall not be due to it. No situa- 
• tion in which the arrangements of ^1^^ worlds or 
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»ay of Providence, inay place him, cad consti- 
titte him a specific kind of creature, to which 
IB no longer fit and necessary that which is 
necessary to the well-being of man considered 
generally, as a spiritual immortal nature. The 
essential law of this nature cannot be abrogated 
by men's being placed in humble and narrow 
circumstances, in whicba very large portion of 
their time and exertions are required for mere 
subsistence. This accident of a confined situa* 
tion is no more a reason why their minds should 
Dot require the best possible cultivation, than 
vrould be the circumstance that the body in 
which a man's mind is lodged, happens to be of 
smaller dimensions than those of other men. 

That under the disadvantages of this humble 
situatioot they cannot acquire all the laeiital 
improvement, desirable for the perfection of 
their intel%eist nature,*— that tne situation 
renders it impracticable, — ^is quite another nmt- 
ter. So far as this inhibition is real and abso- 
lute, it must be submitted to as one of the in- 
felicities of their lot. What we are insisting on 
is, that by the law of their nature therp is to 
them the same general necessity as to any 
other human beii^s, of that which is essential 
to the well-being of the mind; and that there- 
fore they should be advanced in this improve- 
ment as far as they can. A greater degree of 
this advancement wiii conduce more to their 
welfare than a less# 

This might be confirmed by easy and obvt^ 
ouft illustration. A poor man, cultivated in a 
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small degree, has acquired a few just ideas of 
aQ importaDt subject, which lies out of the 
scope of bis daily employments for subsistence^ 
Be that subject what it may, if those ideas are 
of any use to him, by what principle would 
one idea more, or two, or twenty, be of tto 
use to him? Of no use, when all the thinking 
world knows, that every additional clear idea 
of a subject is valuable by^a ratio of*" progress 
much greater than that of the mere numerical 
increase, and that by a large addition of ideas 
a man trebles the value of those with which be 
began. He has read a small meagre tract oa 
the subject,.or perhaps only an article in a m^g^ 
azine, or an essay in the literary column c^ a 

Provincial newspaper. Where would be the 
ar:i^ on supposition l>e can fairly afford the 
lime^ in consequence of husbanding it i^or tbie 
Tery purpose, of bis readif^ a well writteii 
concise book, which would give hiiQ a clear 
comprehensive view of the subject? . 

But perhaps another branch of the tree of 
knowledge bends its fruit temptingly to his 
hand. And if he should indulge, and gain a 
tolerably clear notion of one more interesting 
subject, (still punctually regardful of the duties 
of his ordinary vocation,) where, we say.ag^io, 
is the harm? Converse with him; observe his 
conduct; compare him with a wretched clown 
m a neighboring dwelling; and say that he is 
the worse for having tnus much of the pro- 
vision for a mental subsistence/ But if thus 
much has contributed greatly to his advantage, . 
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why should he foe interdicted still fui*ther at- 
tainments? Are you alarmed for him, if he will 
needs go the length of acquiring some knowl- 
edge 01 geography, the solar system, and the 
history of his own country and of the ancient 
worldf* Let him proceed; supply him gratu- 
itously with some of the hest books on these 
subjects; and if you shall converse with him 
again, after another year or two of his pro- 
gress, and compare him once more with the 
Ignorant, stunted, cankered beings in bis yicin- 
ity, you will see whether there be any thing 
essentially at variance, between his narrow cir- 
cumstances in life and his mental enlargement. 
You are willing, perhaps, that he should 
acquire some knowledge of ancient times, and 
can trust him with Goldsmith's Histories of 
Greece and Rome. But if he should then by 
some means find his way into such a work as 
that of Rollin, or betray that, he covets an 
acquaintance with those of Gillies, or even 
Mitford, — it is all over with him for being an 
useful member of society in his hmnble situation. 
You would consent to his reading a slender 
abridgment of yoyages and travels; but what 
i$ to become of him if nothing less will content 
him than the whole length story of Captain 

I *. These ^oiomiBfttionfl of knowledge, so •traoge m ihey will |o 
some persons appear, in such a connexion, we have ventured to write 
frcrni olbser^ingf, that they stand in the sohenies of elementary instrue- 
tion in the missionary schools for the children of the natives of Reng^. 
Bat of course we are to acknowledge^ that the vigorous high-toned 
a^ts of those Asiatic idohiters, are adapted to reoeWe a much sop*, 
nor style of cultivation to any of which the feeUe progeny of England 
•Ml hi tni^oted io H eapaUei 
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Cook? He urill direct, it is to be hoped, somi 
of hie best atteDtion to the supreme subject of 
religion. And jou would quite approve of his 
perusir^ some useful tracts, some manuals of 
piety, some commentary (hi a catechism, some 
volume of serious plain aiscourses; but he ^ab- 
solutely undone if his ambition should rise at 
length to Stillingfleet, or Howe, or. Jeremy 
Taylor. Anc^yet all this while we can believe 
that he acquits himself with exepoplary regular- 
ity and incuistry in his allotted labors and that 
even in this very capacity he is preferred by 
the men of business to the illiterate tools in 
his neighborhood; nay, most likely preferred, 
in the mcM'e technical sense of the word, to the 
honorable, but often sufficiently vexatious office, 
of directing and superintending the operations 
of those tools, 
f And where, now, is the evil he is incurring 

or "causing, during this progress of violating 

step after step, the circumscription by which 

I * the aristocratic coixipasses were again and 

j again, with reluctant extension to successive 

greater distances, definii^ the scope of the 
knowledge proper for a man of his condition? 
It is a bad thing, is it, that he has a ^eat 
variety of ideas to relieve the taadium inoideat 
to the sameness of his course of life; tha^ 
with many things wbiph had else been bare 
unmeaning facts and objects, he has many 
interesting associations, like woodbines and 
roses wreathing round the stomps of treeg; 
tl^iat the world is a translated ana iottl%ibla 
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volame before bis eyes; that he has a power 
o{ applying himself to think of what becomes 
at any time necessary for him to understand. 
Is it a judgment upon him for his tenierity, 
that he has so macn to impart to his children 
as the J are growing up, ^and that if soibd of 
them are already come to maturity, they know 
not where to find a man to respect more than 
their father? ' Or if he takes a part in the 
converse and devotional exercised of religious 
society, is no one there the better for the deaf- 
ness and plenitude of his thoughts and the 
ropriety of his expression? — ^But there would 
e no end of the pfeposterous suppositions 
fairly attachable to the notion, that the mental 
improvement of the common people has som^ 
proper limit of arbitrary prescription, on th^ 
ground simply of their being the comtnon 
people, and quite distinct from the restriction 
which their circumstances may invincibly kth 
pose on their ability^ 

Taken in this latter view, we acknowledge 
that their condition would be a subject fot: 
most melancholy contemplation, if we did not 
hope for better times. The benevolent re- 
flector when sometimes led to survey ii^ 
thought the endless myriads of beings with 
minds within the circuit of a country like this, 
will have-a momentary vision of them as they 
would be if all improved to the highest mental 
condition to which it is naturally possible for 
them to be exalted; a magnificent spectacle 
but it^ instantly fades and vanishes. And the 
sense is so powerfully upon him of the utl- 

2& 
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changeable economy of the world, which even 
if the fairest fondest visions of the milleDnium 
Itself were realized, would still render such a 
thing actually inapossible, that he hardlj re* 
grets the bright scene was but a beauti/bl 
cloudy and melts away. His imagination then 
descends to view this immense tribe of rational 
beings in another, and comparatively moderate 
state of the improvement of their facultiesi 
a state not one third part so lofty as that io 
which he had beheld all the individuals im- 
proved to the hie^hest degree of which each 
16 naturally capable; and ne thinks, that the 
condition of man's abode on earth might admit 
4>f their being raised to this elevation. \But he 
iooD sees, that till a mighty change shall take 
place in the system according to which the 
nations, are managing their affairs, this too is 
impossible; and with regret he sees even this 
inferior ideal spectacle pass away, to rest on 
an age in distant prospect At last he takes 
his imaginary stand on what he feels to be a 
very low level of the supposed improvement 
of the general popular mind; and he says, 
Thus much, at toe least, should be a possibility 
allowed by the circumstances of the people 
under any tolerable order of the disposition of 
national interests; — and then he turns to )ppk 
down upon an actual bondition in which care, 
and toil, and distress, render it utterly impossi- 
bly for a great proportion of the people to 
reach, or even approach, this his last and low- 
uet conception oi what the state of their minds 
ought to pe. 
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In spite of all the optimists, it is a grievous 
reflection, after the race has had so manjr 
thousands of years on earth to improve its con- 
dition, that ail the experience, the philosophy, 
the science, the art, the power acquired by 
mind over matter,-^that all the contributions 
of all de]3arted and all present spirits and 
bodies, yes, and all religion too, should have 
come but to this; — to this, that in what is es- 
teemed the most favored and improved nation 
of all terrestrial space and time, a vast propor- 
tion of the people are absolutely found m a 
condition which confines them, with all tho 
rigor of necessity, to the veriest childhood of 
intelligent existence, without its innocence. 

But at the very same time^ and while com- 
passion is rising at such a vi^w, there comes in 
on the other hand the reflection, that even in 
the actual state of things, there are a consider- 
able number of the people who migh4 acquiro 
a valuable share of miprovement which they 
do not. Great numbers of them, grown up^ 
waste by choice, and multitudes oT children 
waste through utter neglect, a large quantity 
of precious time, which their narrow circum- 
stances still leave free from the iron dominion 
of necessity. And they will waste it, it is (per- 
tain that they will, till education shall have be- 
come general, and much more vigorous in dis- 
cipline. If through a miracle there, were to 
come down on this country, with a sudden de- 
lightful affluence of temporal amelioration, re- 
sembling the vernal transformation from the 
dreariness of winter, an universal prosperity. 
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so that all should be placed in ease and plenty, 
It would require another miracle to prevent 
this benignity of heaven from turning to a 
dreadful mischief. What would the great 
tribe of the uneducated people do with the 
half of their time, which we may suppose that 
such a state would give to their voluntary dis- 
posal? Every one can answer infallibly, that 
the far greater number of them would con- 
sume it in idleness, vanity, or abomination. Ed- 
ucate them, then, educate them; — or, in all 
circumstances. and events, calamitous or pros- 
perous, they are still a race made in vain! 

In quitting the subject, we wish to expfesd, 
in strong tennis, the applause and felicitations 
due to those eiu^ellent individuals, found here 
and there, who in very humble circumstances, 
and perhaps with very little advantage of edu- 
cation in tneir youth, have been excited to a 
strenuous continued exertion for the improve-^ 
ment * of theur minds; by which they have 
made, (the unfavorable situation considered,) 
admiraUe attainments, which are now passing 
with inestimable worth into the instruction of 
their families, and a variety of usefulness 
within their sphere. They have nobly strug- 
gled with 'their threatened destiny, and have 
overcome it. When they think, with regret, 
how confined, after all, is their portion of knowl- 
edge, as compared with the rich possessions of 
those, who have had from their infancv all fa- 
cilittes and the amplest time for its acquire- 
ment, let them be consoled by reflecting, that 
the value of mental progress is not to be meas- 
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tiffed solely by the quantity of knowledge pos- 
sessed, but partly, and indeed still more, by the 
Xorrective invigorating effect produced on the 
mental powers by the resolute exertions made 
in attaining it And therefore, since, under 
their great disadvantages, it has required a 
much greater degree of this resolute exertion 
in them to force their way victoriously out of 
ignorance, than it has required in those who 
have had every thing in their favor, to make 
a long free career over the field of knowledge, 
they may be assured they have obtained a 
greater benefit in proportion to the measure of 
what they have attained to know. This per- 
sistence of a determined will to do what has 
been so difficult to be done, has infused a pe^- 
culiar energy into the exercise of their pow- 
ers; a valuable point of compensation, to be 
set against tbe circumstance, that they have 
not equally with the ampler possessors of 
knowledge, the advantage of illustrating and 
perfecting one principle oT it by the accession of 
many others. Let them persevere in this 
worthy self-discipline, appropriate to the intro- 
duction of an endless mental life. Let them 
go on from strength to strength; — but solemnly 
taking care, that all their improvements may 
tend to such a result, that at length the rigor 
of their lot and the confinement of mortality 
itself bursting at once from around them, may 
give them to those intellectual revelations, that 
everlasting sun-light of the soul, in which the 
truly wise will expand all their* faculties in a 
happier economy* 

*25 
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Msurditiet, received by ignorant minds as tmih, - 231 — ^225' 
^ddison, mention of, - - - - ... 79,8S 

mSdminUtrationt ^ government, their imitation of A»atic pagans* 5250 
*4£'e, the past, its character instamped on the minds oi the present* 95 
^g^t a better, beginning to dawb, ..... 2SI 

Ancient nations, their guilt and misery a loud admonition to us, 

51 — most glaring feature of their history, ... 53 

Jbiimalt, often treated withliorrid cruelty, 115 — ^immense mun- 

bers butchered for sport, - - ->- - • 116 
Apathy^ of the mind to deaoriptions of misery, - - 13 — 16 
Jtthent and Scythia, .... . ...78 

Atheism, near approach to, by many called Christiant» - 1115 
Salaam meetinsf the angel, allusion to, - - • - 56 
Benevolence, reluctant to expose abuses, 88 — astonished at the 
condition of past ages, 255 — camiot now abandon its ol^ects, 
5t57 — this the day of its small things, ib. — its encouragemonta 
to advance, 258 — ^its friends proceed on fair calculations, - S65 
Bengali notice of mission schools in^ - - . . « s%7 
J9tf//er a|e, vision of its approach, ...... 281^ 

Bible f vide circulation gpf, ... .. ..gf 

Book of Sports, once a part of the public observances of the 

Sabbath, - -'*1S3 

Bristol, reference to the moral oondition pf its neighborhood la 

the last century, -..--...g5 
Children^ should be taup^ht the desigi\ of life, 105 — may be early 
accustomed to reflection,] 06 — their duties to be strongly iueul- 
•ated, 1*6.— their brutish stupidity without moral instruetlon, 
. 107 — live like mere animals, t^. — character of such on becom- 
ing citizens J 108 — their eagerness to escape a wretched home^ 15S 
Christian nations, always able to instruct their people, 61 — 
their lavish expenditures for war, 8cc. leave their people in 
ignorance, 62 — endless reproach of their neglecting to incul- 
cate the true religion, - - - ... . -61 
Christianity, reluctance of mankind to receive it, 58 — ioade- 

quaCe views of its attributes, •. - • - - ' - 75 
Classes, superior, their indiiferencc to the degradation of the 

lower, 24l-.-.the lower, fSee Populace. J 
Community, one class of, not to be trusted with absolute ps^wer, 180 
Conscience, its small influenee on heathens, 52 — susceptible of 
very high improvement, 123— scarcely perceptible without 
discipline, t6.---dreadful effects of its absence, ib. — gross ig- 
norance nearly beyond its control, 124,212 — a well disciplined, 

the regulator of life, 17 i 

Con«ci>nce« of the well informed, appeal to, - - - 19 
Cornish miirers, always ripe for revolt, • - - - 172 
Crimes, the worst, admitted among the religious rites of heathens, 4S 
Cruel^, the natural offspring of sensuality, 112 — a most infer- 
nal principle, ib. — not always banisht d by mental cultivation, 
ib. — makes a part of ^ome favorite amusements, llS — savage 
ezhibitiODs pkaie a debased people, i6.-^eUgKt9 ta toriA«ot 
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the w^ak and simple, 114 — it8 pleasure ia witnesslDg blood- 
shed, 115 — and at the anguish of tortured animals, to, — self- 
interest the only obstacle to its unhmiled ravages, 116 — de- 
" atroys all sympathy, ib. — a foul disgrace to a Christian com- 
munity, t6.— much of its guilt rests on influential classes, and 
legislatures, 117 — should meet instant punishment, 119 — 
hardens the heart more than other erimes, s6.— ^lomestic an- 
imals the daily subjects of it, ib. — bill for restraining it ridi- 
euled in the House of Commons, {'il — greatly diminished in 
cultivated minds, 122— seldom detests itself, - - - 126 
Cuttoni, blinds the mind to the most flagrant enormities, • 126 
Cuitoinary evils pass unnoticed, ----- 15,17 

J}ark7iei8 of Eg^pt, allusion to, ------ 74 

JJeath'bed of the grossly ignorant, a melancholy scene, 211— 
hopeless attempts to instruct them at that hour, 211 — 218-^ 
divine grace sometimes displayed on such occasions, - 21d 
JDivitte character, notions entertained of it by a degraded pop- 
ulace, ""■*. 129 

J}oine8ti€ society degraded by ignorance, 151 — 168 — its mem- 
bers expect mutual attentions, 152 — its intimacy discovers all 

faults, --- -- 153 

EcUpaet effects of, compared to the glooms of paganism, - SS 
Education^ testimonies in favor of, 171 — its friends proceed on . 
fair calculation of its effects, 263 — obstacles to success not 
overlooked, 265,266 — advantages already gained^ U^7 — a re- 
ligious one often blessed to change the character, - - 279 
Egypt, darkness of, 74— French campaign in, anecdote eS, • 219 
JEUvatioii oi 9l few minds deceives many respecting the mass of 

a people, .-- -77 

Elizabeth, the splendor of her reign hides from the mind the 
wi*etchedness of the common people, 76 — general degrada- 
tion of that period shown by facts, " LT ' - - 77 
England, slowly realized the benefits of the Reformation, 70— 
state of its population at the bahishment of Popery,^ 76 — 
habits of the roidale class at a late period, 80 — sjlate of lit- 
erature, and the ciroulalion of books, 81 — general ignorance 
of its people, 76—84 — disregard of their morals while using 
their physical strength for war, &c. 83 — panegj'ric on her 
conduct unfounded, 84 — ^her long toleration bt the Slave 
Trade, ib. — large proportion of her population barbarously 
ignorant, 85 — unwillingness of superior classes to admit the 
guilt of this state, 86 — brief review of her past condition, 
87 — 95 — strong contrast between the scientific and unculti- 
vated orders, 88 — notions of her populace concerning relig- 
ion, 89 — and their treatment ^of Whitefield and Wesley, v 
89 — 92 — slow progress of impro'vement, 96 — means now op- 
erating to increase knowledge, 97 — 100 — indifference of legis- 
lators to the state of the vulgar, 182 — glaring neglect of 
them, 133 — exertions for conquest compared wiih this neg- 
lect, 227 — disregard of the dictates of Christianity, 24U-^ 
multitudes of children publia nuisances at large, - - 26^ 

Enfflish church, violent op paBiti(||i» to its doctrines^ 90 — increase 

of its evangelical ministek*^, - - . - . . 9^ 

Error, a single, occupies a broad space in an ignorant mind, 

31 — mixture of with truth, a tremendous evil, - • - 22 
Erakine, Lord, failure of hu bill for restraining acts of cruelty, 121 
Eternity f ita retributions Blotted out of the religion of hea- 

theos, 43— ^flAequeuces o^dubeUeTing its 8«ncUoiii« • 44 
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JSvanjelittt, tbe pronunciation of their names supposed to pes* 
sess a sort of spell, ....... . 19/ 

JBvt^ predon^inance of in the human mind^ ... 5^54 

jE«r*pe, pervaded by gefleral spirit of revolotioo, 185 — meas- 
ures ofgOTemmcnts to suppress it, 184,185 — they cannot 
long support the contest, 18& — 188 — urged to apply theenl/ 
remedy by instructing the lower orders, ... 189,t90 
taurine, its desolations compared to those of ignoraneey • 67,68 
/Virm^rs aged, anecdote of the last sick ness of a, - . SI 6 
JPield in a desert, compared to a well informed mind, ' ' SO 
Future state, its sublime considerations lost on gross ignorance, 19$ 
Gardiner^ bishop, allusion to, -•-••- $(^ 
GeniuMf its utmost labors exerted in the service of sin, - 49»50 
GoB» rarely thought of by the extremely ignorant, 194~gro8S 
notions of him, 195 -> imagined too good to punish men, 198^ 
sublime reflections on his attributes, .... 20I 

Gocb of pagans, an awful exhibition of depravity, SQ^a per« 
' sonification of the worst vices of men, •' - •' - 40 

Habit ^ effeet of in destroying moral sensibility, - - 15—17 
BiMtory^ ancient, its most prominent lessons, SS— deeeiyes us 
respecting splendid events, ...... 77 

Jftme has few attractions to degraded ignoranee,. - - 156 

Human nature, hint to its admirers, 126-- disposed to take ad- 
vantages of its condition, 161— its propensity to evil, 264 
J^«rofice, of God and moral subjects worse than non-exist- 
ence, 18 — abandons the mind to sensual gratifications, 109— 
perverts the means of improvement, 149 — not to be trusted 
v^ith any thing, t^.— its subjects excluded lix>m communica- 
tion with better classes, 158 — when fully matured' incapable 
of religious ideas, S03 — i^neral inaptitude for receiving re- 
lip;ious instruction, 200 — S^O^a complete fortification to a 
▼idous mind, 210— nations obligated to raiso their people 
above it, 240-— its consequences certain, .... 26i 

Imprvoement^ its friends urged to attempt the rescue of the 
rising generation, 109, 189 — obstacles to be encountered by 
it, 855, 856— -is always begun and borne forward by private 
individuals, S58— will probably advance with the zeal and 
efforts of good men, -.--... j^^ 

Indifference f^ the mind to descriptions of misery, 1 — to 
enormous eyils before the eyes, 85 — to the suffering of oth- . 
ers, the essence of depravi^, 118-- of the higher orders to 
the condition of the lower, ...... 84t 

IneennhiUty to the destruction of mankind, 15, 16— interrupt- 
ed only by extraordinary occurrences, 16 — compared to a dull 
stream of water, 17 — criminalily of such a feeling, s6.—- to the 
greatest evils around us,-----.- 85 

Inttructivn of the rising generation, urgent calls for, 109— 

fSee education. J 
InteUectf its power greatly improved b^ genuine religion, 119, 225 
Jertualem, allusion to the spectacle of its destruction, « $1 

Jesua Christ, degraded oiMuions of hinf, 196, 197 — remarks on 

his temptation by Satan, . -^ 1- - . . . 254 
Jewe, their perverseness and depravity, 24— their yarinus 
modes of opposing truth, 26 — ignorance of reproached by 
the prophets, t6.— probable reception of duly instruction, 
26— <8— unfaithfulness of their retigiou* teachers, 29 — dread- 
ful iHostrsi(ion of their ignorance, dd — their ftflso notlooi of 
iheMbMiiitfVi prii&ciptloaweof theirndnf^' • * • 94 
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Xnowledffe, inealealfible benefits of, 21— duties imposed on tit 
possessors, 28 — absence (rf» something worse than mere igno- 
rance, SO— the little an ignorant mind has of small prac* 
tical Talite, 31 — more accessible to all ranks than formerlj', 
100— direct advantages of to a eommomty, 169 — 1 74-— does 
not pfomOte turbulence, 171— to be always accompanied by re* 
ligious iTistraction, 173 — all its benefits seoared by the Chris- 
tian religion, 174-~some degree of it necessary icr obtaining 
reii^on, 177— will not confirm a blind subordination, 179-- 
banishes the delosiye expectation of perfect wisdom in any 
particular class, t^. — ^rarioas schemes for its extensive dlffosion, S45 
LegiilatorM pai*takc of the fallen nature they are attempting to 
restrain, ---.-.---- 48 

liegitlation, irhat it can accomplish, 48 — causes of its deficiency, t6. 
JJteratttre, discountenanced by papists, .... 60 

Jj9cu»t9 in St. John's Tistoo, allusion to, - - • - 40 

Jjabor, how accounted a slavish drudgery, - - - - 1 55 

JLaboring class elevated by knowledge, 103— their present con* 
diti.on, 1S6, 138-^hooght to be employed during their tasks, 
138 — ^their sufferings, ih. — prospects of their, meUorated 
state, 169*-gQtod to arise from giving them information, 
140, 141— manner of spending fteir leisure, 143, 144— 
might devote many hoars to flcqmrung knowledge, 148 — man- 
ner Of S]^eiiding the Sabbath, ------ rffr. 

Mahomedan Irapostore, a signal (example of tbe ^deTustons oT 
ignoriinee, 56— one of its maxitlis inculcated on Christian 
fleetsr and armies, ...-.-•• 1S4 
JUannOy alkislon to the, ...... 25 

Man, moral state of, 24— is rapremely wretdftd without Rer- 
elatioB, 36-»<liseovert not the troth when left to his per- 
verted mind, t(.— ^ept in order by selfish principles, 46« 
47— reluctant to acknowledge the connexion between vice 
and miierr, 50— 4if8 slow progress in knowledge, 101— elaimt 
itttentioB nwn his associates, ...... fSfi 

Mem of 9in, his emissariei publish his blasphemies in the 

name of the Almighty, .--.-.« 64 
Mats of mankind, sunk in debasing ignorance,' - - 81, 62 

Mean8y ordinarily -employed l)y God in the government of the 
woritf, 278-— promise of their future success, 279' — ^God's ap- 
pointing them insures their efficacy, 280— this efficacy to be 
greatly increased hereafter, -- - - • - 281 

M^n ot the world, unfeeling toward the moral miseries of the 
species, *-- - - - - -*- - - 81 

Metnafky fiilfe notions Of his character lield by the Jews, 94 

Methodisty a convenient term of reproach, - - - - 146 

Mind, the human, reluctant tofftdmit light, lOt— is often merg- 
ed in the physical nature, 136 — a well cultivated, unable to 
imagine the condition of an ignorant one, 19 — ^its resem- 
blance to a fertile field in a desart, 20 — ^its connexion with 
the senses, 110 — is surprisingly expanded by true religion, 219 — 225 
Misery, descriptions of received with indifierenee, 13— of the 

worid in ages past, a loud call to' the' present, ... 53 

Missionary institutions greatly promote general knowledge, 99 

Moral evils less regarded than tnose of a secular nature, - 13 
JIfor/i/ cultnre, its grand object, • - - - * 118 

Morality, true, its sanction only from a Perfect Being, • 49 

More, Mrs. Hannah, a distinguished beirefaetor of her country, 98 
Barnes of religkw nboaed by Papists for the worst purposes, 60 
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JV*afion# wMte their resoorees in arobitioas pnjeets, lfi7— aol- 

emnly obUgaied to raUe their people from debnaiog igiioi:uie«^ 240 

MiHonal honor, milUous expended iu avenging it, - - 8s!9 

jyonexittetwe lets ditastroui than igoOraiioe of God, - 18 

f Objection to the difiiuion of knowledge, 168— answered, 169 

Ofti age» irreligious, a gloomy speetade, 150, 157 — rare insttfi- 
bes of its eonyersion, ....... 15$ 

Orderw, the lover should have a friendly oommuuioo with the 
higher, 158 — misehiefs arising from a want of this, 16l» 
J0S-~the lower have imbibed disorganising sentiments, 163— 
feelings of the moi*e peaceable, 164 — hostility of many to 
g their superiors, 165 — 167 — their sufferings coospied onU by 
^religion, 172 — difficuliies of their situation ad(.nowiedge^ 
173~]proper mode of their improvement, * . . 175 

Oman viewing the destroying angels allusion to, • - 18 

Paj^niam, darlmess of givet full scope to the depravity of man, 
41— has no authority over the eooscienee, 4S^ — its open war * 
with Christianity changed to labors for corrupting it, • 58 

. J*nffanSf involved in tlie thickest darkness, 35 — sgoii lose the 

1 faint glimmering of traditional truth, i5.— >'their miset7, 36 — 

^ fruitless inquiries for truth in the maze of uncert^nlles, 37— 

abandon themselves to any absurdity, ib, — their state coip* 
pared to that of the earth during an eclipse, 36— their fgod* 
ereated to escape the idea of a Sovereign Diyinity, 39-^he 
detestable charaeters ascribed to these gods, t^.— have no 
idea of true vhtae, 40 — give to crimes tne name and honor 
of virtues, 43-rexcli}de tpe r^ti'ibutktts jof eternity, 43— 
have no grand restraints ai the passions, 40— descriptions of 
their wretchedness sneered at by oertaia men, 50, 51 — nearly 
destitute of eonsdence, 58— ^misery acknowledged in theijr 
estimate of pleasure, io. — also attested in their n^utual en* 
mtty ,53— their incessant wars,54— this misery a natural result 
of ignorance (rf* God,t^. — brief enomeration of their infelitttieSn 
55 — their belief imiuted by some, modern state (qvunuBaeafi^ S50 
JP a^a/ temple, appropriate reflections in a, # - . - | S>^ S. 
Parentis ignorant^ not respected by their ehOdren, 153— 
^ wretchedness of their families, 153 — ^lS6-*their olfl age dc"- 

pforably miserable, - - - • - • - - 157. 
( PitriHana, tlieir barbarity alluded to, - - - • - 11^ 

Paaaiana and appetites, effects of their absolute eontrol, • 45 
Patriotism^ modem, its sham v fill misapplication of names, - S39 
J\iul, refei^nce to hb sublime resolution, • . - • 87 
PdstHenqe, copaparison of iufluenc<p of Popery to a, * • 67,68 

P/iaraoh, allosioti to, - •• 181 

Philanthvopista, wonder at the slowness to see and relieve mis* 
ery, S6 — good they should derive (r%pk onposition, . » 87 
I Phiioaophera, mere, their low fistimatt of Christianity, > • 127 

JPAfe^ma/ic tempers, manner of wasting their time, • • 144 
Poeia shed a dazzling light on the page of history, - 7. • 77 
Palitical projectors, queries addressed to^ 844^ — futility of their 

schemes of improvement, ^ . . • i. . • 846 

Pope^ mention of, - -..---- 79»88 

Pap<rtf, originated in a grand conspiracy of heathenism, 58— 

has nothing of true religion but the name, / 6.-— its expedients 

for concealing the Scriptures, 59 — allowed only the forms and 

shadows of religion^ 60 — gross ignorance in which it keeps a 

f coinm unity, ib. — ^its impious assumption of the names of the 

^ Pcity, 61 — fits a populace for any species of crime, i6.-^iiu« 
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.inense expetiditares oo its eeelesiastics, 62^cost of the hier* 
archf, t6.— of its intrigues, ik —of its edifices, t6. and 65— its 
worahip of images, toys, &c. 63-~penanees for sin and indal- 
gencies, 64 — ^the spectacle of ruinous igncurance in its whole 
cons^totion, 66 — ^uses the plunder from the bod? to ruin the 
soul, »6.— -rules for practical life corrupt, 67 — aorc^ates the 
essential principles of morality, ib. — ritiates and supplants 
the great doctrines of the Gospel, ib. — gratitude due from 
those nations iu which God has destroyed it, 70 — still holds^ 
gl^eat part of Europe in bondage, id.— >long coatinoaaee of 
power 'after the Reformation, 70 — 72— causes of its slow re- 
treat'from England, 78 — 75--childish pomps and ceremonies 
give it a strong hold on ignorant minds, ;. • . • 74 
JPopulace, Tof England,) their notions on religion^ 89 — treat- 
ment- of Whitefield and Wesley, 89 — 92— exceeding ignor- 
fLtuDe of moral subjects, 93,94 — their degradation shown by 
/comparison, 102 — ^immediate elevation given by knowledge, 
iOS — ^heir cruelty, 113— &e. — degrading estimate of religion 
"taken from their character, 127--~vague notions of God, 128 — 
faint perception t>f guilt, ISO — >their debasement not owing to 
original want vf intellect, 131— dangers of an ignorant one 
knowing ks own strength^ 185— make constant advancea to 
power, 187— important reflection, ib: — surprising ignorance 
of, on i-elfgion, 192 — 220t>-^uppose God too good to punish 
men,' 198-«*^b8urd notions o¥ a future state, 199 — dread of 
Apparitions, 200^— a fruitless labor to attero'pt to teach them 
i*eligion in their present state of ignorance, 203->208 — ^re* 
^seption of preaching, 208,209-— death most melancholy, 211 — 
eontemptiole habit of praising them, 245]r->pre8ent temper 
of throQgfaoot Europe, - - ^ ^ p • 183,184 

Povfer^ absolute, not to be trusted to any class of men, r 180 
Preachent of «r angelical doctrines, meet violent ouposition, 

90 — 92— increase of their numbers in the English chnrch^ • 97 
Protestanti supposed reflections of a, in a Papal temple, - 62 — 65 
Providence, often confounded with the heatlieo notion of fate, 196 
Public hoiisea, haunts of intemperauee and blasphemy, • 143 
Jianks, the sabordiiuite should communicate with the higher, 159 
HeatQti, without revelation a blind golde, 36e — should be disci- 
plined In early Kfe, -rr.---- -181 
MUfformation advanced slowly in England, 70 — deficient and 
partial, ib. — the good conferred relieve^ the darkness and 
gloom of retiring Popery, 75 — ^riolent opposition ijo its doc- 
trines at a late penod, • - '- - - . . 90,91 
JieUgion-t mischiefs of making it a state policy, 72 — 'is knowl- 
edge (^ the most vahiable kind, 9d— secures the benefit of aH 
other kinds, 174— 176— not to be bommunieated separately 
from other hi«ti*uetion/t77< — ^ignoranee of the populace con- 
eerning it,1 9'2 — 220 — genuine greatly improves the intellect, 219,225 
BestrainU, effects of removing from the human mii^, 45'> 

many found in the baser principles of our nature, »> » • 47 
Metroapeet joT one or two«eiiturie8 painfufia a serious mind, 

229 — result of comparisons and estimate^ dr^^a from it, 230 — 239 
JieveiaHen direet, offensive to man, .... ,.-^ . 25 

Hevlutim, a genenA spirit of pervades Europe, 183 — fioUy of 
supposing it repressed, 184— a favorable one in public opin- 
ion beginning to dawn, ... . ^ . ' 243,253 
JSi£rht and wroog, perverted notions of, - - • . 122 
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J?ti/^VwiM iioalljr MTidte to their dutft • - • • tsi 
SahMtki profiuMd hv millions^ ...... i^ 

SeoHdkMviamt^ t^wvYuiiksJilM, • 19| 

Sflvage§ of Amcrwat their noUoni of the **lftnd ef souls," - 19| 
S€JiBol^ iiiiproT«ineiits ia their eonttiCtttion and operatioBai»99— 
^ knpoitADt tmtht UiQfht in tkem* 269-— preater improre- 

meott t» be ezpeetod, S70— popil* will take a rank ia sooie- . 

ty, 27S-*wiU improve in their common employments, 375-— 

objeetioD ansvereJ^Srr— laborers ia them shouhl take wmruge, 2B t 
ScyUda and Mhetu, their distanoe m. lefinement compared to 

thatofthe ignorant and learned, . • . \ . . ,7% 
4S(e(/'»»ftfrM/, use ofin the p;o«emment of the world, - - ' 45 
Sinte9, their eonoexiob wuh the mind, 110^— danger of their 

dominion, ->•• . • •... IfO 
Sennhilitjf to good or evil moeh affeeted by habit, - - 84 

Sentua&ty^ the diraet resort ef an ignorant man, 109— ^prefer- 

red to intelleetoal pleasurea, ill— saspeoded fiic the ex- 

fercise of cruelty, ---•- - -. 112 
iSiav* trade, genei^ bliodness to its enormities, - • - 84 
t Sfteer9 often made at the descriptions of the wretehednen of 

the heathens, ---. - ....SO 
Sonl^ its worth beginning to be eonsidered, ... 843,853 
Sborf^ Book o^.«-«...«133 
^ atate*f should apply their energiet to the Instruetioa ef their 

popoladoo, -,.-,- . .... 84^ 
r Statesmen and sebolars, lustre they give to history olteii deeepttve, 77 

5^un£f<9 schools, their great benefit, - . • . • 98 
Swift, mention of, - - ... • 79 

Toy for, bishop, reference to his works, • • - • • 128 

Thermopylae^ the heroism of, not easily imitated by the suifisr- 

ingpoor, 173 

Trac/«, wide circoUrtion of, 98— >Mrs.More an able writer of them^ 98 
7rijler9 with homan destruction, .... 51 

Tmtk^ directly from God, ofieaaive to man, 85— not found whea 
dttspiaed, SO — ^the possessor of bat little holds even that 
f loowely, 32*— mixture of with error one of the worst evils, 

ib. — ^holding detached portions, and rejecting others cennect- 
^ ^« * ed, a fatal error, 33— aluminous apprehension ef (tarticnlars, 

amidst general- ignorance, impossible, 74— hahituaily disre- 
garcied ny lax eoncciences, .... 185 

fTttrki^ allusion to thehr apathy during the plague, - • . 109 
Underetenthnff^ dii;pct i^»peals to Uie, lost on tome minds, - 74 
PKrftf^, its true- nature unknown to ihe heathens, • . • 40 
• F'M/j'ar people, amosed by the injuries of others, * - 114 
' War, a striking monument of humtn depravity, 54.^zeal to 

' engage in it from trifling causes, 831-*-834— expenditurea-of 

it, capable of immense g^od if employed in education, * 936 
ITeaibieaa exposed to the malice of cruelty, - - • 114 
WhiteJUid and Wesley,' their labors to reform the common peo« 

pte, 88— -their treatment, - • ... . 89,92 

^cr«Aj(jl^ public better attended then formerly, ... 15 

H^rechere, cruelty i>^'- - - - - ,.- 125 

Writere, of tlie age of Elixabeth, 77— of a later period, 79— 

I their eontenfptjMtas appellations of the lower orders, - • 81 

1 jrronj^ and r%ht^ vague notions of; • . . • - 128 
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